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Action aplenty—in a new Chris-Craft 20-ft. Custom Runabout! 


.] 


Just wait till you command this Custom Chris-Craft 
Runabout! Completely new and inviting from 
stem to stern .. . What lines . . . What a combina- 
tion of colors . . . Performance right out of this 
world . . . Chris-Craft quality through and through! 


Holiday 
the Un 


More new Chris-Craft—there’s one for you! New Run- 
abouts, Utility Runabouts, Express Cruisers, and Cruisers 
are being built and shipped as rapidly as possible. 


They're se smert, so sparkling new, so far superior, nearly 


everybody will want one. And Chris-Craft mass production 


economies will bring the price of many of these quality . 

, . ae: ; CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., ALGONA MICHIGAN 
boats well within the budgets of a great majority of buyers. 

ms 8 : 7 °s JELDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
Play it sure! To insure a more favorable delivery position, WORLD’S LARGEST BUI 
order your new Chris-Craft today from the Chris-Craft 
Dealer in your community. 
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Go by car, plane or train 

but golight,go Val-A-Paked! 
Wrinkles go too...right out 
the window! Everything in 
its proper place from socks 
‘to suit. Unpacking unnec- 
essary...just live out of 
Val-A-Pak. ¢ Perfectly 
designed for car 
travel. In feather- 
weight but sturdy 
brown duck, 
natural saddle 
leather trim. 
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BEST BUY... 
WET or DRY 
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Plymouth 
Weather-Ready Coats... 


Ready for weather's fickle changes 
— your Plymouth Weather-Ready’s 
top-coat smartness carries on and 
serves you well... with PROTECTION- 
pLus. Plymouth tailoring, fine fabrics 
and distinctive styling combine to 
give you rainwear'’s BEST BUY ... 
WET OR DRY —in better stores, 
coast-to-coast. 


PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO, 
495 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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DURING THE FIRST WEEK in May the pop- 
ulation of Louisville, Kentucky, jumps 
nearly a hundred thousand. The majority 
of this sudden influx journeys to the heart 
of the bourbon country to see the Ken- 
tucky Derby. It is said, however, that if 
the horses had more time to look around 
they’d be bug-eyed at some of the sights in 
the stands. The women among the spec- 
tators are busy ogling the fine feathers of 
their sisters, or proudly displaying their 
own; and much of the time they attract 
more interest than the horses. 

The Derby is not only a turf classic, 
but a fashion show. Here in the res- 
taurants, in the crowded stands, in the 
brightly flowered Club Enclosure, as the 
cover depicts, is the opportunity for 
women visitors to display their gay new 
wardrobes to admiring throngs. 

Before the war Parisian haute couture 
annually was represented at France’s his- 
toric track, Deauville. Between races lithe 
mannequins modeled the latest creations 
from the capital of women’s style. Lead- 
ing American fashion houses, however, do 
not send models to the Derby. Profes- 
sional models don’t stand out enough 
against a background of the country’s 
best-dressed women. But you may see 
young ladies taking notes not concerning 
the ponies. Chances are they’re fashion 
scouts working for top-flight makers or 
merchandisers of women’s wear, noting 
what is being worn by Mrs. Isabel Dodge 
Sloan, Mrs. Elizabeth Altemus Whitney, 
Mrs. E. N. Graham (Elizabeth Arden), 
Mrs. Charles Payson, and especially the 
glamour girls from Hollywood. They are 
observing, too, what colors are popular. 

The panorama is a forecast of summer 
style, despite a fact which never ceases to 
amaze Kentuckians: outsiders wear a su- 
perabundance of furs. 

All of which indicates that at Churchill 
Downs on Derby Day the crowd as much 
as the horses makes the show—a combina- 
tion of fashion pageant, lawn party, car- 
nival midway, and box-lunch social. 

As for Louisville—during Derby Week, 
the town is a little like New Orleans with 
Mardi Gras in bloom, a little like Times 
Square on New Year’s Eve, and a good 
deal like bedlam at any season. It is a 

week-long fiesta, with the beauty and 






































Three minutes end the work of three years 























































































The Derby Cup 







Like New Orleans at Mardi Gras 
or Times Square at New Year’s, 
festive Louisville makes the 
Kentucky Derby... 


more than a 


HORSE 
RACE 


BY RED SMITH 


chivalry of the Old South on parade. And 
the fact that some of the beauty stems 
from South Chicago, and some of the 
chivalry from Brooklyn, doesn’t detract 
one iota from the spectacle. 

Louisville hotels are sold out many 
weeks before the Derby. Throughout the 
week preceding the race the streets are 
thronged, the restaurants jammed, the 
night joints jumping. There are parties at 
clubs, hotels and homes. The job of 


— 


housing, feeding and transporting this 
annual invasion is a headache to Louis. 
ville, but it’s gold-plated migraine 
Because it is a pleasure-secking crowd, 
they come well heeled. They don’t 
mind paying twenty dollars a day and up 
for accommodations taken on the hotels’ 
terms for three days. For those who don’t 
find hotel rooms, there are quarters in 
private homes, or in near-by towns. 
The Office of Defense Transportation, 
in ruling against the use of extra train 
facilities during the war, declared that 
the Derby “normally requires twenty. 
three special trains and two hundred and 
seventy-six additional cars.” This seems 
a low estimate, and of 
course it merely touches 
the surface. For every 
millionaire whose pri- 
vate car carries him 
and his party into the 
Louisville yards, thou- 
sands of less opulent 
citizens pour in by au- 
tomobile and bus and Ce 
day coach. Chartered 
and scheduled planes 
bring visitors out of 
the skies. Mules and 
wagons and shoe 
leather carry folk from 
the hills. The 1942 
crowd at Churchill 
Downs was Officially 
estimated at 95,000, a 
far cry from the days 
when the 
grand stand, which 
was 295 feet long, 
bulged with 3500 spec- 
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original 


tators. This year, with \~ 
the lid off fuel and 

rubber rationing, and va | 
the likelihood of rail- 

road rolling stock be- ’ e 


ing eased, and with 
the purse upped to 
$100,000, it’s any- 
body’s guess. One au- 
thority predicts that 
the figure of four years 
ago will be surpassed. 

The Kentucky Derby 
started out as a routine 
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4 the Man with a Winchester 


You want to shoot the year ’round. With the 
ea: help of White Flyer targets you can! 


True, they lack feathers, they don’t whistle or 
quack but they bring you a tremendous thrill... 
sharpen your shooting eye...even though the 
hunting season’s closed. 


Enjoy them with good fellows in the out-of-doors 
or at your local trap or skeet club. Used with an 
inexpensive hand trap, these White Flyer targets 
»-. soar high, sweep into sharp curves, streak 
from right to left or in a bee-line ahead. 


The trapshooter’s favorite double is the Win- 
chester Model 21 shotgun—the world’s finest. 
Beautiful to look at—magnificent to shoot. 
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| WINCHESTER 


WINCHESTER “Craftsman- 
ship Firsts’’. . . Setting a new 
world standard in gun mak- 
ing, Winchester almost 50 
years ago established its own 
physical and chemical labo- 
ratories for control of “‘raw 
materials’’ and today scien- 
tifically checks every produc- 
tion process. Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
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ROLLER SKATES 


. a Beechcraft can add extra days of profit (and pleasure) to your regular month. 
Picture yourself with your own Beechcraft. You can come and go when you 
please and where you will. Across the continent, or upstate, at a 200 mile an hour 
speed — in luxurious comfort. No time lost in waiting for train or airline connections. 
None of the irritations, fatigue, and reduced personal efficiency that are part of travel 


by crowded public transportation means today. You set your own schedules. You 
make a bee-line to your destination. 


Nor will it take you long to discover, as many other executives have, that Beech 
travel time is not waste time. In the smooth upper reaches of the air .. . away from 
the distractions of your office . . . you'll find a relaxing place to go over important 
papers, dictate, confér with key personnel, or just rest and get a new perspective for 
the problems ahead. 


Owning a Beechcraft is.a paying proposition. We invite your request to prove it 
with facts, figures and a demonstration. Write us today. 


Seech Airerafi 


CORPORATION 














QUALIFIED DISTRIBUTORS ARE INVITED TO WRITE < 
US REGARDING THE BEECHCRAFT SALES AGENCY WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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jtem on a routine race card. It attracted 
little but local interest, for Kentuckians 
traditionally are fond of the breeding and 
racing of horses. In 1902 when Churchill 
Downs came under the direction of Col. 
Matt Winn, who witnessed the first 
Derby as a boy standing on the seat of his 
father’s wagon, it still was purely a local 
event. No one can explain exactly how 
the Kentucky Derby achieved the posi- 
tion it holds among America’s upper-case 
sporting events. It is not the oldest, or 
the richest, or the most punishing race in 
the country. From its inception in 1875, 
when fifteen starters competed for $2850, 
until comparatively recent times, it was 
just another horse race. And then all of a 
sudden it was so big for its britches that 
its aspect as a sporting classic became sec- 
ondary. 

Colonel Winn insists that he made no 
special effort to ballyhoo the Derby. In 
1913 a horse named Donerail bounced 
down in front and the new-fangled pari- 
mutuel system of betting returned $182.90 
for every two-dollar ticket. The long 
shot’s victory produced columns of na- 
tional publicity. 

In 1914 a gelding named Old Rosebud 
loafed over the mile and a quarter in two 
minutes, three and two-fifths seconds, 
establishing a Derby record that stood 
until Twenty Grand’s triumph seventeen 
years later. Again, reams of publicity. 

In 1915 Harry Payne Whitney sent his 
trim filly, Regret, to Louisville and she 
scored by two lengths against the best of 
fifteen rivals. This first and only victory 
by a filly was all the Derby needed. 

Now the race’s fame was spreading, 
and horses were being shipped from far 
sections to compete. Owners came along 
to see their entries run, and their friends 
came with them. They encountered a 
home-grown crowd schooled from child- 
hood in appreciation of horseflesh. They 
found shop windows festooned with 
photos of horses and jockeys. They dis- 
covered parties in progress and they 
joined up and had a good time and went 
home and told others about it. 

In such a crowd, eating is a problem 
but nét an insoluble one. The visitor who 
prefers not to battle restaurant mobs for 
a sirloin can ride an early streetcar to 


Churchill Downs 





the track—Churchill is one of the few 
courses in this country close enough to 
the downtown section to be reached 
thus—and feed in one of the restaurants 
there. 

On Derby Day at Churchill, five 
catering units operate with a staff of 
about 1600. Considering that it costs 
$100,000 to equip a catering establish- 
ment at a race track, and the restaurants 
operate only about thirty days a year, the 
prices are fair, although not low. 

If you attend the Derby for the first 
time, you will be part of a human mass 
that seethes like aspic in the stands, 
jostlee across the infield flowerbeds, cranes 
on tiptoe from the bleachers on the turn 
out of the “back side.” You will be hot 
and moist and uncomfortable, or cold and 
wet and uncomfortable—but you won’t 
care a mite. You’ll be content to be part 
of what may be the most vivid spectacle 
on the American sporting scene. 

A bugle sounds, the band plays My Old 
Kentucky Home, and the horses come 
out onto the track. They’ll be there per- 
haps fifteen minutes. For two minutes 
and a couple of seconds, they’ll be run- 
ning for a prize of $100,000 or so. Two 
minutes and a few seconds, a fragment 
of time toward which many men have 
devoted thousands of dollars and years of 
painstaking preparation. 

Few of your fellow spectators will give 
a moment’s thought to why one horse 
outran the others—to what has occurred 
in the past three years to make a win- 
ner. Let’s take a look. . . . 

Go back three years, to the day when 
a mare on one of America’s 500-odd 
breeding farms bore the colt destined to 
be the winner of the 1946 Derby. Chances 
are the foal was a son, for in the seventy- 
two years since Aristides got home in the 
first Derby, this race has been won only 
once by a filly. 

There is no way of estimating what it 
cost to bring the foal into the world. 
Maybe there were years of experimenting 
with blood lines. The mare may repre- 
sent an investment of thousands. Perhaps 
the breeding fee was as high as $2500. 

Within the first week of his life, a 
halter was fitted to his head and he was 
taught to answer to the pull of a lead-rope. 
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Girard-Perregaux, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


WATCHES 


SMC A / OF 


THE LONG AND brilliant career of 
a beloved citizen-of-the-world 
came to an end a few month: 
before a fine new watch 
began a distinguished career. 

Today, the names of both 
live on. Benjamin Franklin 
in wit and wisdom... 
Girard-Perregaux, 
in watchcraft 

. unsurpassed, 


y in 14 Kt. Gold 


> VW Jewels 

left, $65.00 
right, $90.00 
Plus Fed. Tox 


GIRARD - P ERREGAUX 


Wk YU SattH ld Athnlkh b+, 


Sold-by selected jewelers 17 jewels from $40 Write for booklet 68 


In Canada;| Hamilton, Ontario 














bright- 
tomorrow 


Some bright tomorrow, adventure 
will call, and you'll find yourself 
heading back to New York. 
Back to carefree strolls along Fifth 
Avenue...gay opening nights on 
Broadway...a million twinkling 
lights all over the city. 
And...the final touch of magic... 
back to The Waldorf-Astoria. 
From the exciting moment of 
ire your arrival, you will be part 
4} = of the stimulating life of fabulous 
im © Manhattan...and in your 
ft Waldorf quarters you will enjoy 
a) @ ial 14 Bi a unique sense of well-being, 
— privacy, and security, 


An haneils of The Welder}. Astoria ~ Maxo Vanka 


The \Naldorf. \ storia 


PARK AVENUE « 49TH TO 50TH © NEW YORK 
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porent envelopes for 
four photos or passes. 
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Removable card case 
holds your identification, 
credentials, 


miscellany. 


Deftly fashioned . . . smartly handsome . 

hand-crafted . . . stitchless ... with the useful 
features men want. In superb Goatskin, rich 
brown or black $6; in luxurious hazel Pigskin 
$7.50 ... plus tax... Good dealers have it. 
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He was nursed through as many sicknesses 
as the average infant experiences. 

He was born on or after January first, 
1943, and probably before the first of 
June. Throughout that year he was 
watched and fed and exercised and 
nursed. His feet were trimmed, his coat 
brushed. For a while he was allowed to 
romp at his mother’s side. Then he was 
taken away from her and weaned. On 
New Year’s Day, 1944, let us say, he 
became a yearling. 

If his breeder intended to race him, the 
business of breaking and schooling prob- 
ably started the following July. After 
a while he learned to respond to reins. 

Within a few weeks he was acquiring 
track manners. He had to be schooled in 
breaking out of the starting gate and 
taught to follow the inside rail. But it 
was important to teach him not to love the 
rail too well. 

One of the grandest horses that ever 
ran never did learn this lesson. The be- 
loved Equipoise ducked for that rail come 
hell or high water. “‘Lugging in” cost him 
at least three races because he fouled the 
horses behind him. 

The trainer of this year’s winner prob- 
ably worked his yearlings in sets—a group 
at a time. One day a colt ran on the in- 
side, one day in the middle, another time 
outside. 

There were innumerable small matters 
requiring attention. As a single example, 
it is customary to take a horse to the out- 
side when pulling him up at the finish of 
his work, usually on the turn beyond the 
finish line. A colt may come to consider 
any turn the finish line. Or he may duck 
out when he is tired, because he knows 
he won’t be driven hard on the outside. 









Gala crowds are as colorful as infield flower beds 


This can be as big a problem as it was for 
Whirlaway’s trainer. 

Throughout his two-year-old s ison, 
Whirlaway drove his stable and backers 
wild by running wide at the turns. He 
was one of the truly great horses of our 
time, a dead game guy and |! nest, 
blessed with a single burst of speed so hot 
it simply cooked every competitor within 
reach. But he did run out. And Plain 
Ben Jones, his trainer, slaved to break him 
of the habit. Preparing for the 194] 
Derby, Whirlaway raced in the Blue 
Grass Stakes at Keeneland with Wendell 
Eads up. Perhaps Whirlaway was too 
strong for Eads or maybe the jockey 
didn’t know him well enough. Anyhow, 
the kid let his mount take the lead too 
early, and Whirlaway used up that mag- 
nificent speed before he hit the home 
stretch. Our Boots won by six lengths. 

Five days later, Jones hoisted Eads 
into the saddle again for the Derby Trial 
at Churchill Downs. This time Eads kept 
the wraps on for half a mile. Then he sent 
Whirlaway flying into the lead. They 
swung around the stretch turn, and there 
the horse bore out on a tangent. Blue 
Pair won by three quarters of a length. 

This country is filled with admirers of 
Eddie Arcaro’s riding, but in any list of 
Arcaro fans the name of Abou Ben Jones 
leads all the rest. Ben wired Eddie and 
Eddie begged off an assignment and 
showed up in Louisville. Jones told him 
how he had to conserve that precious 
blast of speed for the final test. 

It may be that there isn’t another boy 
in the country with the cool assurance to 
do what Arcaro did. He took a hold on 
Whirlaway and let the others get the best 
of him by twenty lengths. Then at the 
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top of the stretch he clucked—and won 
by eight lengths. Whirlaway ran the last 
quarter-mile of a mile-and-a quarter race 
in 24 seconds flat, a record. His time of 
two minutes, one and two-fifths seconds, 
was the fastest ever made in a Derby. 

So that’s the story of a horse that ran 
out and learned better. But trainers 
don’t want to have to break habits like 
that. They work with their young horses 
patiently, bringing them to racing form. 
First the colt jogs, then he gallops, and at 
last his exercise boy “‘sets him down” for 
real work at top speed. 

From there on it’s like training a man. 
Some work cautiously up to racing dis- 
tances. Others gallop over greater dis- 
tances. The trainer decides what is best 
for the individual horse. 

By the time the colt gets to the races, 
several thousand dollars and an incal- 
culable amount of toil have been ex- 
pended on him. One large stud farm’s 
records, when prices were lower than now, 
showed the average living cost of each 
horse to be $840.10 per year. 

If, instead of racing, the colt was sent 
to the yearling auction ring, his purchase 
price must be reckoned into his pre-race 
cost. The auction, incidentally, is some- 
times the scene of blood-curdling gam- 
bling. William Helis paid $66,000 in 1943 
for a colt he named Pericles. Now four 
years old, Pericles has yet to see his first 
race. Hustle On was a $70,000 lemon. 
On the other hand, Albert Sabath gave 
$700 for Alsab, a horse that earned him 
$350,015. Man o’ War cost $5000, was 
worth $249,465 as a racer and $3,000,000 
a8 a sire. 

However, neither a $700 nor a $70,000 
yearling ever won a Kentucky Derby. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


Chances are this year’s winner, if he was 
sold, brought something between $5000 
and $15,000. 

He probably raced as a two-year-old, 
but not necessarily. If he did, his trainer 
may have “unwound” him last fall, taking 
him out of training gradually and letting 
him romp on a farm during the winter 
months. 

“Winter horses’’ used to be scorned 
among Derby candidates, but Black 
Gold was a winter horse that made good 
and so were Whirlaway and Lawrin. 

From the day the 1946 winner was 
foaled, ‘his stable worried about him. 
Right down to Derby Day, there was 
nothing sure about his starting. Some- 
how, somebody got this year’s winner 
ready for this year’s Derby. Then, after 
his trainer chivvied him to a fine physical 
edge and his owner scraped up the $525 
to start him, it was necessary to employ a 
capable jockey and give the boy sensible 
instructions. 

The last can be as important as any 
other factor. Alex Robb, of the Thorough- 
bred Racing Associations, tells of a 
mythical trainer who put Eddie Arcaro 
aboard a plater with these orders: 

“IT want you to come out of the gate 
fast, but not too fast. I want you to lay 
fourth on the first turn, move up to third 
on the back side, be second at the far 
turn, take the lead at the top of the 
stretch and come on to win.” 

When the pig finished seventh, the 
trainer demanded: “‘Didn’t I tell you to 
be fourth past the clubhouse, third down 
the back stretch, second on the elbow and 
come on in the stretch?” 

“What?” Jockey Arcaro yelled. “And 
leave the horse?”’ 


BY H. HAROLD DAVIS 
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Taken with an Argoflex. f 4.5 at 1/200 


.--nor to a picture either! 


A fuzzy outline, fogged by blurred 
detail—something cut off or left out, 
and it’s just another ‘“dog-gone” 
picture. It could have been better— 
with an Argoflex. 

Argofiex is the twin-lens camera. 
Matched lenses are focused in per- 
fect unison by one simple control. 
You see the picture before you take 
it. You know it is in sharp clear 


Actual size view 
shows here 





Synchronized 
matched lenses— 
one focuses 
the other “‘takes”’ 
the picture 
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focus. The picture you see is the 
picture the camera takes. 

Modern photographers recognize 
the Argoflex method as a better and 
simpler way of sighting and com- | 
posing finer pictures. For black and 
white or color. Ideal size (214 x 2'4) 
for album prints. Argoflex exact 
focusing affords superior enlarge- 
ments. For your next camera, get a 
new Argoflex—the twin-lens camera. 


ARGOFLEX MEANS— 


Better Composition because you see the pic- 
ture before you take it. The picture you see 
... is the picture you get. 

Exact Focus: Turning one simple control 
until the image is sharp, automatically pives 
the right focus. Then snap the picture. 
Actual Size: View-finder shows the picture 
in full negative size. 

Other Argofiex Features: Film size: 120 or 
620. Negative size 244 to 244. That means 
not just 8 exposures, but 12. Shutter speeds 
up to 1-200th. Lens f 4.5. Focusing range: 
3% feet to infinity. 


AMERICA’S FIRST TWIN-LENS CAMERA 


For better pictures 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


better use argofLlex 
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WITH THE MAGIC INSET 


nO BONES ABOUT IT! 


STAYS UP WITHOUT STAYS 


Here is one of the greatest girdle miracles of the century, an amaz- 
ing, revolutionary construction that every woman has dreamed of, 
yet has never enjoyed until now—but at last 'Perma-lift’* accom- 
plishes the almost unbelievable. 

“Perma-lift” has created a new—thrilling—youthful—lightweight 
girdle with all the advantages of boning—but With No Bones—all 
the restraint and control of boning—but With No Bones. A “Perma- 
lift" Girdle won't wrinkle, won't roll over, absolutely banishes the 
annoying discomfort that boning, even in the lightest garment, has 
caused you—will withstand countless washings and wear. 


No Bones means new .comfort—'‘Perma-lift” Girdles assure you _ 


undreamed-of comfort for the life of your garment. Ideal for vaca- 
tion wear is the famous “Perma-lift” seamless crotch pantie illustrated 
—perfect for all sport activities. It won't ride up—yet gives you com- 
plete freedom and comfort. 


Smartly styled, youthful, lightweight “Perma-lift” Girdles, Panties, — 


Foundations—$5 to $10—at fine stores everywhere. The perfect 
companion to your “Perma-lift” Brassiere, America’s Favorite, with 
“The Lift that never lets you down.” 


* “Perma-lift” and “Hickory” are trademarks of A. Stein & Company (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


TRUST THE TRADEMARKS THAT HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 
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There are bargains in Mexico, 


but oh, my, that gaudy 
BY FREDERICK C. OTHMAN 


ASARAPE never was meant to hang on a 
wall, or even drape on a piano. A real one 
is made of dark gray wool, like a blanket 
with a hole in the middle to accommodate 
the human head. A rural Mejicano wears 
it for an overcoat, and you’ll never catch 
him wrapping himself in one of those red, 
green and blue sarapes manufactured in 
Saltillo especially for the souvenir trade. 
Neither would he decorate his house with 
it. He’s an artistic fellow by nature. 
Thrifty too. 

He wouldn’t buy his best girl a filigreed 
silver butterfly in Taxco, not when he 
knew that the first time she pinned it on, 
it would fall apart like a trinket from a 
box of candied popcorn. You don’t have 
to bring back junk made for the ¢turista. 

Spend a few more pesos, get into a few 
more good-natured arguments with the 
makers of Mexican merchandise, and 
come home with things that you’ll enjoy 
the rest of your life. Or maybe I’m just 
lucky I have a bride who likes to argue 
in what she is pleased to call Spanish. 

So we went to Saltillo, center of the 
sarape industry in the plains west of 
Monterrey. We watched the Indians card 
the wool and make it into yarn, on spin- 
ning wheels exactly 
like Priscilla’s. We 
spent a morning 
watching the weavers 
throw their shuttles 
back and forth (such 
muscles, yet!) and 
then, to my bride’s 
everlasting horror, we 
watched ’em douse 
their wool in dye 
pots of grass green, 
blood red, and elec- 
tric blue. She told 
the sarape man she’d 
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sarape! 


like to buy about four dozen yards of his 
cloth in the original tan state. 

Impossible, he said with gestures. He 
didn’t have four dozen yards, and how 
long was a yard, anyhow? He measured 
his cloth in meters. He couldn’t sell her 
cloth undyed because it would be incom- 
plete and he could not charge the full 
price. My bride said she’d pay it anyhow. 
He said that wouldn’t be honesto. 

The argument progressed through two 
bottles of cerveza in the cantina around the 
corner and the maker of sarapes lost. He 
admitted with a display of white teeth 
that he’d been outmaneuvered, and in- 
sisted on buying a third botella. We got 
our cloth, which we wrapped in Manila 
paper and stuck in the back of the car. 

When we got home, the paper was torn 
and there was a black grease spot on our 
beige draperies-to-be. I fixed that with 
cleaning fluid. The black came out 
readily; so did the natural tan. One drape 
looked like it was going to have a white 
spot in the middle of it, six inches across. 
Very peculiar, my bride said. She called 
in a dry cleaner, who put the forty-eight 
yards through his plant. All the tan dis- 
appeared. My bride’s drapes had become 
a beautiful, creamy white. The tan turn- 
ed out to be the dirt from the fingers of 
the weavers. Or as my bride said: H’m- 
m-m-m... . Her living-room curtains, 
in any event, are handsome, springy virgin 
wool, the color of milk custard and as 
dirt-repellent as they are everlasting. Cost, 
two dollars a yard, dry cleaning included. 

In Mexico City we picked up a few 
Diego Rivera prints in rich greens, 
browns, yellows and reds, showing a peon 
in his cabbage patch, a cargador carrying 
a load bigger than himself, and a wife 
loading her husband’s basket with peonies 
for the flower market. They were no bet- 
ter perhaps than you may buy in Chicago, 
but they were the genuine Mexican ar- 
ticle. We had them framed at a cost of six 
dollars each and they’re making spots of 
genuine interest on our walls today. 

Mexico’s greatest living artist wasn’t in 
town at the time, but perhaps he will be 
when you get there; we were given to un- 
derstand that he likes nothing better than 
autographing prints of his water colors for 
goggle-eyed Americanos. 

We admired aloud the striking travel 
posters of the Mexican Tourist Agency. 
The flattered gerente gave us a set; on our 
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sun porch is the poster of Taxco with 
Borda’s pink cathedral as seen from across 
the square where the mariachi band plays. 

The tourist manager was no dope. We 
studied those free posters. And the next 
summer we were headed for Taxco, 
in the mountains south of Mexico City. 

Taxco is headquarters of Bill Spratling, 
the New Orleans architect who went 
south of the border to establish perhaps 
the most extraordinary silversmithy in the 
Western Hemisphere. His raw material is 
silver of 925 points fineness, or consider- 
ably purer and softer than standard ster- 
ling; so he makes it thicker. His workmen 
are Indians whose fathers and grand- 
fathers were silversmiths before them, 
while his designs are simplified Aztec. 

There are 200 silver shops in Taxco, 
mostly dependent on the turista’s casual 
purchase of baubles, There also is Sprat- 
ling, whose pieces are sold in America’s 
finest shops, and whose prices are steep. 
In Mexico, where a dollar buys nearly 
five pesos, the customer gets a break. 

The one thing in Spratling’s shop my 
bride really wanted was a heavy, squat 
water pitcher, polished to a sheen so soft 
that the hammer marks came and went, 
according to the way the light hit them. 
Price, 250 pesos. 

A turista doesn’t ordinarily spend 250 
pesos in Mexico for any one article. That’s 
a lot of money. Daily for a week Sprat- 
ling took that pitcher from its flannel 
wrappings for my bride’s inspection; daily 
he escorted her into the workroom so she 
could talk with the men who hammered it 
from a sheet of silver as thick as the cover 
of a dictionary. 

When finally my bride made up her 
mind, Othman, the spendthrift, didn’t 
have 250 pesos with him. Spratling said 
this didn’t matter (and you might as well 
remember this, yourself); he’d gladly take 
acheck. He’d never seen me before in his 
life, nor heard of my bank, but he said 
he’d discovered over the years that turistas, 
as a class, were honest folks. We got the 
pitcher. It is my bride’s pride and joy. 

Another year we went to Guadalajara, 
where we spent several weeks and auto- 
matically got chummy with a number of 
citizens. (In Mexico such things happen; 
you can’t escape making friends, even if 
you’re bent on it.) We had dinner with 
them; they ate with us at the Hotel Del 
Parque, where the house specialty is ocean 
trout with rich, chile dressing. When 
eventually we had to leave for home, one 






Changing a tire like this is enough to 
put a damper on any holiday. But water- 
proof RUB-R-LITE will see you through! 





More reason for a non-corrosive flash- 
light! RUB-R-LITE sheds light on dark 
waters. And stands the gaff of sea air! 





If there’s any time you can’t afford to 
“fuss with flashlights” it’s in camp. It’s 
got towork every time. RUB-R-LITE does! 


The Water-Proof — 
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FLASHLIGHT mf 


Damage -Proof 





Now you, too, can have the flashlight 
that won top honors in the war. The 
flashlight you can’t break; that always 
delivers light wherever you need it. 
Say RUB-R-LITE to your dealer and see! 
Lennan Lights, Inc., Burbank, California, 
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For Holiday or business trips, 

you'll be glad you waited for 

OSHKOSH —the luggage of 

prideful smartness, sturdy life- 

time craftsmanship and tradi- 

tionally finer materials. For 

now OSHKOSH luggage is 

again ready to serve discriminating 

travelers — tho still in limited quantities. You may not find the 

specific OSHKOSH piece of your choice immediately— but it's 
worth waiting to know you own a genuine OSHKOSH. 

Your Oshkosh dealer can help you plan your luggage as 
merchandise becomes available. See him and let him show you 
why, for matched set or individual piece, there’s an Oshkosh to 
satisfy every travel-need—better : : . why the OSHKOSH trade- 
mark assures getting luggage that is distinctively YOURS! 


OSHKOS TRUNKS & 


LUGGAGE 
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of our friends—a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Guadalajara—presented us with 
an Aztec liquor bottle he’d dug up, him- 
self, from the ruins. Really an antique. 

This bottle has an extra hole near the 
neck to take care of the vapors from the 
ancients’ drinking whisky. The corn fer- 
mented in the bottle; for the Aztecs it was 
either bore the hole or have the jug ex- 
plode. We also received with gratitude 
one of their good-luck frogs, a black piece 
of pottery of incredible ugliness, but guar- 
anteed to bring good fortune to any 
household in which it reposes. We’re still 
waiting for the gold mine to be discovered 
under the asparagus bed. Frog, get busy! 


In Guadalajara my bride’s mind still 
was on draperies; she needed something 
light and airy for her bedroom. The 
weaver suggested that she might like to 
supply the design and supervise the pro- 
duction. She’d never designed yard goods 
before, but why not? “Magnifico,” the 
man said, upon viewing her pattern. She 
beamed. The drapes, of hand-woven cot- 
ton cord, do look magnifico, particularly 
when you consider that they cost seventy- 
five cents per meter, or a little less than 
that per yard. 

Twenty minutes out of Guadalajara by 
bus is Mexico’s greatest dinnerware 
factory—factory is the word. 

The experts sprawl comfortably on 
open-air patios and, when in the mood, 
decorate platesfreehandandinanycolor,to 
order. You may get a caricature of your in- 
digent uncle on the gravy bowl, a picture 
of a cow on the steak platter, a cucumber 
vine on the pickle dish. While I was there 
another turista was ordering a 132-piece 
dinner set adorned with pictures of 
her three kittens. She said she bet no- 
body’d have dishes like hers; I bet nobody 
will. 

When left to himself, a Mexican dish 
maker is inclined to paint a flower on each 
plate, and since there are lots of flowers in 
Mexico and also in his imagination, he 
puts a different one on each piece. Glazed 
usually with a soft blue background, such 
a set of dishes is a thing of beauty, but in- 
clined to chip. Make the artista pack 
same carefully in straw if you invest. 

Guadalajara also is the seat of the 
bubble-glass industry. This is a blue prod- 
uct, too; pale or dark, according to your 
whim. Only trouble is that water tum- 
blers of Mexican bubble glass frequently 
look as if they were blown by a five-year- 
old or a drunk with ten thumbs. They’re 
wobbly, but the bubbles inside are pretty 
and if you smash one the loss is not great. 
Such glassware is, however, standard 
merchandise in almost any gift shoppe 
this side of the border, and if I were you I 
wouldn’t load down my suitcase with it. 


If you see a sefiorita with green finger. 
nails, follow her. She is a fingernail artist 
and you’ll want to do business with her. 

For a starter she takes a wooden bowl 
about a foot and a half across and paints 
it red. When that dries, she gives it a coat 
of green. When the green is almost dry, 
but not quite, she goes to work with her 
fingernails, all ten of them, scraping tra- 
ditional designs of birds roosting in trees, 
or eagles among the cacti. The designs 
come out red with a green background, 
and when well done are works of art. The 
color combinations are legion. I’d recom. 
mend your purchase of a bow]; if you also 
can make a color snapshot of the artist’s 
fingernails, you’ll treasure that too. 

Mexican baskets, ranging in size from 
those barely able to hold one jumping bean 
to those large enough to hide a magician’s 
assistant, are for sale everywhere. 

One of the wonderful things about 
Mexican artisans is that they see beauty 
in anything, including tin cans. They 
flatten em out, polish ’em carefully, 
and come up with candelabra, serving 
trays, cornices, and statues, all intricately 
and wonderfully fluted, convoluted, and 
snipped into metallic lace. The finished 
article is given a coat of shellac so it won’t 
rust, but it may be that you’d better take 
along your own tomato can, gallon size 
preferably. The war put a serious crimp in 
the stockpiles of the tin-can artists. 

We’d been practicing the rumba at the 
Club Atlantida in Guadalajara, and that’s 
where we made our one major shopping 
mistake. We bought twenty phonograph 
records, made in Mexico by Mexican 
rumba artistas. When we got to the bor- 
der, a Customs inspector looked upon us 
suspiciously. Those records? Mexican 
music. Maybe, the guard replied, pre- 
suming we were spies with messages re- 
corded on wax. He insisted on playing 
every record through—on both sides—on 
a portable phonograph. A pleasant con- 
cert, but for a needle he must have used 
a rusty nail. Our records never played 
properly again. 

Ah, well. Our total investment in 
things Mexican is something under $200; 
our grandchildren will continue to enjoy 
things we brought home. If you buy 
Mexican pottery because it’s cheap, 
remember: It’ll make the food taste odd 
until (sooner than you think) it breaks. 

As for a sarape, don’t buy one unless 
you intend to wear it to work. It’s no 
good for anything else, and I still think 
an overcoat with sleeves is better. 
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Remember Thursday Night! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most popular stars —Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.S.T. 
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YOU'RE REALLY DRESSED-UP IN SHIRTSLEEVES 
WITH SHIRTS AND SLACKS OF 


LESEM’ BACH & CO, INC., 257 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N.Y 


VACATIONISTS touring in the 
National Parks this summer will 
find hotels and other facilities, 
with few exceptions, operating 
at almost prewar normal. But 

“Don’t plan to go to any one of the 
parks unless you have asked for reserva- 
tions and had confirmation,” advises Oli- 
ver G. Taylor, who is supervisor of con- 
cessions of the National Park Service. 
“Tourists who don’t have reservations will 
just have to sleep outside.” 

“We are going to take care of as many 
as we can this season,”’ Taylor said. “But 
we won’t book large parties as we did be- 
fore the war. Instead we intend to spread 
the business to couples and families so that 
as many as possible will be able to come.” 

Minimum accommodations will be of- 
fered tourists in northern areas as soon as 
the snows disappear from the roads, al- 
though in these sections the season does 
not open until June. All public camping 
grounds will be open this summer. They 
have been kept in condition during the 
war, although not many tourists have 
used the facilities since 1941. 

Most of the big hotels will be in opera- 
tion again, as will lodges and housekeep- 
ing camps. So will concessions for the sale 
of pictures, films and souvenirs, and park 
bus services. And there will be saddle 
horses for hire, boating, guided trail trips, 
and naturalist services. 

Food and lodging, Taylor said, will cost 
a bit more than before the war, depending 
upon OPA ceilings. He used the three Yel- 
lowstone National Park hotels—Mam- 
moth Springs Hotel, Old Faithful Inn, 
and Grand Canyon Hotel—as examples 
of more elaborate accommodations. 
Rates at lodges and tent camps are lower. 
In 1941 hotel rates ranged from $2.75 a 
day, without meals, for one person in a 
room without bath, to $9.00 a day for a 
room with bath, meals included. Single 
meals: breakfast, $1.25; lunch, dinner, 
$1.50 each. 

The Navy has released the Ahwahnee 
Hotel in Yosemite National Park, but it 
won’t be open until late summer because 
of needed repairs. The Wawona Hotel 
will open only when refrigeration equip- 
ment, lost through fire, is replaced. 

Going-To-The-Sun and Cut Bank, cha- 
lets in Glacier Park, probably won’t open 
this summer, as they need repairs. There 
won’t be cabins at Paradise Valley and 
Yakima Park in Mount Rainier National 
Park. The cabins were moved away to 
house war workers. 


Steamship Construction 


THE FIRST AMERICAN luxury liner launched 
since the war, the 17,000-ton Del Norte, 


will make her maiden voyage on the 
South American run by early summer. 
The vessel-is one of three being built for 
Mississippi Shipping Company’s Delia 
Line. The air-conditioned Del Norte wil] 
carry 120 passengers. Two ships, the De} 
Mar and Del Sud, are under construction, 

There’s more good news for American 
travelers. Construction of three fast 650. 
foot passenger liners is planned by the 
American Export Lines, in the Mediter. 

ranean trade. Each will carry 
about 650 passengersand | 3,600 
long tons of cargo. They will 
have a speed of twenty-two 
knots. The United States Mari- 
time Commission has plans for 
two twenty-eight-knot passen- 
ger-cargo vessels for the South 
American trade. 

And this is what some of the other major 
companies are planning: The French Line 
will build seven fast new liners of between 
28,000 and 43,000 tons. They will be air 
conditioned and have a high percentage 
of cabins with bath facilities. Three will 
be placed in North Atlantic service, two 
on the route between France and the West 
Indies, and two in the Mediterranean. 

Holland-America Line plansasister ship 
of 36,000 tons for the Nieuw Amsterdam. 
It is probable the two sister ships will 
serve in the North Atlantic during spring, 
summer and autumn, and on cruises dur- 
ing the winter. 

Cunard-White Star has laid the keels 
for two combination passenger-cargo ves- 
sels of the 14,000-ton, 500-foot class. They 
will make about sixteen knots and will 
carry 250 single-class passengers. An 
11,000-ton vessel is being built for the 
Swedish-American Line but won’t be in 
use until next year. 


About Men’s Fashions 


GRAY AND YELLOW will be dominant col- 
ors in men’s fashions this year, according 
to the Men’s Fashion Guild of New York. 
Heavy emphasis wil also be placed on 
casual wear. Typical items are a soft 
leisure jacket of imported wool, hand- 
woven in the Shetland Islands, and jack- 
ets of tweed and flannel. Accompanying 
the jackets are gabardine slacks in solid 
yellow or gray. Hats will include yellow 
gabardine with gray bands, gray felt with 
yellow feathers, and colorful neckwear. 
On the beaches, the South American 
influence will be seen in striped swim 
trunks with matching basque shirts. 


Service to Mexico 


THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS of Mexico, in co- 
operation with the Missouri Pacific, has 
through Pullman service from St. Louis to 
Mexico City. Plans are under way for 
streamliners to speed the run, but sched- 
ules haven’t been announced. 


European Outlook Brightens 


“HOTELS THROUGHOUT PARI are slowly be- 
ing renovated and some of the necessities 
for comfort are being furnished,” Walter 
C. Rundle, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, reported recently. 
“There is, however, a continuing scarcity 
of accommodations.” 

Rates for hotel rooms in the French 
capital are still above the prewar stand- 
ard, with the minimum at such places as 
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the Grand ranging from 300 to 400 francs, 
op about $2.50 to $3.50. Hotels of the 
Ritz lass charge from 800 francs, about 
$7.00, upward. Food is slightly more 
plentiful but still expensive and rationed. 

Czechoslovakia is preparing for tourists. 
Railway lines are in operation. Food is 
garcee and ration cards are required. 
The majority of the hotels, especially in 
Praha (Prague), have not been damaged 
and the usual comforts are available. 

Accommodations are not too difficult to 
obtain and charges range from 80 to 200 
kronen in first-class hotels. That is about 
$1.70 to $4.20. Breakfast costs from fif- 
teen to twenty kronen (thirty to forty 
cents), and from forty to sixty kronen (80 
cents to about $1.30) is the price for 
luncheon and dinner. 


Caribbean Ferries to Start 


THE PROPOSED FERRY SERVICE to bridge 
over-water links of an eastern branch of 
the Pan American Highway is expected to 
become a reality about the first of June. 
Announcement of the first trip was made 
by H. G. Williams, president of the Gulf 
Atlantic Transportation Company. The 
service will link Key West, Florida, to 
Habana, Cuba; the western tip of Cuba 
to the Yucatan Peninsula, Mexico; the 
southeastern tip of Cuba to Jamaica and 
Haiti; and the Dominican Republic to 
Puerto Rico. Automobiles, trucks, trailers 
and foot passengers will be carried on the 
ferries, which are 400 feet long. Present 
schedules include a six-hour trip over the 
ninety nautical miles each way between 
Key West and Habana or the Dominican 
Republic-Puerto Rico run. 


Plan Aircraft Shows 


TWO NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOWS will be 
held late this fall under sponsorship of 
the Aircraft Industries Association of 
America. One will be held on the East 
Coast, the other in the West, actual sites 
to be selected later. Personal-aircraft 
manufacturers plan to stage the shows 
on a scale comparable to the prewar 
national automobile displays. ‘ 


Radio for Personal Planes 


BENDIX RADIO has announced a two-way 
communications unit for personal planes 
that will be of great help to sportsmen 
and vacationers owning the small sky 
craft. The equipment weighs seven pounds 
and fits into a 5-by-7-by-7-inch opening in 
the instrument panel. Transmission can 
be made to ground stations at distances of 
seventy-five miles or more, depending on 
the altitude of the plane. 


And Sport Shorts 


‘CANOE that can be carried in two small 
tipper bags, and assembled in about ten 
minutes, has been developed by Link 
Aviation Dx vices, Inc. The canoe can be 
packed in the trunk of an automobile or 
stowed in the cabin of an airplane. 

The “Linkanoe” weighs only sixty-five 
pounds. Much of that lightness comes 
from use of molded plastic in each of the 
raft’s ten sections. The plastic doesn’t 
arp and is non-absorbent. A canvas 
sheath fits over the hull and is held in 
place by clastic airplane shock cord which 
makes the canoe completely watertight. 
Both fore and aft decks have metal com- 


partments in which fishing tackle, ammu- 
nition or first-aid kits may be stored. 

About 3,000,000 new bicycles will be 
manufactured this year, according to esti- 
mates of the Ball and Roller Bearing 
Manufacturers. Demand is expected to 
spur production for several years. Much 
of the chrome and nickel trimming of 
prewar years will be lacking, however, in 
1946 models. 

A unique service for motorboat owners 
has been established on Lake Winnebago, 
in Wisconsin, by the Universal Motor 
Company. It is known as the “AquaLab” 
and is a specially constructed building 
with a 300-foot dock that provides com- 
plete facilities for testing and servicing 
marine engines and boats. There company 
engineers test to determine fuel thrift and 
oil consumption, propeller efficiency, mo- 
tor weight distribution and other prob- 
lems. The ““AquaLab” has a galley, dining 
room, living room, and comfortable sleep- 
ing quarters for guests. 

Cleveland, celebrating its 150th birth- 
day this year, will be host to two important 
sports events this summer. The National 
Open Golf Championship will be held 
June 13, 14 and 15. The National Air 
Races, canceled since 1939, will run from 
August 31 through September 2. 


Airport Expansion 


SAN FRANCISCO is planning to expand its 
municipally owned airfield into a sixty- 
million-dollar project during the next five 
years. Plans are for a shopping and serv- 
ice center where plane passengers will be 
able to eat, drink, amuse themselves, or 
buy clothing without leaving the airport. 

The administration and passenger ter- 
minal building will cost about $2,250,000 
and will cover approximately three city 
blocks. Pan American World Airways 
has leased fifty acres and plans to spend 
seven million dollars on hangars, shops, 
and other base facilities. United Air 
Lines will add another million dollars to 
its present facilities. TWA will spend 
large sums to increase its equipment and 
Western Airlines plans to triple its work- 
ing crews at San Francisco. American 
Airlines has tentative plans to lease forty 
acres and may move its Pacific coast base 
from Los Angeles. 

And in Toledo, Ohio, the new munici- 
pal airport building, expected to be in use 
this fall, will symbolize the city as the 
glass capital. The main structure will be 
250 feet long and one story in height ex- 
cept at the west end, where a dining room 
will be located over the lounge and adjoin- 
ing cocktail bar and coffee shop. Unob- 
structed view to the outside will be accom- 
plished by use of an entire window wall 
across the lounges and dining room. The 
building will cost approximately $200,000. 


Egyptian Travel Eases 


TRAVEL CONDITIONS in Egypt are improv- 
ing. Advance reservations can be made in 
Cairo at Shepheard’s, the Continental, 
and Mena House if requested well in ad- 
vance. The general condition of the hotels 
is good. The same situation is true of the 
Hatels National, Carlton, and Metropoli- 
tan. Restaurant cars are operating on all 
main-line trains in Egypt. Sleeping-car 
accommodations are available if booked 
well in advance. 
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Por WINGS on your vacation this summer. Make 
it a United Mainliner vacation at new low fares 
that are easy on the pocketbook. Enjoy conve- 
nience and comfort, speed and economy, secing 
sights you've never seen, visiting places you've 
never had time or money to reach. The whole 
country, with its scenic attractions, is right close 
by when you fly on a leisurely 2-weeks vacation. 


Spacious 4-engine United Mainliners will take 
you to all of California from anywhere on The 
Main Line Airway. You'll see stately snow-capped 
mountains rising from a brilliant skirt of orange 
groves . . . the colorful, beach-fringed shore-line, 
dotted with an endless chain of sun-bathed re- 
sorts. Flying will give you time to explore Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, gateways 
to the East. 


The great Pacific Northwest is only a few com- 
fortable hours away by United Mainliner. Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, B. C., Puget 
Sound, Olympic and Rainier National Parks — 
few places in the world rival the magnificent 
scenery of these “stepping-stones” to Alaska. 


Of course, you'll want to see the National Parks 
—Ycllowstone, Yosemite, Glacier. Their wild 
gamc, glorious flowers and fascinating natural 
wonders are sights never to be forgotten. Too, 
United taps the heart of the Dude Ranch coun- 
try. And nearby is Denver, gateway to Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 


On United’s strategic Main Line Airway lic the 
Great Lakes and the big Eastern cities . . . bustling 
Chicago . . . famous Washington, D. C. ... 
historic Philadelphia . . . fabulous New York, 


Vancouver, 8. C. J 


™/§ 
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portal to Europe, Bermuda and the W<-t Indig 
—all open to you on a United Mainliner . acation 


History-stecped Boston, with its famous harbor 
. .. New England’s mountain and seashore resorts 
... Cape Cod . . . eastern Canada .. . the quiet 
towns and villages “down east”. . . can all be 
part of your vacation.when you fly United. 


Have you ever imagined a vacation offering so 
much? When you fly you spend your time 
“there,” not “getting there and back.” This 
year, fares are 24% less than pre-war vacation 
fares. Now you save money as well as time by 
flying. And you can take special circle tours. A 
United ticket permits you to go one way and 
return another at no extra cost. Call or write 
your United Air Lines office or consult an 
authorized travel agent. 
© United Air Lines has been presented an Award of 
Honor by the National Safety Council for having flown 
more than a billion passenger miles in the past three 


years without a fatal accident. We are proud of our flight and 
ground personnel who made this record possible. 


UNITED AIR LINES 
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EDITORIAL: 
“Time to Play 

SgEASON of get-up-and-go at last 
d. The years of the war have 
and there is much to re- 
In this first springtime of 
all the pent-up wanderlust of 
an ttehy-footed people will burst 
forth like the buds on the red maple. 
Soon the landscape will be jumping 
with the stampede of eager vacation- 
ists to America’s playgrounds in 

search of well-deserved recreation. 
Nothing like it has ever bubbled up 
before, even in this land of tourists. 
The national parks expect the record 
of 21,000,000 visitors in 1941 to be 
smashed this year. From mountain- 
top to ocean front the hotels, resorts, 
and concessionaires are frantically 
trying to prepare for the throngs in- 
tent upon jamming into one, two or 
three summer weeks all of the relaxa- 


tion missed since Pearl Harbor. These 


prospective hosts to America at play 
know that the war isn’t over when 
it comes to trained manpower, to 
menus, to the supplies and facilities 
that add up to pleasant memories for 
the vacation-hungry guests. 

Most vacation-deserving Amer- 
icans know these things too. They 
bump into similar shortages in their 
daily lives. But apparently only a 
relatively few patient, enduring souls 
have reached the logical conclusion, 
namely: that for those who have a 
choice of holiday dates, this is the 
year to try a winter vacation, in- 
stead. Many others may reach the 
same conclusion, afterwards. 

For, to be entirely objective about 
this matter of vacations, HoLipay be- 
lieves that this year, especially, sum- 
mer vacations should be the reward 
principally of those who have no op- 
tion about the season. They alone 
will be so numerous as to stretch the 
seams of the available space and facil- 
ities. Those who can select their own 
weeks away from work well may de- 
fer to those who can’t. 


Other Seasons Good Too 


Doesn’t it make sense? For one 
thing, staggered vacations will mean 
fewer disappointments over lack of 
adequate accommodations and serv- 
ees, fewer unpleasant memories of 


‘Whatever crowded resort area hap- 


pens to be selected. And many peo- 
ple will discover a refreshing fact— 
that vacations in autumn, winter or 
spring can be fun too. For a nation 
of 139,000,000 people, a June-to- 
August s--ason is a bottleneck. 
J The idea that “vacations” and 
mer” are synonymous is a 
horse-and-buggy hangover into this 
Postwar world. Today this is a hack- 
heyed idea; it loses sight of the impor- 
‘ance of utilizing leisure time to best 


advantage. There was an age when 
the concentration of vacations in sum- 
mer was logical. You could drive a 
horse only about thirty miles a day, 
and then only in the summertime 
when roads were passable. Tradition 
and custom are strong forces. They 
rule the majority of vacations, in 
spite of progress that makes it possi- 
ble to drive 500 miles a day over 
modern highways or fly coast to coast 
in ten to twelve hours. In this post- 
war world you can winter in the sun- 
shine of the tier of Southern states 
from California to Florida, or in the 
ski-lands of the North, as easily as our 
fathers and mothers journeyed to a 
resort within a stone’s throw of home. 
And a lot more enjoyably, if you are 
aware of the fascinating places to go 
and the interesting things to do. 
Offices and industries which de- 
cree when their employees shall take 
vacations should, we think, catch up 
with this changing world of leisure 
time. The calendar has a new vaca- 
tion format that covers twelve months 
instead of three. -Leisure can be en- 
joyable and beneficial at any time of 
the year. There is really no more rea- 
son to bind employees to the summer 
season than to tell time by a sundial. 
If all Americans had freedom of 
choice of their own holiday time the 
peaks and valleys of travel and recrea- 
tion would be leveled. It seems to us 
that everyone would benefit by that. 


EDITOR 





And Contents Noted 


stncE Ho ipay’s first issue was delivered to 
subscribers and newsstands over the coun- 
try on February 20, thousands of letters 
and telegrams from those who have read the 
magazine have been received. 

The interest in Hoxipay’s plan to con- 
tribute to the pursuit of happiness with 
articles on exciting things to do and inter- 
esting places to go has been enthusiastic and 
thereby encouraging and rewarding. Let- 
ters from readers indicate clearly that there 
is a great and uncharted field of publication 
ahead, with requests for articles and infor- 
mation on subjects ranging from the interior 
regions fed by the Yukon to the care and 
feeding of Great Danes. All show a keen 
interest in what we are trying to do—namely, 
add extra dimension to American living. 

This is a sincere acknowledgment of all 
these communications, even though a vigor- 
ous effort has been made to answer them 
all personally. Out of the tremendous mail 
welcoming the advent of Hotipay, many 
constructive suggestions have been ob- 
tained. These range from the suggestion 
by those who plan to save each issue of the 
magazine for reference, that the name and 
date be printed on the binding edge, which 
has been adopted in this issue, to ideas for 
future articles. 

All letters from readers have .been given 
very careful consideration. The ideas for 
improvement are all being studied and 
many will be adopted as soon as possible. 

We particularly wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all who have received Hout- 
DAY so enthusiastically, both for their good 
wishes and for their constructive criticism. 
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Holiday in May 


BILL SPRINGFIELD, who shot the pictures 
which accompany Frank Martinez’s piece 
When the Band Parades, page 60, decided 
he would like to be a North Carolina tarheel. 
Now, so help us, he has an official proclama- 
tion from the governor of that state to that 
effect. He’s the first ever to be created by 
executive order. And speaking of the band 
story, the high-school kids of Elizabeth City 
wanted one of the color pictures which go 
with it, for publication in their yearbook. 
In this case, Hotipay was glad to oblige. 

Red Smith’s Kentucky Derby story in this 
issue reminds us. Not long ago, we had staff 
photographer Alfred Dé Lardi making some 
of his fine color shots down in Lexington. 
Now Alfred is a man who gets into the spirit 
of things quickly. He even talks like a hard- 
boot now. According to the tale that comes 
out of the South, Alfred was having a sam- 
ple: of a Kentucky product when a horse 
walked into the bar and demanded an old- 
fashioned “‘with catsup.” Dé Lardi watched 
the horse toss it off, then turned to the inn- 
keeper. “Say,” he asked, “isn’t it a little 
unusual for horses to drink old-fashioneds 
with catsup?” 

“I dunno,” said the man. “‘Catsup’s good. 
I like it that way myself.” 

We foresee difficulty with poets. Ho i- 
DAY’s formula doesn’t call for a department 
of metrical expression. Berton Braley writes: 
“There is meter and rhyme in the motors 
that climb the heights of the highway in 
high, there’s a lyrical tone to the planes as 
they drone their rhythmical way through 
the sky. There’s a syncopate beat to the 
thud of the feet of horses you back with your 
purse, and a ski-jumping race is a poem of 
grace—but Hoiimay doesn’t use verse.” 

A lot of nice things take place over in the 
art department these days. Newly-wed 
Margie Dahlstrom was smitten flat by some 
of Philadelphia’s raiding flu bugs recently. 
Without a word to anyone, husband Robert 
Cato, a free-lance artist, came in, sat down 
and did several days’ stint for her. Don 
May, art director, is too shrewd to make 
any comparative comments on the work. 


Marbles, Hats, Flies 


Preparation of Ho.ipay’s art, inciden- 
tally, must prove baffling to the accounting 
division at times. Last month the artists 
were queried about marbles (used for a spe- 
cial art effect in the April issue) on the ex- 
pense account. This month, thanks to Bill 
Driscoll’s story Even I Can Tie a Fly, page 
66, they probably will be queried about 
buying (a) one lady’s hat, and (b) a flock of 
trout flies. The items were needed for that 
authenticity which is part of Hoxipay’s 
program in art as well as article. 

The perennial quest for the same quality 
led Carl L Biemiller and the photographer 
who handled the Dime-Bank Odyssey, page 


42, to become honorary members of the 
same Kitty Kat Klub you'll read about.. 
How can you get a look at “the books” un- 
less you’re a stockholder in the firm? 

Of course, you can achieve authenticity 
if you are a qualified authority. Take Mr. 
Harold Ickes, for instance, on the subject of 
Space for Play. Mr. Ickes not only peels 
the hide from those short-sighted communi- 
ties which allow children to grow up minus 
room for recreation but he does it scientifi- 
cally, fact by fact. This story, incidentally, 
is the last magazine article the famous old 
curmudgeon wrote as Secretary of the ln- 
terior before he left the post last February, 
having been National Parks boss since 1933. 

Just as one thing is buttoned down, some- 
thing else pops up—generally good, how- 
ever. Zelia Zigler, who heads Ho.ipay 
SERVICE, is currently tearing around, brand- 
ishing her new “trip planner’’—calculated 
to take the pangs out of planning. We can 
hardly wait to go someplace. . . . 

Some of the writers in this league don’t 
linger. Someone sent us a clipping from the 
Miami Herald’s fishing column and there in 
print was Gladys Perrow Wehr who does 
the Young Lincoln Lived Here piece on 
page 57. Nothing cheers an editor’s heart 
like knowing where the writers are. 

Dolores Taylor Scott, for instance, who 
writes about Fabulous Fifth Avenue, page 
79, was located in some tony cosmetic shop 
along the same street. “I was fascinated,” 
she reported. “Even trapped. They mixed 
up forty shades of face powder, added some- 
thing and told me now they had duplicated 
the exact shade of my skin. I didn’t buy any.” 

Time to go out and ride with the Ran- 
cheros . . . on page 23. 


June Preview 


STILL AMERICA’s best-beloved honeymoon 
spot, Niagara Falls is part of the nation’s 
folklore. Carl L. Biemiller unlocks this 
mecca of memories with a warmly writ- 
ten story of a sentimental spectacle, Wish 
You Were Here, in your next Hotipay. 

The best rewards from leisure time come, 
not from distance traveled but from curi- 
osity and observation, says Dorothy Thomp- 
son, commentator, analyst and one of the 
nation’s women leaders. You’!l find her per- 
sonal recipe for rewarding spare time in 
Look Again, a thoughtful article that will 
help your summer-vacation planning. 

In Colorado where gold, guns and gump- 
tion built a queen city on the plains Helen 
Worden found a story of a city many travel- 
ers plan to visit—Denver, which she char- 
acterizes in her article High, Wide and 
Handsome. 

If you plan to dunk in pool or surf this 
summer, you might want to see what the 
gals are wearing in California where many 
of the beachwear fashions are set, as reported 
by Edo Ivey in Meeting the Prodigal Sun. 
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New York’s Little Bohemia, groomed and 


tamed, still lures Main Street dreamers 


BY MARY PARKER 


ONCE, THE BOLDER VIsITORS to New York would 
take a sight-seeing bus in Times Square to Green- 
wich Village, Little Bohemia, to be shocked by 
women with mannish haircuts and tweed suits, 
smoking cigarettes in ten-inch jade holders. The 
really reckless ones would crash a speak-easy 
where long-haired poets brooded over bootleg 
in coffee cups. There was an atmosphere con- 
tinental, exciting—and incredibly wacky. 

It is still worth while to visit Greenwich Vil- 
lage, but the experience will be one of contrasts. 
A nickel and a ten-minute subway ride will 
transport you from a city of steel-and-concrete 
canyons to a village not unlike any rural commu- 
nity, with its main street, its small-town news- 
paper and people gossiping over back fences. The 
fabulous village has become simply a village. 

Spring transforms this unique corner of Man- 
hattan. Window boxes blossom in bright red 
geraniums and fresh ivy. Cafés on Fifth Avenue 
move onto the sidewalks, some with awnings and 
potted plants of shiny green. The hurdy-gurdy 
man comes out of hibernation and grinds a 
quavering Let Me Call You Sweetheart. Below 
the famous Memorial Arch, gateway to Wash- 
ington Square, a hatless little man with a close- 
cropped beard plucks from a roll of cotton bits 
of fluff which he tosses to the breeze. English 
sparrows dive down and catch them in mid-air, 
chandelle steeply and fly away to line their new 
nests. On a near-by bench is a man whose body 
is more completely covered with pigeons than 
Sally Rand’s ever was with bubbles. Later, on 
hot summer nights, if a villager can’t reach his 

friends by telephone, he strolls down 
to the Square and finds them. 
That’s a little slice of Greenwich 
Village, asmall town surrounded by 
the world’s most heartless city. Par- 7 
ties of sight-seers still wander 
through the winding streets all day— 
and all night—searching for a 





Charles, who used to run the French Pastry Shop 
on Sixth Avenue, opened his own place a couple 
of doors below and quickly established himse 
as a rival of the Lafayette in fine cuisine 

Papa Conte, in the elegant remains of Colon. 
nade Row on Lafayette Street across from the old 
John Jacob Astor mansion, has been treating his 
guests to fine food and hospitality for thirty years, 
In summer you dine in the garden where the 
Delano children used to play. 





The tree in the corner of one of the oldest 
restaurants in the Village at 64 West 10th Stree 
had to come down a few years ago because jt 
was crowding out the customers, but in summer 
you can reach out and touch one of its many 
scions through the windows opening on the 
garden. 

There are dozens of other less famous restau- 
rants where the food is good and inexpensive. 
Some of them serve the same people so regularly 
that even a native, dropping in for the first time, 
gets the feeling that he is dining at a private club. 

If you want entertainment with your food, 
there’s ample choice. Where you go is largely a 
matter ef age and taste. Young people flock to 
Nick’s on Seventh Avenue. Nick made his repu- 
tation with sizzling steaks and keeps it with 
sizzling music played by top-flight jazz men 


Art outdoors, with a capital A 





Gay street, aptly named, was once a cowpath 


to be felt, not stared at like a monkey in a zoo, 
A good way to get into the spirit of the Village 
is to buy a copy of The Villager and read it from 
cever to cover. It is the natives’ small-town pa- 
per, and it prints everything going on in the 
neighborhood from meetings of the Friends 
of Democracy to the new Poets’ Corner, where 
cash prizes are awarded Saturday nights 
for verse “‘not of content but of content—Admis- 
sion 75c”’! 

When you have finished reading The Villager 
you are ready to start out in search of the Vil- 
lage. How about trying a gastronomical ap- 
proach? You'll find more good restaurants to the 
square foot in this section of New York than in 
any other part of the world, not excepting the 
Latin Quarter of prewar Paris. Many are Ital- 
ian, but there are renowned French, Spanish 
and Mexican eating places, to say nothing of 
those operated by Chinese and Americans. 
Some establishments specializing in food rather 
than entertainment were founded before the turn 
of the century, and are run today by sons and 
grandsons. There has been an Oysterman in the 
Village for almost eighty years. At the Lafa- 
yette, still owned by the Orteigs, who helped 
finance Lindbergh’s Atlantic flight, gourmets sit 
at the same tables where Paul, the headwaiter for 
decades, used to tuck a tiny bottle of perfume 
into the hands of his favorites when the meal was 
over. After dinner in the Lafayette’s café, old 
Francois will bring you checkerboard or dom- 
inoes so that you may play all evening. 
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such as Pee-Wee Russell, Mift Mole, Bud Free- 
man and kindred souls. Hot men drop around 
to sit in once in a while. Fats Waller came in the 
week before he died. The orchestra leader yielded 
his place at the piano. For an hour Waller swept 
the boys along with him in a torrent of rhythm, 
until the youngsters left their tables and crowded 
around the platform, hanging breathlessly on 
every note. You must go uptown to see older 
people dancing, except at the honky-tonks. 
Hazel Scott made her name at Café Society 
Downtown on Sheridan Square, where hot 
music jazzes up the appetite and crowds the 
dance floor with patrons who seem to drink more 
than those at Nick’s. There are clubs which fea- 
ture floor shows too. 

There is a tradition of fine French and Italian 
pastry in the Village. When the wind blows from 
the west or south, you can smell delectable odors 
from half a dozen patisseries or pasticcerias. Most 
famous is probably Sutter’s at the corner where 
Bleecker catches up with 11th Street. Here a 
railing separates the customer from ovens which 
disgorge demoralizing concoctions day and night. 

But perhaps history is your meat. It assails 
you at every turn if your imagination is keen. 
Otherwise, you may see before you a gas station 
where once stood the Richmond Hill mansion, 


Village literati browse in books . . 











downtown headquarters for Washington in 1776 
and later the home of John Adams and Aaron 
and Theodosia Burr; or a modern theater where 
a livery stable witnessed the first performances in 
the Provincetown Playhouse of Eugene O’ Neill’s 
greatest works. 

Much still remains of the past, tucked away on 
side streets between modern apartments, busi- 
ness buildings and garages. Occasionally a whole 
row of houses has outwardly escaped modernity, 
as on Charlton Street, scene of Rene Kuhn’s 
**34 Charlton’; or on St. Luke’s Place where 
Jimmie Walker used to live and where the old 
high stoops still lead to the parlor floor; or the 
little houses on Grove Street with their lovely 
gardens which inspired O. Henry’s story, The 
Last Leaf; or the houses on Bedford Street with 
their half numbers and entrances through gar- 
dens on Commerce Street. Here is the narrowest 
house in the Village, traditionally pointed out as 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s former home. 

Only one house is preserved intact with its 
original furnishings, the old Merchant’s House 
on Fourth Street between Lafayette and the 
Bowery. It was the home of the Tredwell family 
from 1835 until the last spinster daughter died in 
1933 at the age of ninety-three in the room in 
which she was born. It is now owned by the 






... or dabble in clay... 











Historic Landmark Society and open to the pub- 
lic for a small fee. The house in which Mark 
Twain and Washington Irving lived, at Ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, has not been externally 
changed, nor has the Row at 
; the top of Washington Square, 
ie although these have been con- 























verted into apartment houses. 
On the south stands the most 

famous of all Village houses, 
No. 61, looking as if it 
might collapse mo- 











































Today the streamlined present 
Crowds the poetic past 





mentarily into the vacant lot beside it. Here 
Mother Branchard reigned for years over as cele- 
brated a list of geniuses as ever graced a rooming 
house. Here Adelina Patti rehearsed the cast for 


Cavalleria Rusticana in the front parlor. Scores of 


famous people, including George Inness, Thomas 
Wolfe and the thrice-Pulitzer prize winner, Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, lived in the Judson, 
now a residence hall for N. Y. U. 

The west side of Washington Square is a solid 
bank of apartment houses, from one of which 
Mrs. Roosevelt makes excursions into the Square 
or to Schrafft’s, or Greenwich House or the 
neighborhood public school to make a speech. 
In the Holley Hotel people whose houses have 
been torn down to make room for bigger ones 
live out their tranquil days. To callers from out 
of town they proudly show the fountain in the 
lobby, in which the waters of Minetta Brook 
bubble forth from a dark underground passage. 
They point out, too, the giant elm to which 
Peter Minuit is said to have come by canoe up 
Minetta Brook to meet the Indian chi¢f from 
whom he bought Manhattan. 

The houses which face on Minetta Street to- 
day follow the contour of the long-since-buried 
brook, just as the streets west of Sixth Avenue 
followed cowpaths when this was yet a pasture. 








..- While children learn creative skills 





















The Village has long been a cradle of art in 
America— painting, sculpture, music, literature 
and the theater. The Metropolitan Museum, 
whose founder lived in the Marble House at 8 
Fifth Avenue, was conceived in the Clay Club 
around the corner on 8th Street, then a stable 
and now one of the most charming small galleries 
in the Village. The Pen and Brush Club, long 
presided over by Ida Tarbell; the Salmagundi 
Club, the Whitney Museum, and Greenwich 
House all have regular exhibitions. You can 
scarcely name a famous artist who has not lived 
in the Village at some time or other. Many of 
them had studios in the old red building at 51 
West 10th Street: Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
George Bellows, Charles Dana Gibson, John La 
Farge, Daniel Chester French, Stanford White, 
Tony Sarg. Others fill it today. Kenneth Hayes 
Miller paints from life as seen from his studio on 
14th Street. William Steig finds the originals for 
his small fry playing in the street outside his 
apartment on Charles Street. The West 11th 
Street home of Vinnie and Father (Lindsay) of 
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immortal Life with Father fame today replaces 
that of yesterday’s idols, the Shakespearean 
actors, ‘ulia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern, who 
lived on Washington Square. Sinclair Lewis sits 
glumly at the bar in Romany Marie’s where 
























the dead of winter, dines regularly. 

Every spring and fall an outdoor art exhibit 
on Washington Square spills over into gaslit 
MacDougal Alley, bringing out many of the 
long-haired artists with which imagination has 
peopled the Village. As if that were not enough, 
bootblacks and janitors catch the fever and paint 
too. Landlords boast of the respective talents of 
their tenants. Not long ago a successful writer, 
looking for a studio office, came across a run- 
down house presided over by a shabby old 
woman. “What do you write?” she asked him. 

“Articles,” he said modestly. 

*“There’ve been some pretty good novels come 
out of this house, young man!”’ said the old hag, 
scorning such uncreative work. Even the pan- 
handlers try the intellectual approach. 

Some light-opera company is always giving 
Gilbert and Sullivan. This year it is in the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse, where orthodox Savoyards 
do not know whether to be shocked at the unor- 
thodox interpretation or amused at the spectacle 


Paintings for sale while you eat 





Vilhjalmur Stefansson, hatless and coatless in — 
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all friendships—community of interest. Unlike 
other parts of New York, there is no taboo against 
befriending the people who share your apart- 
ment house. Tenants club together to make roof 
gardens on their brownstone mansions. One 
building, which has both apartments and single 
rooms, has a community kitchen and laundry for 
the roomers, and the general atmosphere is that 
of a college dorm. Sol, who comes singing down 
the corridor to pick up laundry, is friend and 
confidant to half the celebrities who have lived 
there for the last thirty years. 

Then there are the shops, hundreds of them. 
Offhand, you’d guess that 75 per cent sell an- 
tiques and you. will also be convinced, after a 
short walk down Greenwich Avenue, that there 
can’t be more than half a dozen oil lamps or Vic- 
torian vases left anywhere else in the country. 
Eighth Street is the main street of the Village, 
and you can find almost everything on it ex- 
cept an undertaker. My favorite shop, however, 
is not on 8th Street but on 3rd, and should be a 
gyp joint but isn’t. It is a ramshackle place run 
by a young man who calls himself Rasputin and 
is bearded to look the part, supported by a 
friendly dog tied to a chair. 
The showcases and window 
bulge with jewelry of every 
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of the players’ black 
m cat, Pinafore, 
~ carting her 
three kittens by 
the scruff of the 
neck across the 
stage and down the 
aisle to some corner 
where there is less chance 
of their being stepped on 
by the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee. Pinafore 
isn’t the only famous cat in the neighborhood. 
Scoopy Mews, on the staff of The Villager, has 
hisown column. Dogs, too, are an essential part 
of the Village scene, all kinds, mostly within one 
hide. There is Ophelia, a black creature big as 
a heifer, but gentle as a lamb. There was Lassie, 
beloved at every bar in the Village. Lassie ate 
all during the depression, though her master 
went hungry. People become lifelong friends 
because their dogs take a liking to each other. 
In fact, Villagers become friends upon the 
slightest provocation, given the prerequisite of 
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altar is the scene of many charming weddings. 
In the 30’s live pheasants and a cross old parrot 
used to delight strangers, as well as art treasures 
from all over the world, which remain today, 
Then you visit the rival gardens of St. Mark’s-in. 
the-Bouwerie, oldest religious site in Manh.ittan. 

Here Peter Stuyvesant is buried in the | ‘mily 
vault and here surviving members of the Saint 
Nicholas Society, founded in 1835, met Decem- 
ber 6, 1944, to celebrate its 110th annivers: ry, 

Fall creeps upon the Village almost imper- 
ceptibly. You know that it has arrived when the 
sidewalk cafés move inside, and the Square js 
full of students once more. On Thanksgiving 
morning tiny waifs, rigged up in their parents’ 
long clothes and wearing masks or false mus- 
taches, prance through, the streets pretending to 
beg for alms. It’s mostly for the fun of dressing up. 

By Christmas Eve, trees are blazing in the 
churchyards, on tiny plots of grass in front of 
apartment houses, in hotel lobbies and restau- 
rants, and from the windows of hundreds of pri- 
vate homes throughout the Village. Grand- 
father of them all is the giant tree under 
Washington Arch, where for twenty-five years 
Christmas Eve has officially begun 
with the singing of carols by the 
whole community. Rich and poor, 
young and old, swell the chorus 
and, if the Village luck holds, a 
softly falling snow throws a white 
blanket over all, blotting out any 
distinctions. 

When the carols of the Arch 
are over, the crowd breaks up, 
but many make the traditional 
round of churches. There is Grace 
Church, built for the fashionable 
a century ago; the First Presby- 
terian, where President Tyler was 
married; the Church of the Ascen- 
sion with its handsome mural by 
John La Farge, the doors of which are never 
, Closed. Then there’ is the Judson Memorial 


er? Baptist Church, its angels, like those at the 





description, and look as if Rasputin dumped 
it out of a bushel basket. An oilstove heats the 
tiny room. 

“Does it smell funny in here?” he inquired. 
“I’m boiling up some diamonds in ammonia, 
it’s the only way to clean them.” He pointed to 
a dish bubbling merrily on the stove! 

When summer comes, Washington Square is 
a blessed haven for all. Children wade in the 
fountain; old men, mostly Italians, sit in the sun 
and talk. On checker row, a gallery silently 
awaits the champion’s next move. A line queues 
up for the bus. Babies sleep in their carriages. 
The pigeons beg from everyone, snatching bits of 
discarded ice-cream cones or popcorn, hovering 
over the most generous givers. Strangers ex- 
change anecdotes about their dogs; opinions 
about the atom bomb; advice about their chil- 
dren’s problems. There is an economic stratum 
wide enough for one to conduct a Gallup poll 
without leaving the Square. 

In the summer, too, you should visit the gar- 
dens of St. John’s, where the lovely outdoors 


Church of the Ascension, by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. At midnight many attend the Wash- 
ington Square Methodist, where a lighted candle, 
each representing a year since the Nativity, is 
given to members of the congregation to carry 
into the darkened world outside; or Mass at 
Our Lady of Pompeii in the Italian quarter, 
ablaze with light and color. : 

But the old order is changing. Washington 
Mews are no longer stables, but very expensive 
dwellings. The Rhinelander house by the Arch 
with its priceless Georgian doorway is slated to 
give way to a skyscraper apartment, taking with 
it the Marble House and the Clay Club. Bobbed 
hair, cigarettes and slacks are not signs of Bo- 
hemianism any more. 

Sixth Avenue has been officially named the 
Avenue of the Americas, a name which Villagers 
sedulously avoid, though in their hearts they 
recognize it as the coup de grace, the end of an era. 
I saw a pair of vases in a shop window there the 
other day, for $150. Lovers of old things are 
being pushed steadily west. It is only a matter 
of time before they will reach the river. But the 
spirit of the Village is very much alive, the spirit 
of a small town in the shadow of skyscraper: 
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riers of rank, caste or cash during their week to- 
gn gether. They are only “Jim” and “Bill” and 
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Although the rides ended soon after the Civil 
War, when people swarmed into California, 
bringing fences and eventually slicing the fifty 
grand ranchos into some 75,000 small ones, the 
legends lived on. 

Los Rancheros Visitadores is the living link with 
tradition. Yet its beginning was casual. It 
started with nothing more pretentious than a 
cowboy chuck wagon which the late Ed Borein, 
famous Western artist, and tall Sam Stanwood, 
his pal, built one winter. The next spring they 
met Elmer Awl, a local rancher, and suggested 
they invité Beme of the neighbors for an all-day 
ride to. christetithe new chuck wagon. 

The idea sparked instantly. The all-day ride 
Was such a success they decided to do it again, 
only bigger and better. So on May 9, 1930, some 
minety men dressed/up in cowboy clothes and 
rode out of Santa Barbara for three days in the 
mountains. 

Rancheros Ome from everywhere, and that is 
largely because of the enthusiasm of John J. 
Mitchéll, erstwhile'Ghicago oil man, who owns 
the 6000-acre Rancho Juan y Lolita in the Santa 
Barbara batk*country, breeds Palomino horses 
and. istealled* Jack by every cowpoke in the 
county, Hé made the first ride and was elected 
El Presidente, an Office he has held ever since. 
He spread the news of Los Rancheros through Wall 
StreetandGhicago’s Loop, and shortly the found- 


ers back in Santa Barbara were being BF tot 


With requests for membership. Eventually th 
had to limitithe number of members and toughén 
up the requirements. : 
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one; Why it likes to sit dowa in water, especially 


they kept waving him to the left until, all at once, 
horse and rider vanished, leaving only a brand- 
new sombrero floating on the stream. After he 
floundered ashore they apologized abjectly for 
forgetting to remember the deep hole in that 
particular place, but he never came back again. 

One year, when a band of sleepyheads pitched 
camp on an island in the river reached only by a 
narrow footbridge, arsonists burned the bridge in 
the night, leaving them 
marooned. That was one 
time Jack Mitchell almost 
lost his equanimity, be- 
cause it happened to be 
his bridge. To show their 
shame and sorrow, the cul- 
prits stripped to their red- 
flannel underwear and 
paraded past Mitchell 
chanting a dirge for for- 
giveness, then rescued 
their victims by dragging 
them thrggigh the river at 
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does, and is always reserved for the newest and theals. At the beginning, each man carried his 
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fresh strawberries with cream, orange 


saw. Many Rancheros are amateurcamera fiends juice, stewed prunes, tomato juice, grapefruit 


and they soon tired of their ubiquitous guest. 
Pretending, however, to be delighted at the op- 
portunity to photograph a real live movie Star, 
they asked him to ride his horse into the middle 
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) (ehied), seven brands of breakfast cereal, baked 
Alaska. smoked black cod with lemon butter, 


ro Am 


~ Holland kippered herring with drawn 
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Mutter boiled Gloucester Bay mackerel with 
persiey, butter, baked sausages, grilled ham 


of the Santa Ynez River for a special shot. Then 
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A dozen appetizers and three meats 


steaks, broiled ham steaks, fresh ranch eggs in 
any quantity and style, hashed brown potatoes 
in butter, hot Parker House rolls and butter and 
old-fashioned raised potato doughnuts, washed 
down with coffee, tea, milk, buttermilk or any 
substitute you care to mention. 

It takes five trucks to haul Los Rancheros’ com- 
missary equipment to the starting point. There- 
after, the trucks dodge around on the high- 
ways and set up for the next meal at a designated 
meeting place. Chefs must be prepared to serve 
between-meals snacks on demand. This some- 
times frets Mr. Beccio, one of the principal 
Ranchero chefs. ““You know what they want at 
midnight?” he demands, raising his clenched 
fists to heaven. “‘Spareribs!”’ 

Even in their camping sites, Los Rancheros 
Visitadores carry on the magnificent traditions. 
A hundred years ago, the original Rancheros made 
merry in the patios of spreading haciendas which, 
for their time, were the ultimate in elegance. To- 
day, their followers have elaborate facilities set 
up at various places through the mountains— 
mammoth stone refreshment 
centers where a thirsty caballero may wet his 


barbecue pits, 


whistle. 

One of their more picturesque hideaways is at 
Zaca Lake, a remote mountain tarn, where Los 
Rancheros usually tarry a day, swimming au naturél, 
fishing sporadically and feasting Homerically. 
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End of the trail: a hearty shindig 
PHOTOS BY E. T. MEREDITH AND RALPH CRANE 


Better than a hayride 


General headquarters is at the Mitchell ranch, 
where their host has converted a big barn into a 
recreation room. Its centerpiece is an eighty-foot 
mahogany bar which once adorned the proudest 
honky-tonk of San Francisco’s Barbary Coast. 
Rancheros think it is the biggest, if not the only 
drive-in barroom in America, carriage doors at 
each end making it possible to wheel a stage- 
coach right up to the brass rail. 

Only phony money is accepted by the bar- 
tenders. It is special Rancheros money, which 
any rider may buy at face value. And only strong 
drink costs money. Beer is free, being considered 
an essential nourishment and thus included in 
the seventy-five dollars which each man pays for 
his week’s food. 

Tippling to excess is frowned upon and dealt 
with severely. A “black Maria ” made out of an 
ancient horse-drawn express wagon goes along 
to accommodate offenders, and a kangaroo court 


presided over by a famous Los Angeles jurist 
deals out stern penance. Another rigid stipula- 
tion is that no woman may make the ride or 
visit in camp. 

Yet there is more to Los Rancheros Visitadores 
than horseplay. Evidence of this is their pur- 
chase of two historic adobe houses in Santa Bar- 
bara a few years ago and the thoughtful care 
with which they restored them. The houses were 
used by a war-relief agency, but eventually they 
will become Los Rancheros’ city headquarters, and 
will be furnished in oldtime hacienda style. 

You’d understand more of the true signifi- 
cance of Los Rancheros, too, if you could stand this 
spring on the steps of Mission Santa Barbara, 
whose walls were erected in 1786. It is the first 
Sunday of May. In the vast courtyard, stirrup 
to stirrup, massed so solidly they present a shim- 
mering mass of brilliant color, Los Rancheros sit 
their horses in reverent silence. In the high belfry, 
the chimes ring out, slowly at first, then faster and 
faster until they are pealing a joyous welcome. 


The hand-hewn doors of the old mission open, 
and tall, gentle Father Superior Robert appears 
in his Franciscan robe. A stir passes over the 


. 


Excessive elbow benders face a kangaroo court 


ranked Rancheros as they bare their heads. 
Father Robert lifts his hand over them in bene- 
diction. “Vaya con Dios; go with God,” he says. 


City folks, businessmen—some are even ranchers 


A mural of the visiting vaqueros decorates “Los Rancheros’’ in downtown Santa Barbara. Painted by Spencer Bagdatopoulos 














dome to America’s first settlement. 


SPRING BURSTS On Virginia like a gaudy fire- 
cracker, streaking the battle-sunken roads with 
wild honeysuckle and plantation gardens with 
a shower of candytuft and daffodils. Trails sur- 
veyed by Washington, ridden by Jefferson and 
Monroe, soften with spring thaws. The finger- 
like rivers of Tidewater, once the Golden Gate 
of the Cavaliers, ripple with the swell of bursting 
streams. And the Old Dominion opens her 
Colonial door to another springtime. 

This is the season to visit Virginia—when the 
earth is fresh again as it was when the first Vir- 
ginia colonists scrambled onto the banks of 
Jamestown in 1607. Instead of boating on the 
river routes, you'll drive over clay-colored roads, 
macadamized highways, and occasionally onto 
one of the dirt side roads which dart off to the 
Tidewater plantations. You'll stay in every- 
thing from guest houses built before the Con- 
stitution was drafted to modern hotels in Wil- 
liamsburg. And you'll travel through the coun- 
try of early America, where homes are shrines 
and history is paced by roadside markers. 

South from Washington, U. S. 1 cuts its way 


over the glistening white memorial bridge, 


cloverleafs around the Washington airport and 
levels onto a four-lane highway. Paralleling the 
road is the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, 
which skirts the Potomac to the famous home 





A 500-mile drive through old Virginia leads from the Capitol 


of America’s first farmer—George Washington. 
The morning sun, rising high over the river, 
bounces off the whitewashed brick walls of 
Mount Vernon, over the eighteenth-century 
boxwood maze and onto the spinning house, 
kitchen, smokehouse and servants quarters which 
semicircle the mansion. 

This is the home where Washington brought 
his bride fifteen years before the Revolution. 
In the hall, he hung the key to the Bastille, one 
of Lafayette’s many gifts, and around the corner 
on the music room’s harpsichord, he often left 
the flute which he never learned to play! It was 
here that Washington experimented with the 
land, operating his estate as five separate farms, 
testing crop rotation and keeping elaborate 
planter’s notes. And it was at Mount Vernon 
that he chose to be buried—in a small, moss- 
covered tomb only a short walk from the house. 

The Memorial Highway which brings you to 
Mount Vernon arches away from the river and 
back to Route 1. Rounding a curve above Fal- 
mouth, you’ll spot the falls of the Rappahannock 
River. Laid out in neat order on the opposite 
side is Fredericksburg, once a Colonial outpost 
and now the center city of hundreds of small 
tobacco planters, large plantation owners, and 
gentleman farmers who dabble with bluc- 
ribboned livestock and patches of prize peonies. 






His sister’s hospitality lives on in the kitchen 


Talking to one of the townswomen, I asked 
why Fredericksburg meccaed so many visitors, 

“It may be a small town, but I think we dig 
right well,” she retorted. “Ever since it was 
known as the Leaseland grant from the Eng. 
lish Crown, it’s been the crossroads of Virginia, 

“That’s why it was the center for five Ciyj] 
War battles. But here in town we did a few things 
too. We reared George Washington, educated 
Madison and Monroe, and sent seven generals 
to the Revolution. Besides, down on the corner 
of Caroline Street and Lafayette Boulevard, 
John Paul Jones had his only home in America.” 

And Fredericksburg is just like that. Every 
corner of this Leaseland whispers of days past 
when Monroe hung out his first attorney-at-law 
shingle on the low brick building on Charles 
Street, and George Mason, Thomas Jefferson 
and George Wythe kept the candles burning 
late in the Rising Sun Tavern. It speaks more 
loudly of The War days. Almost anyone in 
town can tell you the commander and size of 
every Confederate division, coupled with the 
number of their kinfolk who fired in the cam- 
paigns. Like a ballad, the story of Fredericksburg 
is chanted from father to son, growing and shap- 
ing with each telling. And like castles in the 
ballads, each home and shrine paints itself with 
a special significance. 

Kenmore, the restored home of Betty Wash- 
ington Lewis, is an engraved invitation to South- 
ern hospitality. The Lewis family—until the 
time when Col. Fielding Lewis went bankrupt 
making arms for Revolutionary troops—lived 
very well with their two-story brick home and 
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eight hundred acres of plantation land. For 
their living room, they imported dubonnet bro- 
cades and Chippendale chairs, and Hessian 
prisoners of war from the Continental camps 
molded a fine stucco plaque over the mantel. 
Depicting Aesop’s Fox and Crow fable, the 
mantel pattern was designed by George Wash- 
ington as a lesson in virtues for his young niece 
and nephew. 

But beyond the heavy oak door to the library, 
the loo table was often circled by Revolutionary 
oficers who gambled with ivory fish as chips, 
dropping them into the side pools of the table. 
And the custodian of Kenmore will point out 
the one deep window seat where Betty Washing- 
ton used to read the Forever Amber novels of 
her day, then tucked them secretly behind the 
window shutters as her mother, Mary, strolled 
up the box-bordered path for her usual morn- 
ing visit. 

The kitchen building to the side of the main 
house is typical of all plantation kitchens. A tre- 
mendous hearth gapes from one side of the room 
and on a thick wrought-iron crane, shiny copper 
kettles and frying pans hang ready for use. Mil- 
dred, the colored cook, will serve you ginger- 
bread and spiced tea, and if you have time, she’ll 
recite some of the ghost stories of the house. 

If you stop at the slave block on the corner of 
Charles and Commerce streets, you’ll probably 
be approached by a raggle-taggle colored man, 
who introduces himself with: “‘Ah’m Oscar, the 
official unofficial guide of Fredericksburg.” This 
isfollowed by a tip of his beaver top-hat. “Permit 
me to escort you about the scenic sights of old 


The Royal Governor’s Palace, Williamsburg 


Fredericksburg.” And if you accept, you’ll hear 
every back-fence ante-bellum story—all for the 
customary. fifty-cent tip. 
Posing one foot on the slave block, Oscar will 
begin his tale: “Dis mighty slab, once used to 
auction off slaves, was later a footstep for de 
daughters of plantation owners. All de young 
ladies stopped here when dey came to town to 
buy crinolines and laces. 
‘But Ah remembers one mornin’ befo’ De Wah 
when dere was weepin’ an’ wailin’ here at de 
block. Yes indeed, mah mothah an’ brothah was 
auctioned off and sold down.” 
Oscar, who wasn’t born until long after The 
War, has a polite answer to questions concerning 
his age: “Ah tell the ladies Ah’m forty!” Mt. Vernon, 
The near-by battlegrounds, coursed by Na- home of America’s 
tional Park Service roads, are Oscar’s forte. In first farmer 
the National Battlefield, he’ll point out the 
Union and Confederate trenches. At Chancel- 
lorsville, you'll see maps of the positions of the 
armies and the rock where Jackson and Lee had 
their last bivouac. And in the Wilderness, he’ll 
tell you how Jackson was shot by mistake by his 
own forces while returning from a scouting mis- 
sion. He died in a small white house a mile be- 
yond the battleground. 
Leaving Fredericksburg, Route 3 darts down 
the northern neck, the slender index finger of 
Tidewater, once owned by Lord Fairfax. Roll- 
ing farms cover the river land, tilled for three 
centuries. This is the land of FF V’s—the first 
families of Virginia. 
Thirty-four miles southeast, Wakefield, the 
birthplace of George Washington, has been re- “All my 
wishes end... 
at Monticello” 
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The Skyline Drive overlooks America’s heritage 7 











The colonies won freedom at Yorktown 


stored under the National Park Service. The 
modest brick house is furnished with pieces from 
the period to resemble in every detail the original 
rooms. And the doors at each end of the great 
hall frame a view of the blue Potomac beyond 
the garden. 

Wakefield, and the sturdy Stratford, home of 
the Lees six miles farther south, offer an interest- 
ing contrast. Both families settled early in Vir- 
ginia, but the Washingtons moved up the river 
while the homestead passed through many 
hands. The Lees, who built their fortresslike, 
H-shaped house in 1727, held it through the Civil 
War. In that century and a half, it was the birth- 
place of two signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Confederate hero, Robert E. Lee. 


The Lees lived in a style that was typical of © 


many of the larger plantations. In addition to 
the kitchen and outbuildings, the Stratford 
stables, pride of “‘Lighthorse’’ Harry Lee, were 
boasted of through all of Tidewater. 

South from Stratford, the road curls around 
small share-cropper farms, spans the Rappahan- 
nock at Tappahannock and cuts across the pen- 
insula to Yorktown. The entrance to Yorktown 
from the tip of the Northern Neck is by a Tooner- 
ville ferry which plows across the York River. 

Although a handful of landmarks have been 
restored in Yorktown, the most interesting spot 
is the battlefield, which lies a short distance south 
of the town. Trenches, paling and barricades 
circle the squat cannons, greened with age. And 
around British Redoubt No. 9, Revolutionary 
G. I.’s fought a small-scale Battle of the Bulge, 
surrounded Cornwallis’ troops, and forced the 
surrender. The Continental Army officers wrote 
American peace terms at the Moore House. 


Wives for Jamestown settlers 





















































Oscar, the unofficial guide, tells of yesterday 


In olden days, all roads south of the Potomac 
led to Williamsburg. Today, the way to go to 
town is via the Colonial Parkway which links 
Yorktown and the old capital, and will soon con- 
nect with Jamestown. Untouched by road signs, 
markers or highway snack stands, the road eases 
through flat marshland, through stubby pines 
which bow and part occasionally for a glimpse 
of the York River. 

Twenty years ago, Williamsburg was a sleepy 
college town, populated by William and Mary 
students, professors and a few small shopkeepers. 
Most of the buildings, once the pride of Colonial 
America, had fallen to ruins. 

The story of Williamsburg’s reconstruction is 
a twentieth-century Cinderella tale. In 1925, 
the late Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, pastor of the 
town’s Bruton Parish Church, met John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in New York. He told him 
about Williamsburg. Mr. Rockefeller was in- 
terested. ‘Two years later, reconstruction was 
started on the buildings, and at a cost of twenty 
million dollars, 459 buildings were torn down, 
ninety-one rebuilt and sixty-seven restored. 

If you want to catch the spirit of Williamsburg, 
it’s best to walk or hire a horse-drawn carriage. 
On every street, there’s a tiny garden or a 
colonial doorway you’d miss by driving a car. 

The Capitol, once the straight-backed seat of 
colonial government, is an H-shaped_ brick 
building, reconstructed on the original founda- 


















tions. For fifty years, House of Burgess member in ” 
from the outlying districts (which included Wes nor : 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, !llinois St 
Michigan, Wisconsin and present-day Virginia) thre: 
rode to Williamsburg to attend the semi-annya| buil 
sessions. And when they returned, they mus Onc 
have told of the splendor of the Capitol—of the sep: 
thick green felt which covered the committee aero 
tables, the ornate silver and brass candlesticks and 
which lighted the rooms on late autumn after. bach 
noons—and of how their feet froze! Fireplaces " 
were forbidden in the building, so it’s no wonder _ 
that the members were eager to return to the Spa 
Raleigh Tavern, half a block away, to the eigh 
warmth of an open hearth or a bow! of arrack witt 
punch in the barroom. real 
The Tavern, Williamsburg’s “Grand Hotel,” kins 
often bulged at the seams with ten to fifteen I 
guests in a single room, and the Apollo dining hig! 
room on the main floor was the frequent rendez- dris 
vous of Revolutionary patriots. But on a winter wil 
evening in 1776, things other than laws and an¢ 
taxes and sedition were discussed. Half a dozen - 
William and Mary students circled one of the — 
tables. Their talk was about scholarship. Sud- Ww 
denly one student seized on an idea. And that me 
night Phi Beta Kappa, the first Greek-letter bur 
society in North America, was born. onl 
The professor who might have instructed cm 
some of these students was George Wythe, an sha 
aristocratic law lecturer who lived in a home a 
bordering the Palace Green. As carefully as he gre 
planned his college courses, he equipped his Jan 
miniature-sized plantation in the heart of Wil- 
liamsburg. Behind the boxlike house, there’s a ba 
garden of herbs and vegetables to supply the iro 
needs of the body, and another to inspire the tn 
soul. There’s a*smokehouse, its air heavy with og 
the odor of Virginia hams; a spinning house ” 












to keep the family in fine clothes, and a laundry, 
lumber house, dovecote and kitchen. 
Although the Wythe House, like the Ludwell- 
Paradise house which contains Mrs. Rocke 
feller’s collection of American folk art, were con- 
sidered mansions in their time, the biggest jewel 






Fredericksburg saw five furious battles 
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in the Williamsburg crown is the royal gover- 
nor’s palace. 

Surveying the length of the palace green, the 
three-storied mansion is barricaded by out- 
buildings, garden walls and wrought-iron gates. 
Once inside, a hoop-skirted custodian who side- 
steps through the doorways will lead you 
through the governor’s office, the palace proper 
and the ballroom, a bustlelike addition on the 
back of the palace. 

Walking through the lavishly furnished 
rooms—the library with its walls of antique 
Spanish leather, the stairway wide enough for 
eight to walk abreast and the bedrooms rich 
with brocades and needlepoint—it isn’t hard to 
realize that America lived under the rule of 
kings longer than it has under Presidents. 

The early morning, when the sun is rising 
high over the James River, is a good time to 
drive to Jamestown, a short distance from 
Williamsburg. Here the colony cradle rocked 
and bumped through a century of famine, Indian 
raids and malaria. And though the settlement 
was abandoned in 1699 for “‘Middle Plantation” 
(Williamsburg), clay pipes, some of them cut with 
the trademark of their English makers, and long- 
buried pottery are still being excavated. The 
only building standing today is the half-ruined 
church, nestled between high trees which once 
shaded the colonists. Guarding the “‘lost settle- 
Capt. John Smith stands high on a 
granite block, his bronze eyes scanning the 
James River beyond. 

This river was the highway of flat-bottomed 
barges and sailing ships that brought supplies 
from the mother country. Some distance out in 
the stream, an old tree grows on a tiny island, 
showing how the shoreline has receded since 
Jamestown’s founding. Today, Virginia High- 
way 5 rambles up the north bank of the 


ment,” 


James, through fifty miles lined by tall pines 
and birches. Streams of sunshine, poking long 
fingers through the clearings, make the road 
look like an English book illustration of Sher- 
wood Forest. 

If it weren’t for the well-marked historical 
signs, you might miss the turn-off to Shirley, one 
of the oldest of the Virginia plantations. Perched 
on.a jut of land which wades into the James, 
Shirley sits like a proud old lady, surrounded 
by a skirt of rolling fields. Continuously in the 
ownership of the Carter-Hill families, the plan- 
tation is still operated as a farm, and lacks the 
showplace atmosphere of the homes to the south. 

From Shirley, the drive is short into Rich- 
mond, where Virginia Highway 5 zigzags 
through the city to connect with U. S. 250, the 
three-lane highway which arrows the route to 
Charlottesville. 


Mr. Jefferson, Inventor 


Charlottesville, huddling in the valley east of 
the Blue Ridge, is built of the same robin-red 
clay that tints the high hill of Monticello. 
Driving up the corkscrew road chiseled out of 
the mountain, you can well believe the story that 
Jefferson designed this obstacle-course trail as a 
stop sign for visiting relatives. But even in his 
isolation, Jefferson managed to oversee the con- 
struction of “his” University of Virginia with a 
telescope focused on the valley below! 

Monticello, which is miniatured on the nickel 
in your pocket, charts the course of Jefferson’s 
inventive mind. Over the hall door, there’s a 
cannonball clock which not only points the time 
but marks the days of the week by the descent of 
the weights. To wind the works, Jefferson stream- 
lined a parallel-folding ladder. The double glass 
doors to the salon are geared together so that 
either one also operates the other, and beside 
the chimney breast in the dining room a dumb- 
waiter raises wine bottles directly from the cellar, 
the empty bottles returning as counterweights. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Convenience and comfort were considered, 
too, in Jefferson’s suite. Joining his bedroom and 
sitting room is an “elevator bed” which could 
be raised during the daytime and tucked away 
in a trap-door closet. And in other rooms, space- 
saving indents were cut in the walls for guest 
beds. 

This is a home that was built with as much 
care and thought as the university in the valley 
far below. And it’s worth half an hour’s visit to 
see the campus serpentine walls and the Pan- 
theon-like rotunda. Though Jefferson liked his 
comforts, he had a different thought for his 
prospective students. Instead of offering large- 
roomed, leather-chaired dormitories, he substi- 
tuted the “ranges.”” You can have a glimpse of 
these cell-like quarters on the West Range, 
room 13. That’s the one where Edgar Allan Poe 
lived for the two quarters that he went to uni- 
versity classes, and it’s open to the public during 
the daytime. 

The road which skirts the campus shadows 
the foothills of the Piedmont and shoots up a 
slow grade onto the Skyline Drive, 107 miles of 
Blue Ridge backbone road. If you start before 
noon, it’s a good idea to pack a picnic lunch. 
There are also half a dozen hilltop restaurants 
along the way, most of which open this month 
for the summer season. 

The Virginia commission which mapped the 
drive did it with an eye to the spectacular. 
Around banked curves, through tunnels blasted 
from rock, crisscrossing the range, the road takes 
you up to the 4500-foot summit, eases along 
levelly, and then drops down to Front Royal at 
the northern end. 

If your time is short, you can turn off at the 
sixty-seven-mile mark to Warrenton and pick 
up the return route to Washington. 

With average driving, the entire trip should 
take you four days. You can do it in three, or 
you can take a week’s time, stopping for a longer 
visit at Fredericksburg, Williamsburg or Char- 
lottesville. But whatever time you take, don’t 
hurry, for it’s springtime—and you’re in Virginia. 


At Washington’s birthplace, a descendant 





A tiny admirer of the Famous Five toddles 
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Each girl owns one-fifth interest in Belle, 


their tenth-birthday present 
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Tl l l l l I l Il no W we are ow fisherman-companion is Papa Dionne. Satur- 


day, when they’ve finished their household as- 
signments, all five help with weeding. 

Dressing alike and doing things together mean 
unique good times for the five Dionnes. It’s been 
that way ever since they were born and had five 
special formulas, five first pairs of shoes, and 
later, five school slates held close on the walk to 
the French Catholic school. But whether it’s an 
outing or the serious business of studying, the 
Quints make a game of it—quintuple that and 
you have a fun formula for the Famous Five. 


CALLANDER, ONTARIO 





THOUGH THE QUINTS LOOK ALIKE, 
THEY’RE DEVELOPING 





DIFFERENT HOBBIES AND INTERESTS % 





WHICH ADD UP 
TO A FORMULA FOR FUN 


FIVE LITTLE GIRLS who look exactly alike 

are going to blow out a dozen birthday- 

cake candles on May 28th. It’ll be a big 

day at the Dionne home in Corbeil, two 

miles from Callander, Ontario—and an- 

other new year for the Famous Five. 
Until they were ten, more than 1,600,- 

000 visitors came to call and puzzle about 

who’s who among the quintuplets. But 

before they moved to their new 18-room 

house, Mother Dionne decided the girls 

needed more time for fun and studies and 

less for callers. If you’re in Corbeil, how- 

ever, you might be able to glimpse them 

taking their outdoor recreation. And now 

that the Quints are growing up and devel- 

oping special interests, you can tell them 

apart by their hobbies. Ten hands at work make Easter-egg pasteling easy 
Astride Belle, their mutually owned 

horse, Cecile frequently canters around the % es ; axe 

countryside. She’s the athlete of the quin- a 

tet. If it’s a warm day, you might see 

Yvonne in the garden, surrounded by paints 

and brushes. Painting’s her hobby. Marie 

might spend half the afternoon whipping 

up a new doll’s dress, while homemaker 

Emilie experiments in the kitchen. 





Annette’s the leading lady at the piano. 
The other four putin their hours of prac- 
tice, too, and often accompany Annette 
while she sings for the family. When 
it comes to fishing, the Quints team 
up and single-file into the family boat, 
moored at Trout Lake. Their favorite 
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A watermelon is divided five ways after a hike 








THERE IS SOMETHING ETERNAL in the conflict of 
sea and rocky shores, the unceasing, inrushing 
attack of green waves shattered into foaming 
sprays of white. This elemental struggle, seen in 
the Maine coast paintings of Winslow Homer 
and Frederick Waugh, challenged Ray Atkeson 
when he saw this view of Cape Kiwanda in 
Northern Oregon. His photographic seascape, 
forceful in its simplicity, suggests the perception 


Cape Kiwanda 


and broad hand of these masters of the canvas. 

A low, yellow, rocky point projecting half a 
mile from the general shoreline of Tillamook 
County, Cape Kiwanda shows evidence of ero- 
sion, of the certainty of ultimate defeat in some 
millions of years to come. Now, it is one of the 
most colorful points on the Pacific Coast. 

Ray Atkeson first took up photography in 1929. 
As a mountain climber who worked hard for 


breathtaking views, he wanted to bring them 
home. His hobby became his profession, and in 
recent years his scenic and winter-sports subjects 
have appeared in numerous national magazines, 
books and newspapers. 

For this picture Mr. Atkeson used a Speed 
Graphic camera, Eastman Kodachrome film 
(daylight type), exposed at 1/25 of a second with 
a stop of F.10 and a haze filter. 
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few people know America’s pressing need for parks 
and recreation areas better than Harold L. 
ches, Secretary of the Interior for thirteen years. 
This article was written just before he resigned. 


BY HAROLD L. ICKES 


[AM ANNOYED by people who boast that America 
has the finest parks in the world, and then scream 
to high heaven when their town, or state, wants 
to spend five thousand dollars on a playground 
for youngsters, or a picnic area where families 
can enjoy a week end. We have some splendid 
parks scattered about this country, but they do 
little for the city child who is miles from the near- 
et playground. 

The sad fact is that only one city in a hundred 
has enough playgrounds and public athletic 
felds, parks, or near-by camping and picnic 
areas to meet its needs right now. And none of 
them has enough to fill the greatly increased 
needs of tomorrow. Those needs are going to be 
terrific, not only in our cities and the areas there- 
about but in our counties and states, in practi- 
cally all parts of our country. We are face to face 
with the biggest boom in recreation that the 
world has ever known. 

The millions of us who put in ten-hour days 
and six-day weeks, right through the war, are 
going to bring about that boom. We were tied 
down by our jobs. We could not even get out in 
the open on Sundays because of gasoline ration- 
ing. Now we want to get moving. We want to 
gocamping in the outdoors, to ride and hike over 
the mountains, to swim and fish and sail in our 
rivers and lakes and oceans. So do the millions 
of our returning soldiers and sailors. 

The Department of the Interior and the Na- 
tional Park Service have been making surveys, 
and working with the states, and seeking to wan- 
gle land for thousands of additional recreation 
areas from other parts of the Government. They 
have drawn up a program for additional play 
areas that may affect the after-work hours, week 
ends and vacations of millions of Americans. 








the near-by country where city folks can go for 
holidays and week ends. These should be less 


" than twenty-five miles away, and, if that could 


be cut to ten or fifteen miles, so much the better. 
Then they would be used by additional thou- 
sands who otherwise couldn’t enjoy them. 

Look about your own city. How far does it 
fail to meet these needs? 

When I think about play areas for big cities, I 
think at once of America’s rivers—and my tem- 
perature rises. Many of our big cities are built 
beside once-beautiful rivers. These could furnish 
excellent recreation areas in the very front yards 
of metropolitan centers. They do not, because 
we have poured the refuse of a nation into them. 
The rivers that should serve as refreshing oases in 
deserts of brick and stone too often are highly 


National Parks can’t meet the recreation boom 
unless communities solve their own critical need of 


Space for Play 


But the trouble is that there are not enough 
recreation areas where they are needed the most, 
in and near our big cities, where most of our 
people live who do not have the time or the 
money to travel to far-off parks. Even our big- 
gest and most forward-looking cities need more 
neighborhood playgrounds and playfields. We 
can have them if we have the energy to look for 
them, and the determination to fight for them. 
And, in a minute, I will tell you where to look. 

Here’s what our cities need: There should be 
a playfield with space for both baseball and soft- 
ball, tennis courts, basketball, and so forth, 
within easy walking distance of every city child. 
There should also be facilities where elderly men 
and women can meet, relax and play. 

There should also be more recreation areas in 





















































odoriferous. It is dangerous even to paddle 
across one. Should your canoe upset, you may 
end up in a hospital with anything from typhoid 
fever to the Chinese rot. Greed, laziness and 
stupidity have destroyed the play spots that 
would have meant the best kind of recreation in 
almost every big city in America. 

Washington, the nation’s capital, is a striking 
example. The Potomac River is wholly fitted to 
be a great natural playground, but sewage and 
industrial waste have ruined it. Today, it is fit 
neither for fish nor human beings. 

You will realize how tragic this is if you will 
look about your own city and see how few spots 
seem suitable for development into recreation 
areas. We did not do much thinking about such 
things a generation or more ago, when outdoor 
recreation, as Franklin D. Roosevelt once told 
Congress, “‘was widely regarded as a polite form 
of indolence.”’ The result was that sections that 
could have been made into ideal parks and play- 
grounds became so built up that any possibility 
of using them for recreation had to be forgotten. 

We are a little smarter today, but we still can 
be stupidity itself when it comes to making life 
more pleasant and 
healthfulfor ourselves. 
Take Washington 
again as a terrible ex- 
ample. We boast that 
Rock Creek Park is 
one of the loveliest 
city parks inthe world, 
and it is. But, actu- 




























ally, it is little more 
than a glorified boule- 
vard. Years ago, be- 
fore the land near the 
stream was sold for 
building lots, it should 
have been incorpo- 


Ugly empty lots could be children’s play spots 
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Industry crowds once beautiful river banks 


rated into the park and the limits greatly ex- 
tended, This would not have cost much a quarter 
of a century ago when the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, William G, McAdoo, urged it. Now 
it is too late. Unfortunately, there are too many 
congressmen who would rather have a new post- 
office for the home town than spend money on 
Washington. There are no votes in that. 

I hit the ceiling the other day when I heard 
how a town in New York had sold out its chil- 
dren. I won’t mention its name, for it is typical 
of too many cities and towns in all parts of the 
country. Let us just call it X-ville. Airplane fac- 
tories and shipyards had sprung up near X-ville 
early in the war, and hundreds of the town’s 
mothers patriotically took war jobs, trying to 
supervise their children in their off-hours. 

Never before were play- 
grounds and recreation cen- 
ters so important. But X-ville 
did not seem to realize it. 
For instance, near the center 
of town was an open field 
with a tiny stream that wid- 
enedouttoforma lovely pond. 

The pond was not deep enough for swimming, 
but any winter afternoon one would see fifty or 
onehundredchildrenskatingoveritsfrozensurface. 

This field was an ideal spot for a badly needed 
playground. The pond could have made a wad- 
ing pool in summer, and there was room for a 
softball diamond, a tennis court or two, and some 
playground equipment. But did X-ville’s town 
fathers think of anything like that? Of course 
not. Perhaps they felt that it was wrong to think 
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about such things in wartime. Or maybe they 
thought that there wasn’t enough money, or 
enough manpower, you will say. 

But those same town fathers, in the midst of 
the war, found the money and the manpower 
to enclose that little stream in a huge, square 
concrete pipe. That made of the lot an ideal 
building site, and its owner was doubtless grate- 
ful. But it also turned a pleasant field into an 
eyesore and wiped out the pool completely. Of 
course it ended the fun for the children. 

I said that there are plenty of such towns 
everywhere. Here is another story from another 
town, which I will call Y-ville. In the middle of 
Y-ville’s residential section two men had built 
half a dozen tennis courts, which they rented by 
the hour to the people of the community. The 
war came and these young men were called into 
the Army. There was no one to take care of the 
courts, and before the first summer was over, 
those tennis courts were ruined. And the boys 
and girls and their fathers and mothers who.had 
been using them simply gave up tennis. 

Yet I suspect that the owners would have been 
delighted to have the town take over the courts 
for the duration. And even if Y-ville did not have 
the manpower to do the job, I will wager that 
the town youngsters would gladly have kept the 
courts in condition for the privilege of playing on 
them free. But the town stepfathers never 
thought of that, and another badly needed rec- 
reational center was lost. 

We must think of things like that. Our cities 
cannot afford to let desperately needed play- 
grounds and playfields slip through their fingers. 


Instead, each community 
should survey its recreational 
resources, both public and 

private, both existent and those that 
can be developed, and then work 

out a plan, first, for acquiring them, 
and, then, for using them. 

The National Park Service has been 
sponsoring such surveys in communities and 
states all over America. It has made similar sur 
veys itself. These surveys show that there are 
many locations, some of them natural play 
grounds, that should be added immediately to 
our recreational system. And one excellent loca- 
tion is along our ocean front which almost every- 
where lies behind the fences of private ownership. 

When our 132,000,000 people no longer can 
set foot upon the thousands of miles of ocean 
front that bound America, without the permis 
sion of those who monopolize it, then it is time for 
the Federal Government and the state govert 
ments to get busy. They should step in and ac 
quire, not just a swimming beach here and there 
but continuous stretches of ocean front hundreds 
of miles in length. Call this ocean front a n& 
tional park or a state park or anything you 
choose, I say that the people have a right to4 
fair share of it. 

At Cape Hatteras, the Federal Government 
and the State of North Carolina have got ™ 
gether to set up a national seashore 125 miles 
long. This should be duplicated, again and 
again, along the Atlantic and the Pacific and the 
Gulf of Mexico, until at least one tenth of out 
seacoast has been turned into public parks. The 
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same thing should be done, over and over, along 
all of our major lakes and rivers. 

As an example of what can be done, look at 
Chicago, which has provided great stretches of 
beach and walks along Lake Michigan, and 
plans to do more. 

We cannot chop up our cities and sprinkle the 
Pieces about the open country. But such water- 
front parks would help to bring healthful outdoor 
fun close to the paved streets. There are other 
Ways, too, if we have the imagination to see them 
and the courage to develop them. 

Walking is a case in point. It could be one of 
the most pleasant sports for our crowded metro- 
politan areas. But what have we done to make 
Mt possible for millions of city people to enjoy 
{08-Country hiking? Practically nothing. 

Yes, we have built the Appalachian Trail, 
Stetching along the Appalachians from Maine 
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City kids need breathing space 


A gutter for a punchball court 


to Georgia, the John Muir Trail in the Sierras, 
and the Long Trail through the Green Moun- 
tains. 

They are splendid, and the scenery is 
superb, but only a handful of people can enjoy 
them. They are too far away from most city 
folks. And these trails are too strenuous for the 
paunches, the limited lung power, and the pal- 
pitating hearts of many who have passed the 
midway mark. 

Let us give the simple sport of walking back to 
city people. Taking a walk, except the Al Smith 
kind, has become a'lost art in America, not be- 
cause the people are tired of walking, but because 
they are tired of eluding amateur Oldfields at the 
wheels of galloping jalopies. 

Let us arrange things so that they can ride 
to the end of the bus or trolley line and there 
exchange the hard pavement for a springy 


footpath leading across fields, and through 
woods, and beside streams. 

It would cost very little. We would not even 
have to buy the land. All that would be needed 
are narrow rights-of-way through private prop- 
erty. So far as their eyes can see, those who 
waik them will “own” wide slices of the country- 
side. 

There are plenty of spots that are located 
near every city for such trails. They could be 
arranged in long and short loops. They could 
be planned so that they would connect with 
trolley or bus routes. They could be expanded 
later into longer cross-country trails, for week- 
end hikes or bicycle trips. 

Low-cost overnight 
cooking facilities ought to be set up on the longer 
trails, similar to the youth hostels that have been 
established so widely in New England and other 
parts of the country. d 

They would make week-end trampsand bicycle 
trips cheaper, still more fun, and thousands of ad- 
ditional city people would be able to enjoy them. 


Another natural aid to recreation at the door 
of some cities is the old-time barge canal. Its 
commercial usefulness has almost disappeared, 
but its possiblities in the realm of outdoor pleas- 
ure are just being discovered. The old Illinois 
and Michigan canal, near Chicago, for example, 
is dotted with canoes on every summer week end, 
and hikers and bicyclists loaf along its old tow 
path. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, which 
starts its uphill climb just outside of Washington, 
is now being transformed by the National Park 
Service into a similar recreational waterway. Our 
cities should look about for other near-by canals 
before another wonderful opportunity is gone. 

Unlike the barge canals, the Intracoastal 
Waterway, the “inland route” that stretches 
along the Atlantic Ocean from Massachusetts to 
Florida, is full of commercial shipping. But that 
does not interfere with the many pleasure craft 
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accommodations and . 




































that travel its 
waters. If we 

use cOmmon sense in 
developing the shoreline for recre- 
ation, we could transform it into a recreational 
waterway with camping areas and picnic grounds 
close to our crowded eastern cities. 

Parkways are another obvious, though costly, 
aid to recreation in metropolitan areas. They 
should be built along every near-by waterway. 
They should be used to connect major units of 
our recreational systems. Their rights-of-way 
should be wide enough so that they can also 
provide hiking and bicycling trails, occasional 
playgrounds and playfields, and here and there 
a “wayside,” where one can pull off the high- 
way for a spell to look at the scenery or to get 
away from the noise and smell of traffic. 

If we can furnish enough recreation areas to 
meet the needs of our big cities and of our 
crowded Eastern seaboard, we will not have to 
worry too much about the rest of the country. 
In the West, where the Federal Government 
owns many of the spectacular mountain areas 
and huge stretches of virgin forests, we have 
virtually all the land that will be needed for 
recreation. Unfortunately most of the Eastern 
states did not have the foresight or the imagina- 
tion that the Federal Government has exercised 
wherever it could. What wouldn’t those states 
give now for National Parks close to the crowded 
metropolises! Yet, even in the East, by the time 
we have added the land that the states, the 
municipalities, and the Federal Government are 
planning to buy, to the areas they already own, 
there may be almost enough to fill the need for 
rural recreation areas. 

We need thousands of winter-sports parks to 
accommodate the fast-growing hordes who love 
to ski, skate, go snowshoeing, tobogganing, ice- 
boating, and sleighing. We need even more 
water-sports areas, where people can swim, sail 
and fish. And close by both types of parks we 
ought to have public campgrounds and cabin 


colonies and moderately priced inns and hotels. , 


I come back to the program that I mentioned 
earlier for increasing the opportunities for recrea- 
tion in all parts of America. Towns, counties, 
states, and branches of the Federal Government 
are CO-operating to create play areas on all kinds 
of Federal and state lands. Lands that were 
bought for irrigation, or power generation, or 
flood control, or for national and state forests, are 
being used for outdoor recreation too. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is creating a num- 
ber of areas for water sports— parks that are espe- 
cially important, for most of them are in desert- 
like regions where water is almost impossible to 
get. For one example, take beautiful Lake Mead 
that has been created back of Boulder Dam. 

The Forest Service has developed hundreds of 
water-sports parks and winter-sports areas, and 
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thousands of camping and picnic 
spots. And the Army Engineers, in 
their water-control projects, also have 
' developed many splendid water-sports areas. 


‘Now they are calling the National Park Service 


in, before they start building their reservoirs, to 
see what possibilities there are for recreation and 
to make recommendations for developing them. 
Lake Texoma, behind Denison Dam, on the Red 
River between Texas and Oklahoma, is one. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, by realizing 
that recreation would be an important use of the 
chain of lakes that it built on the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries and by spending mil- 
lions for aesthetic features on those lakes, has 
developed a whole series of community, county 
and state parks. 

Some of the states have developed thousands 
of recreation areas, too—many of them magnifi- 
cent. The state systems did not get started in 
many cases until the 1930's, yet they drew 90,- 
000,000 visitors in 1941, which gives some idea of 
how badly they were needed, and how much 
they were appreciated. There are additional 
plans for increasing the numbers of state parks 
and for expanding their facilities. They expect 
200,000,000 visitors a year by 1955 or 1960. 

All of this sounds fine, but we must not forget 
that most of the expansion that I have been 
talking about is years ahead. And the big de- 
mand for recreation is right on top of us. Where 
will the millions of vacationists go this year? 

Those who have the time and the money to 
make a fairly long trip may head for our Na- 
tional Parks, praying that their tires will hold 
out and that the overworked car does not fall 
apart before they get home. There are going to 
be throngs of visitors in all of the parks this year, 





Luckier youngsters get to National Parks 


record-breaking throngs. We were convinced of 
that last August. Just an hour or two after Ja- 
pan’s unconditional surrender had been an- 
nounced on the radio, a stream of cars began ar- 
riving at Rocky Mountain National Park, and 
that stream grew constantly larger as more and 
more people decided to begin the vacation they 
had been postjfoning since Pearl Harbor. 

That same thing happened in all of the parks. 
At Shenandoah National Park, for instance, 
there were 19,626 visitors in September, 1944, 
when the war and gasoline rationing were still 





going. But in September, 1945, when the war 
and gasoline rationing were at an end, Shenan. 
doah had 145,267 visitors. If you care for ficures, 
that is an increase of 640 per cent. And this is 
only the beginning! No wonder the jam of visj- 
tors this year is expected to break every record, 
surpassing the previous peak year, 1941, when 
21,000,000 people visited our National Parks and 
Monuments. 

It will be almost impossible to handle them all, 
The park staffs became pathetically depleted 
during the war and must be built up again. And 
there is an enormous amount of war-postponed 
repairs to the facilities with insufficient time to do 
the work before the rush of visitors starts. 


It would help tremendously if the millions of - 


park visitors could be spread over a longer sza- 
son. The season has always been from May to 
October. But why cannot people come much 
earlier in the spring, and much later in the fall? 
The hiking and the riding and fishing and other 
sports are every bit as enjoyable then. And why 
cannot still more people take winter vacations 
and join the growing army of younger men and 
women who use the parks for winter sports? 

The scenery is beau- 
tiful, no matter what 

the season, and despite 
what some ‘‘Alps- 
firsters”’ have said in 
the past, I think that it 
is just about the most 
beautiful in the world. 
But millions of those 
who will visit our National Parks this year will 
not enjoy that beauty. They just will not take the 
time to look at it. Too many motorists race 
through Yosemite, or Glacier, or Yellowstone, or 
Rocky Mountain National Park, seeing only the 
license plates of the car ahead. 

Yet, when the crowds hit their peak this sum- 
mer, there is going to be a lot of complaining 
about crowded roads in the parks, and some 
people will start yelling for six-lane superhigh- 
ways so that more and more people can drive 
faster and faster and see less and less of the mar- 
velous natural scenery for which the parks were 
created. No superhighways will be built through 
the parks if I can shout loud enough to pre- 
vent it. Bulldozers and steam shovels can do 
some wonderful things, but I have not seen one 
yet that can improve on natural beauty. 

In our zeal to provide recreation areas for 
America, we must not forget that our National 
Parks were created to preserve areas of great 
natural beauty, not to be slashed into boulevards 
and airports. They are not Coney Islands. Al- 
though they give a great deal of pleasure every 
year to millions, they are not, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, “‘resorts.”” They are the great 
outdoor places of America, and they should be 
kept so. 

National Parks are where you find them. 
Nature has not distributed the areas of national- 
park caliber evenly over the United States. But 
everywhere in this country there are open to Us, 
if we have the vision to see and the will to make 
the effort, areas that can be kept green and 
beautiful, that should be held as a public trust, 
in order to give all citizens their rightful oppor- 
tunity for recreation and healthful outdoor ife. 
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A preview of your thrilling vacation 


in San Francisco and its wonderland 


I's like being on shipboard all the time, in San Francisco. 
he sea almost s urrounds the city. Tall buildings stand 
ike masts on the hilltops, glowing with lights at night 
nainst the stars. There’s salt in the ocean ai filling 
™ with buoyant energy 
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‘ew and unusual book now on the press 
cal bout San Francisco and the glorious vaca- 
, and this city centers. It is, we think, the most de- 
Whine hel il guide ever published bya community 
re ae With few adjectives and many facts, this 
* p * ustra ted book not only tells what you will see 
» a b it lists by name the best places to dine 
nal ood here to shop, and many worthwhile tours 
utside the city. 

* * in wor isand pictures, are the things that make 
fancisco tiie fascinating place it is...the friendly, 


“osmopolitan people...the high-piled hills and story- 


book streets...the merry cable cars and sidewalk flower 
stands. Chinatown, Fishermen’s Wharf and the Latin 
Quarter. The world’s two largest bridges, arching across 
the vast blue bay. Here, too, are facts about San Fran- 
cisco’s cool, invigorating summer climate. 

In this book you will also read about the famous 
places close to San Francisco: Yosemite National Park, 
and Lake Tahoe in the High Sierra; the fabulous Red- 
wood Empire and the Big Trees; Del Monte, Monterey, 
Carmel and Santa Cruz on enchanted Monterey Bay; 
Shasta Dam in the rugged Shasta~-Cascade Wonderland; 
the quaint old mining towns along the Mother Lode... 

When you come to San Francisco, be sure you have 
confirmed hotel reservations. In the meantime, send 
for your copy of The Chapter in Your Life entitled San 
Francisco. Simply fill-in and mail the coupon, together 
with 10¢ to cover handling costs. We'll send you a copy 
of this new book as soon as it is off the press. 
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SAN FRA NCISCO 


CALIFORNIANS INC. Room 305,703 MarketSt., ie 


San Francisco 3, California. 


I am enclosing 10¢—for which please send me 
a copy of The Chapter in Your Life entitled San 
Francisco. Thank you. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME, about 400 years ago, a Span- 
ish general named Francisco Vasquez de Cor- 
onado sat in his Mexican headquarters discuss- 
ing with his aide, Capt. Garcia Lépez de Ca4r- 
denas, reports that had been filtering in about a 
great walled river to the north, along the shores 
of which were enormous temples all made of 
gold and jewels. Would C4rdenas, he asked, 
take some companions and investigate? 

Well, they rode and they rode and all of a 
sudden they found themselves trembling on the 
brink of a tremendous abyss, looking over a 2000- 
foot sheer drop across three or four leagues of in- 
credibly huge, vividly colored and utterly fan- 
tastic edifices. Here, beyond question, was the 
great walled river with its jeweled temples. 


BY PHILIP AND PHYLLIS NEWILL 


The way to the heart of the Grand Canyon 
is by muleback down its fantastic sides 
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Exultation turned rapidly to disgust as clog, 
scrutiny proved the resplendent temples wep 
just rock formations blazing away in the gy. 
light, and Cardenas’ report was so violently yp. 
favorable that for the next 300 years white me, 
left the mighty chasm to its solitude and the |p. 
dians. 

It is a mystery how anyone, no matter hoy 
avaricious, could resist extolling as the creates 
extravaganza of all time this incomprchensijh). 
maze of heights and depths which is the Gran 
Canyon of the Colorado—a gorge four to cightee) 
miles wide, slashing through a forested plateay 
for 217 miles, and filled with massive, rainboy. 
hued, truncated pyramids a mile high. No on 
can even prepare you for the bewildering sens. 
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tions which engulf the beholder as this vast 
sanorama unrolls without warning beneath his 


'S Closer ; 
les wer startled eyes. 
the sup. People planning their first visit to Grand 
nitly yp. Canyon National Park are often unaware that 
hite men the Colorado River divides it into two com- 
1 the Ip. pletely separate north and south parts, with 
park headquarters and resort areas on the rims 
tter hoy ofeach. For a crow, it is only ten miles from rim 
greatey to rim; for a mule it is a two-day jaunt over 
-hensible jy twenty-two miles of trail; and for a motorist 
e Grand it is 215 miles by way of the nearest auto bridge. 
eightee, jf So you must make up your mind in advance 
1 plateay | which rim you want to arrive on, and here are 


a few facts that may influence your decision: 
One is the time of year, for while hotel accom- 
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another to spend riding down into the 
depths—a crowning experience too many 
people pass up. 

To give you some idea of the fascinat- 
ing experiences that one can pack into a 
limited time, let us tell you how we spent 
five days exploring the Grand Canyon 
from both rims. 

We arrived at South Rim while the 
morning was still young, and drove our 
car right onto the eight-mile rim road 
leading to Hermit’s Rest, stopping at 
every lookout point to revel in one mag- 
nificent vista after another. 

Tooling about on your own is a fine way 
to gather first impressions; but really to 







Halfway ... and time for a rest 






















































modations at South Rim are always 
available, those on the North are 
open only from May thirtieth 

to September thirtieth, because 

by the middle of October the 

road leading in is usually blocked by 
snow. Another factor involves your 
scenic preferences. To receive the full, in- 
antaneous impact of the Canyon you should see 
tfrom the South Rim, but if you would rather 
make a gentler approach, the view from North 
Rim will prove more appealing. Consider, too, 
that there are far greater crowds at South Rim, 
reating an atmosphere of bustling activ ity many 
















People enjoy, but if your greatest pleasure is 
und apart from the throng, the leisurely calm 
North Rim is for you. Whichever Rim you 
do plan to stay at least two full days, 
/yOu can have one to roam about, and 

















The goal is the turbulent Colorado 


find out about the Canyon put 
yourself in the charge of a Park 
Ranger, as we did in the after- 
noon. We joined a motor car- 
avan led by a Ranger who 
knew all the answers, even to 
such questions as whether any 
of the pinnacles have ever been 
climbed (they have), and 
whether there is any wild life on 
them (there is). He guided us 
over the twenty-five-mile Desert 
View Drive, pausing at the var- 
ious view points, and also at the Yavapai Point 
Museum, where we were shown exactly how the 
Canyon was formed. It is tremendously excit- 
ing to peer through the row of telescopes set up 
here, each.one fixed on a geologic formation mil- 
lions of years old, cut through by “the diggingest 
river in the world” which you see as a hardly 
perceptible silver thread far below. Later on 
we stopped at the Wayside Museum of Arche- 
ology where we heard the story of Early Man 
in the Southwest (Early Man had a tough time). 
At the end of the Drive we came to the Watch- 
tower, a circular stone affair that is a replica of 
the prehistoric towers built by the ancients. 
From the tower you get a wonderful view of 
the Painted Desert twenty-five miles away, as 
well as of the Canyon itself. Here the motor 
caravan was Officially disbanded, and we hurried 
back .o see the Hopi Indian dances which take 
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place in the late afternoon at 
the Hopi House opposite the ho- 
tel. (Incidentally, there are daily 
bus trips over these same drives, 
or you can explore the Rim on 
foot or horseback along the miles 
of trails and paths designed for 
just this purpose.) 

At sunrise and sunset the Can- 
yon puts on of its best 
shows, presenting a kaleidoscope 
of rapidly shifting colors and 
shadows which is breathlessly 
enchanting. 

The second day, after break- 
fast, 
ral, where the mule cavalcade we had ar- 
ranged to join was making up for ‘the one- 
day trip down Bright Angel Trail to the river. 

There was a lot of good-natured wisecracking 
and squealing as the riders, aged seven to sev- 
enty, were fitted to mules and saddles, and we 
could tell from the weird costumes worn by many 
of them that they had come to the Canyon with 
no thought of riding down into it, and had 
changed their minds on the spot. Bluejeans, cot- 
ton shirts, cowboy boots and sombreros, with 
leather jackets, are really the ideal costume, and 
we were glad we had brought ours along. 

At last the procession moved off, led by a cow- 
boy wrangler. At the first turn the riders got a 
good look at the sheer drop down over the wall 
on the outside of the trail, a sight which threw 
them into a yelping tizzy. The wrangler called 
a halt, and out onto the ledge. above bustled 
a photographer, 
going to take pictures. 
asked the wrangler, “‘Is this delay necessary?” 

“We think so,” he replied mildly. ““You see, a 
lot of these folks have never been astride an ani- 
mal before, and stopping here gives them a 
chance to get used to settin’ in their saddles and 
being a few feet up off the ground. Besides, this 
here trail is blasted right out of the side of the 
cliff, and if you’ve never done any trail ridin’ be- 
fore, it looks sort of steep, zig-zaggin’ away down 
there. But by the time that photographer gets 
through talking, their confidence will be all built 
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up and they’ll be relaxed and anxious to get go- 
ing.” And so they were. 

The guide sat sideways most of the time, so he 
could keep an eye on the train, and told us how 
the mules were all schooled for years to make 
them impervious to anything a novice might do. 

On this trail you drop down 4600 feet in about 
seven miles, and actually pass through four cli- 
matic belts, from Canadian on the top to Mexi- 
can desert at the bottom. Notice, in your de- 
scent, how the rock layers change, and try to 
recognize the various strata you saw yesterday 
through the telescopes. Here, unfolding before 
your eyes, is the geologic history of the earth. 

About halfway down Bright Angel Trail you 
come to a mesa called Indian Garden, where 
everybody dismounts for a bit of leg stretching. 
A couple of hikers who had evidently been fol- 
lowing our party down the trail caught up with 
us here, and we saw our wrangler talking to them 
very seriously before they hurried on. Later, 
when we were all under way again, he offered to 
bet us it would be necessary to send mules to tote 
these hikers back to the Rim. The trail seemed so 
easy, and the two young men looked so husky, 
that we eagerly took him up. We reached the 
bottom just as the pair was starting the return 
trip, and they bounded out of sight so energet- 
ically that we hooted at the wrangler for doubt- 
ing their stamina. “‘Wait!’’ he said. 

We took our boxes of lunch down to the river, 
and ate sitting in the powdery sand beside that 





frantically rushing torrent. Every twenty-four 
hours it carries past the gauging station a million 
tons of sand and silt as it vigorously gnaws its bed a 
few inches deeper each year. Two hundred sixty 
miles downstream is Boulder Dam, and we could 
see why worried mathematicians calculate that if 
the Colorado continues eroding the countryside at 
its present rate, in about 100 years it will choke 
Lake Mead with silt clear to the top of the dam. 

Just after we passed Indian Garden on the 
upward trek we sighted our intrepid hikers, sit- 
ting on the edge of the trail in a state of near col- 
lapse. To the everlasting credit of the wrangler, 
he didn’t say, “I told you so.” He gave the boys 
a canteen of water and a couple of slickers and 
told them to sit still until a guide brought mules. 

“The trouble with mountaineers is,” he ex- 
plained as we went on, “they don’t savvy the 
Canyon is upside down from what they’re used 
to. When you start out to climb a mountain you 
keep going up as long as you’re able, then you 
turn around and walk down, which is easy. But 
here you do the easy part first. Tain’t until you 
start headin’ for home that you find you’ve 
started something you can’t finish.” At the Rim 
we meekly paid our bet. 

Next morning we headed for North Rim, driv- 
ing along the Canyon of the Little Colorado, 
across the Painted Desert, over the 833-foot steel 
arch of Navajo Bridge, past the 1000-foot Ver- 
milion Cliffs, and into the Kaibab National For- 
est with its magnificent stand of virgin pine, fir 


The camera records a scene worthy of an artist’s efforts 












































and spruce—arriving at the northern entrance j) 
the Park in plenty of time to explore the roag 
to Point Sublime, Cape Royal, and Point Jp, 
perial lookouts before checking in at the Lodge. 

There’s an astonishing difference in the view 
from the North and South Rims. From the 
South, the North Rim is your horizon line, anj 
the pinnacles of the Canyon seem close and over. 
powering. But because North Rim is so much 
higher, you can see across the plateau on th 
south side to the towering San Francisco Pealy 
sixty miles away, and the pinnacles, mesas and 
buttes appear more friendly. The effect is ey. 
hilarating, but somehow it is soothing too, 

We had saved the overnight trip for North Rim 
because the distance down to the river is twice a 
great, thus requiring two days and automatically 
including a stay at the tantalizingly named 
“Phantom Ranch.” So after breakfast we once 
again delivered ourselves into the custody of a 
couple of mules and a wrangler. 

This time we happened to be the only dudes, 
and as we set off briskly through the trees we 
thought this trip was going to be tame compared 
with the previous one. We got over this notion 
after a mile or so, for the trail suddenly came toa 
headwall of Roaring Springs Canyon—one of 
the many side-canyons webbing out from Grand 
Canyon itself—and we started switch-backing 
down a thousand-foot redwall limestone cliff, 
while the sound of rushing water echoed louder 
with each turn. After five and a half miles we 
swung into Bright Angel Canyon and came to 
Roaring Springs, where parties taking a one-day 
ride from North Rim eat lunch before turning 
around and heading back up. But our guide 
said, “‘Let’s drift on down a piece, folks, and eat 
lunch behind Ribbon Falls.” 

“Behind them?” we demanded. 

“Yep. You’ll see.” 

And in a little over an hour we saw, all right. 
There was Ribbon Falls, leaping over a cliff in 
the canyon wall, and when we drew up to it we 
found there was a cave behind that curtain of 
water big enough for a cliff-dwellers’ village! 
So into the cave we went, and sat happily 
munching sandwiches and watching the sun turn 
the shimmering mist of the falls into rainbows. 

Water is always a welcome sight in this land of 
barren rocks and scrub vegetation, and by the 
time we reached Phantom Ranch in the heat of 
midafternoon, it wasn’t the oasis of green trees 
and flowers which charmed us most, nor the at- 
tractive buildings, nor the cordial welcome of our 
overnight hosts, but the sight of an honest-to 
goodness swimming pool—and, pardner, did that 
cool water ever feel good! It is piped into the pool 
from Bright Angel Creek—and incidentally, the 
trout fishing in Bright Angel is excellent. (Tackle 
and licenses are obtained on the Rims.) 

Later we walked down to the raging Colorado, 
and were trying to get some idea of its current by 
tossing in sticks and watching their gyrations 

As we sat by the river in that strange and ut 
real world, with cliffs towering above us in brood: 
ing silence, and the stars pricking out in a velvet 
sky, the guide told us fabulous tales of men wh? 
had explored the canyon in days gone by. 

That night we spent down close to the heat! 
of the earth was the perfect climax to our visil 
to the Grand Canyon—and it will be to yoursto™ 
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LAND OF MYSTERY 
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As WEIRDLY FASCINATING as a landscape 
glimpsed in a dream—that’s Yellowstone, yet its 
atmosphere is as genial as an old time husking bee, 
as American as apple pie. Entered via The 
Milwaukee Road’s scenic Gallatin Gateway, this 
all-American playground will charm every visitor. 
Yellowstone has more geysers than all the rest of the 
world... the glorious Grand Canyon. . . thundering 
waterfalls and mile-high lakes . . . abundant wild life. 
Completing its mission of bringing home veterans 
is The Milwaukee’s first job. With the end of this 
assignment in sight, it’s not too early to plan your 
Victory Vacation via the famous OLYMPIAN. 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Small savings and big faith make a decade of vacation dreams come true 


BY CARL L. BIEMILLER 


SOMETIME AFTER 3:58 on the morning of June 
seventeenth the lights of the westbound Trail 
Blazer will vanish into the warm morning dark- 
ness beyond Canton, Ohio. The slumbers of 
Joseph J. LaMonica, passenger agent, will take 
on a deeper peace as a harried subconscious re- 
laxes for the first time in weeks. 

Later the same day, however, a gnawing sus- 
picion that something is missing will filter 
through the First National Bank. Then some- 
body will make the discovery that for the first 
time in ten years Account No. 77,395 in the 
name of the Kitty Kat Klub is closed. 

Quite a few things will be different around 
Canton for the two weeks following the Trail 
Blazer’s departure in the predawn blackness of 
the seventeenth. Ten children, one of them spec- 
ulating whether the promise of oranges from 
California is enough to offset daily music prac- 
tice, will be sizing up a variety of grandmothers, 
aunts and family friends as caretakers. The 
Evangelical Church will be minus a Sunday- 
school superintendent, an assistant superintend- 
ent, a secretary, three teachers and two musi- 
cians, leaving pastor L. H. Naumann with a 
personnel problem. The Crystal Park firehouse 
will be without its steady driver and best eater. 
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Downtown, the customers of the V and Z 
Market will be complaining to the V about the 
absence of the Z. But the people who set this 
chain of events in motion won’t be concerned. 
They are going on a trip—a vacation that has 
been saved for and planned for ten years. For 
them, six married couples in their middle and 
late thirties, a very special dream will have come 
true—not a spectacular dream because they are 
not spectacular people—simply the fulfillment of 
an earnest wish to see the country while they are 
still young enough to enjoy it. 

Many people have similar desires and express 
them in many ways. Few, however, are like the 
Huffmans, Zagrays, Kinseys and Julians. It 
takes more than a standard brand of faith and 
persistence to build even a minor epic on a dime 
bank, to pinch a bit from five hundred and 
eighty-three pay checks over ten years while 
time plays all the familiar domestic patterns of 
sickness, babies, low incomes, job changes, de- 
pressions and better breaks. 

In every quality but that basic faith, the 
couples of Canton are typical people. They live in 
small frame houses on quiet streets that are no dif- 
ferent in Canton than they are in any industrial 
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town, homes with paint-peeled exteriors, but 
warm, tight and neat where the living goes on, 
They worry about child sniffles, piano payments, 
clothes, dental braces and jobs like unsung mil- 
lions everywhere. One of the husbands manages 
a food store. Another is a printing salesman. One 
is an advertising man. A city fireman, an indus- 
trial instructor and a steel-mill foreman com- 
plete the breadwinning group. With one excep- 
tion their incomes range between two and three 
hundred dollars a month. That wasn’t always 
true. It wasn’t true, for instance, the night that 
the mutual fun-and-small-savings society later 
known as the Kitty Kat Klub was born. Back 
in January, 1935, the local industries were work- 
ing on part-time schedules. The best sort of fun 
was the kind that didn’t cost anything, like put- 
ting a barbershop quartet together. 

That’s what was going on in the home of 
Sydenham Lambert Huffman, Sam to his busi- 
ness friends, Lambert to Kitty Kats. The Zagrays 
were there, three brothers and their wives; Cliff 
and Annamay, Bill and Ida, Walt and Evelyn. 
Richard and Bernice Call were there too. And, of 
course, Lambert’s wife, Burdette. 

The Zagray-Huffman quartet sang. And when 
the repertoire ran down, everybody popped corn 
and talked. Young married talk, full of wishes, 
plans and places to go. Someday they’d take a 
great trip together. Someday—for real. 

Nobody is sure who made the suggestion that 
put a practical plan into operation. But before 
the fun broke up, every fellow in the group had 
laid a fifty-cent piece on the table and promised 
to save fifty cents per month per couple there- 
after for the big trip. 

It seemed like a joke. Fifty cents. With differ- 
ent people it might have been. 

But sticking to things 
is second nature with 
this group. 

“We're geared that 
way, I guess,”’ said Bill Zagray, fireman in Can- 
ton’s Company No. 7, and oldest of the three 
brothers who form the nucleus of the Kitty Kat 
Klub. Four years apart in ages, these brothers 
are real friends. They go to the same church, 
bowl together, play volleyball on the same team, 
fish, swim, clown around together. The golf they 
play is a horror of stratospheric scores. But it 
comes naturally. Old Pappy Zagray’s game is 
exotic. He carries his bag on his shoulder and 
keeps it there even when teeing off. Middle 
brother Walt is a schedule clerk for Republic 
Steel, and youngest brother Clifford is a partner 
in a food market. All are active church workers, 
as are their wives. Bill’s wife, Ida, Walt’s Evelyn, 
and Cliff's Annamay get along well together, too, 
although their main interest is the children: 
Bill’s daughter, Walter’s two girls and Cliffs son. 

But the Zagrays comprise but half of the 
travel budgeteers. The Julians, Verta and Kenny, 
joined the club back in 1939. The trip looked far 
away that year. Dick Call, one of the original 
Kats, died in the spring and his wife dropped out. 
The Julians were voted in with the proviso that 
Kenny would pay back dues as well as current 
assessments. 

Comparative newcomers to the group are the 
Kinseys, Bill and Gladys. They’ve only been ina 
few years. Julian, time-study man for Timken 
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Roller Bearing, has two daughters, while Kinsey, 
a printing salesman, has two sons. 

Naturally, any group has its organizer, money 
man and catch-all adviser. If the Kitty Kat 
savings idea for travel could be pinned down, it 
would probably turn out to be Lambert Huff- 
man’s. Huffman, a promising advertising man 
and one of the original Kats, is up to his ears in 
organizing the big trip right now. But he is 
having the time of his life. 

“We’ve got about three thousand dollars in 
the account and endless confusion,” he explained. 
“For the last few months our get-togethers have 
been emergency meetings. What kind of clothes 
do we take to what places? Where do we want to 
go anyhow? How does it feel to travel by plane? 
Shall we go by train? What to do with the kids? 
How do we tip? Where do we stay? For six 
months now we’ve been trying to organize our- 
selves. About all we really know is that we are 
going, but here’s what we’ve done so far. - 
In the first place the, Kitty Kats have given 
everybody a job to do. Huffman is in charge of 
something called “‘meeting the public’”’ and over- 
seeing things in general. 

Walt Zagray, who, with brother Bill, has never 
taken a legitimate train ride, is in charge of 
making schedules. A fact which Canton’s passen- 
ger agent, Joe LaManica, has reason to rue. 

One night in the midst of itinerary planning 
Walt reported that the railroad didn’t seem to be 
getting the idea quite right. He wanted tariffs to 
some national parks and LaMonica had pa- 
tiently explained that they weren’t set yet. Huff- 
man then remembered that he’d met a man 
named Robert Henry who was a vice-president 
of the American Association of Railroads. Why 
couldn’t he do something? Huffman wired. J. H. 
S. Winne, division passenger agent, came down 
to Canton and spent two hours with Huffman. 

“You see what I mean?’”? moaned LaMonica. 
“And a guy that’s never been on a train outside 
the Canton tracks.” 

Annamay Zagray, wife of the food-market 
owner, has been designated “head of the anti- 
homesick division.”’ She is in charge of com- 
munications, which in this case means the six 
long-distance telephone calls which will be made, 
one by each mother to her children, during the 
course of the fourteen-day trip. Kenny Julian, 

vecause he is “big and strong,” is assigned to 
baggage handling. Cliff Zagray is arranging ho- 
tel reservations. Gladys Kinsey, who was ‘“‘some- 
where” West once, is heading the sight-seeing 
department. Verta Julian, Burdette Huffman 
and Evelyn Zagray form something known as a 
“forage committee,” duties riot defined. Bill 
Zagray will continue to watch the treasury. 


Ten Red Cents a Week 


“We still need money,” he said. ‘‘Gee, I wish 
somebody would borrow from the fund. I only 
bite them ten per cent interest each week. I even 
wish somebody would be delinquent in the dues. 
I sock ‘em a nickel a week for that.” 

The Kitty Kat itinerary for the trip which be- 
gins June seventeenth was literally hewn from 
the souls of the members. 

The fireworks went off the first night a sched- 
ule was proposed. It wasn’t like the first trip the 
Kats made long ago. Then, when the fifty-cents- 
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a-month saving mounted to the grand total of 
forty dollars, the original Kats took the money 
and went romping off to Mammoth Cave by 
automobile. But this was the once-in-a-lifetime 
junket that had been ten years in the making. 

*“‘Let’s go just one place and do it right. We 
can only be away two weeks. I vote for Yellow- 
stone National Park,” said Burdette Huffman. 

“Not me,” chipped in Annamay Zagray. 
**Why shoot ten years’ savings on only one place? 
I want to see Los Angeles, San Francisco, the 
redwood trees, oranges. I want to set foot in 
the Pacific Ocean.” 

“Yosemite,” said Verta Julian. “Mountain 
peace.” 

“Grand Canyon,” argued Walt Zagray. 
“Maybe Pikes Peak. I never saw a real big 
mountain.” 


“Keep me out of the cities,” begged Cliff. “I 
want to rest.” 









































































“Show me Hollywood,” said Ida. “‘I want togo 
to a real studio and a radio broadcast. I want to 
ride ona glass-bottomed boat to Catalina Island.” 

“IT want lunch at Fisherman’s Wharf in San 
Francisco,” said Kenny Julian. 

“I want to shop some big stores. I want 
breakfast in bed in a good hotel. I want a radio 
tenor to sing for me,” said Evelyn dreamily. 

“Show me some firehouse equipment some- 
where,” grinned Bill. 

“And as your Sunday-school superintendent, 
I want to see some other churches, maybe the old 
missions,” said Lambert Huffman. 

Maybe by some standards the trip finally 
scheduled isn’t a grand tour, but to people who 
will see things for the first time it’s impressive 
enough, It begins by boarding the Trail Blazer 
at 3:58 Monday the seventeenth. That train 
gets to Chicago at 9:55 the same morning, 
where the party will shop, go to a radio broad- 
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Oh, to set foot in the Pacific 


cast, and ride around the 

city. That night at ten 

o’clock they'll take the Scout, 

which will get them into Wil- 

liams, Arizona, around seven Wed- 

nesday evening. After a day at 
Grand Canyon they’ll leave the area 

for Los Angeles, arriving on Friday. 
They’ll have three whole days in L.A., 
and then they’ll move up to Yosemite for a 
two-day visit and, finally, a day in San 

Francisco. They’re not too sure just what it is 
they want to see in the places they’ll visit, nor 
even what they want to do. But they’ll get a 
lot of fun out of the little inexpensive things. 

“I’ve heard about San Francisco’s cable cars 
all my life,”’ confided Bill Kinsey. “I can ride 
them for a nickel and it won’t cost me a cent to 
watch the fog roll in through the Golden Gate.” 

“I know that a day at the Canyon isn’t 
enough to make any of the trail rides or any- 
thing,” said Walt Zagray. “I don’t want to ride a 
horse anyhow. I just want to see the thing. Just 
look at it. You can understand that, can’t you?” 

““Maybe if we’re lucky we can visit a movie 
studio in Los Angeles,” revealed Kenny Julian. 
“Somebody told me that just watching the peo- 
ple out there is almost a show in itself. Maybe 
we'll be amusing to somebody else too.” 

So far, trip costs are pruned to the barest of 
bare bones. “‘It’s times like this I’m glad we’re all 
church folks,” grinned Huffman. “We don’t 
have any of the minor vices to run up expenses 
on us.” The Kats are figuring $254.11 per person 
broken down like this: Round trip, intermediate 
class, Canton to San Francisco, $126.05; lower 
berth in Pullman, $28.06; hotel for eight nights 
(one half of double room), $20.00; sight-seeing 
fares, $40.00; and meals, $40.00. 

“You know that’s awful thin, don’t you?” 
queried Bill Zagray. “Is it too thin? Can we 
do it?” 

The Kats know better than to ask that ques 
tion. They have the ten-year testimony of their 
own meeting minutes to prove that they can do 
almost anything, ex- 


cerpts like this one: Kenny complained about bags 


**Project: selling maga- 
zines for travel dues. 
Premium recpts. $2.50. 
Abandoned project.” 
Or this one: “‘Motion 
made at wiener frazzle 
at Bill’s to up dues to 
five dollars a month 
per couple. Carried.” 
Or this one: “Lambert 
borrowed dinner 
money. Interest on 
$4.00 for two weeks, 
eighty cents. Also 
mother owes a dollar.” 

Yes, the Kats are go- 
ing light, lighthearted. 
Not one of the wom- 
en’s wardrobes, for in- 
stance, will have cost 
more than a hundred 
dollars. They are tak- 
ing suits, sensible shoes 
for walking, and a cou- 
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ple of dark dresses for evening wear, sweaters and 

skirts and raincoats. The men are going equipped 

with sport shirts and slacks. ““The stuff we have,” 
grinned Bill Kinsey. 

What do they expect to get out of it after ten 
years of planning? They don’t answer that one 
quickly. 

“I think,” said Ida Zagray slowly, “that 
maybe we'll get a broader outlook on a lot of 
things. Certainly, it ought to make us better 
parents in the sense that maybe we’ll be a bit 
more interesting to our children.” 

Evelyn Zagray, willing to add her savings for a 
silver service to the kitty for the trip, was hesi- 
tant too. “Life’s pretty short. I think we owe it 
to ourselves to build the best concept of our own 
country that we can, while we can. I’d hate to 
grow old thinking about America as lines on a 
road map instead of a land of real trees, moun- 
tains and natural beauty.” 

Lambert Huffman was direct. “I’m in the 
publicity business, you know. I recognize trite- 
ness. But no man really grows unless he learns 
from firsthand experience. I want travel in my 
background. To me the words see America first 
are fine ones. And that’s what I intend to do.” 

Bill Zagray looked beyond the creamed ham- 
burger cooking on the firehouse stove, looked 
hard at the red-brick streets. ““This town is home 
to me in many ways. I’m nosmart guy. I get by, 
that’s all. But I know that sometimes the best 
way to learn to appreciate what you have is to 
get away from it for a new view.” He grinned. 
“‘Besides, I finally got a guy to swap days off with 
me. I have to go now.” 

“We're not big people,” reasoned Kenny 
Julian. ‘‘For all I know, most of us have never left 
the Middle West except for quick car rides or 
short trips. Yes, one couple has seen Niagara 
Falls, another has been to Florida, but never 
have we gone anywhere glamorous together. We 
have a lot of fun together. I kind of want to see 
new sights with my friends. It makes that 
friendship richer.” 

““There’s a lot of beauty in this world, the sort 
that not enough of us 
get even though there’s 
plenty to go round. I 
am going to look at it. 
No matter how much 
faith a man has, he can 
use more. I think Ill 
get a better idea of the 
variety of God,” said 
Cliff Zagray, and 
brother Walt nodded 
agreement. 

So that’s what they 
want out of a decade of 
dreaming, saving and 
sacrifice, the Zagrays, 
Huffmans, Kinseys,and 
Julians of Canton, 
Ohio. They built an 
odyssey. And they’ll 
cram a lifetime of 
memories into two 
weeks because they had 
the character to cram 
a piggy bank with a 
decade of small change. 
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The trail to 


THIS sumMmER — Canadian National’s Jasper 
Park Lodge on lovely Lac Beauvert, in the heart 
of Jasper National Paik in Alberta, biggest play- 
ground on the continent! Enjoy once more pre- 
| war luxury and warm hospitality, amid Jasper’s 
glittering peaks and sapphire lakes. Golf on the 
completely rebuilt 18-hole course. Swim in the 
heated outdoor pool. Fish in trout waters hardly 
touched for four years. Ride trails winding up 
from the broad Athabaska Valley through 
flowery meadows to vistas of breath-taking 


Yours Again Too—Minaki 
A hundred miles east of 


SPER 


SHOWPLACE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


grandeur. And there’s the motor highway to the 
Columbia Icefield, biggest flow of living ice 
south of the Arctic. Snap closeups of friendly 
bears, deer and mountain sheep, go canoeing, 
play tennis or just relax. We'll be looking for 
you! The season is June 15 to Sept. 15. Rates 
from $9 per day, including meals. Accommo- 
dations for 650 guests. 

NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your vacation dollar goes farther 
in Canada. Jasper and other C1nadian vacationlands are easily 


reached from all U. S. points via Canadian National. Call or 
write for booklets and information 


Winnipeg, in the Lake of 
the Woods country, an- 


other Canadian National 
summer. resort, hospitable 
Minaki Lodge, offers golf, 
fishing, swimming and 


boating. 


Canadian National Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. 
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sleeping Car Restrictions Removed | 


i i i ~ ble daytime hours 
sleep going anywhere you go by train. Sleeping car last July—has been restored.* No need now to waste valua rer 
hi NOW YOU CAN service on runs of 450 miles or less—banned since traveling. Reserve a Pullman bed—arrive refreshed by a good night’s rest! 
were in 
two St. 


reserve Pullman space well in advance 
2. NOW YOU CAN of your trip—the ban against making 
reservations more than 14 days ahead is off.* No need now to make 


last-minute travel plans. Make them early—make Pullman com- 
fort, safety and service an important part of them! 


%* Pullman’s war job won’t be over till the last veteran is home, 
but future military travel requirements permit the govern- 
ment to lift the ban on the operation of overnight sleeping 
car lines and to remove the restrictions on advance reserva- 
tions of accommodations. 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 





©1946, The Pullman Company 
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Take ’im out or let ‘im pitch—it’s up to the Phillies’ 


GRANDSTAND MANAGERS 


BY STAN BAUMGARTNER 


BILLY SOUTHWORTH, fiery little manager of the 
$t. Louis Cardinals last year, ruefully discovered 
his club five and a half games behind the first- 
place Chicago Cubs with only six weeks to play. 

Every game was important and Southworth 
hoped to win two from the Phillies that afternoon 
in Philadelphia. But in the fifth inning the home 
team took a 7—5 lead. And when Anton Karl, 
knuckle-ball expert and a nemesis of the Red- 
birds, went to the mound it looked as if the Cards 
were in for a licking. But in the seventh the first 
two St. Louis batters got on base and, with Buster 


CARTOONS BY ROY NELSON 
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Adams, Whitey Kurowski and Ray Sanders 
coming up, it looked like the clinching rally. 

“If we can only get Karl out of there we'll have 
a chance,’’ Southworth mumbled in the third- 
base coaching box. He turned and glanced to- 
ward the Phils’ bullpen where two relief hurlers 
were hastily warming up. This was strategy and it 
worked. A few fans who followed his glance be- 
gan yelling: ““Take him out.” 

Others took up the chant. Ben Chapman, 
Phillies’ manager, stepped out of the dugout, 
looked toward the bullpen, then faced the stands 
and shouted: ‘What shall I do?” 

“Keep him in.” The roar from behind the 
Phillies’ bench was unanimous. Karl promptly 
set down Adams, Kurowski and Sanders in 
order and the Phils won. In the Cards’ dugout 
Southworth turned to’ Buzzy Wares, a coach. 
“If we lose the pennant by one game you can 
blame it on the Grandstand Managers,” he said. 

It wasn’t the first time that the fans them- 
selves—the Phillies’ Grandstand Managers Club, 
a unique organization in sports— played a part in 
the team’s fortunes. 

Two weeks before the spring-training season 
last year, Herb Pennock, general manager, called 


Ever work for 10,000 bosses? 


Nathan Alexander, public relations director, into 
his office. ‘“‘Babe, see that pile of letters?” he said. 
“They are from baseball bugs and I’ve read 
them until I’m dizzy. Suppose you look them 
over and if you find anything interesting save it.” 

Alexander read some of the letters to the late 
Jimmy Hagan, then the club’s traveling secre- 
tary. “Same old stuff,”’ he said. ‘“‘Here’s one from 
a guy who says he has a rubbing liniment that 
will make our boys hit .300 all summer.” 

He opened the next letter. “I have no desire to 
tell you how to run your business, but may I 
suggest a trade? Swap Al Gerheauser for Vince 
DiMaggio of Pittsburgh. I happen to know 
Frankie Frisch will make the deal.” 

The next day Alexander suggested the trade to 
Pennock and the ease with which the deal was 
negotiated startled both. It gave Alexander an 
idea. If one fan could give the Phils a tip like 
that, why not invite them all to give tips—form a 
Grandstand Managers Club? But Pennock wasn’t 
enthusiastic. ‘““They all have enough to say now, 
don’t they?” he asked. 

Alexander won with his trump card, the letter 
suggesting the Gerheauser-DiMaggio trade. The 
next day he announced formation of the club and 
printed membership cards with a puzzling in- 
scription across the top: “De beste stuurlui staan 
aan wal’’—the best pilots stand on the shore. 
The cards give the holders the “‘right”’ to second- 
guess in the grandstand or by mail, to offer sug- 
gestions to the manager and front office, to sug- 
gest trades, sales and purchases, and to act as 
amateur scouts. 

The day the club was announced 400 fans 
sought membership. At the end of the season 
they had a 14,000 total. Applications came from 
motormen, mailmen, bank clerks, insurance 
company executives, lawyers, and from service- 
men everywhere. 

Vince DiMaggio, who alternately draws the 
cheers and boos of the crowd as he either hits a 
home run or strikes out, takes a philosophical 
view of the club. “‘What the heck?” he says. 
“They'll pop off anyway. That’s what they pay 
for. I’d rather have them all in one place where 
I can answer them all at once. And sometimes 
they even help you keep your chin up. 

“The biggest kick I got out of the Grandstand 
Managers was one day when we were playing the 
Giants. Ben Chapman sent René Monteagudo 
up to bunt, but René banged away and hit into 
a double play. Ben was wild. ‘What’s the idea?’ 
he asked. ‘You got the sign, didn’t you?’ Mon- 
teagudo nodded. ‘Well, why in thunder didn’t 
you bunt?’ Ben asked. Monteagudo’s eyes 














twinkled. ‘I didn’t think it was the thing to 
do.’ Chapman’s face got red. ‘Who is manager 
of this club?’ Monteagudo grinned, reached into 
his pocket, and pulled out a membership card in 
the Grandstand Managers Club.” 

Not all the big-league managers and officials 
take the Grandstand Managers Club in the same 
stride as Chapman and Pennock. Freddy Fitz- 
simmons was manager of the Phillies when the 
second-guessers club was started and when the 
team got off to a dismal start he was heckled 
unmercifully. 

When Chapman was appointed manager the 
heckling almost got him on the first day. Ben has 


first to join was Warren Webster, of the Webster 
Steel Company, Camden, New Jersey, a good 
pitcher when in his teens. One day he suggested 
that Dick Mauney, a right-handed side-arm 
hurler, work against Cincinnati. 

“TI have followed the success of other right- 
handed side-armers against the Reds this year 
and it is astonishing,”’ he said. 

Mauney pitched against the Reds and won. 

Richard Schindler, a dentist, joined because 
he had always thought he would make a good 
scout. During the year he suggested five men. 
Two were sent to Phillies’ farms and are on the 
way up to the major leagues. 






























































a hot temper and it was freely predicted that 
the Grandstand Managers would get his goat in 
two weeks. On that first afternoon a big huckster 
made Chapman’s blood boil and he started for 
the stands, 

“*] was going to take a poke at him,” Ben said. 
“Then I realized that wasn’t the thing to do and 
I smiled at him instead. He smiled back and I 
had made a friend.” 

Chapman had another experience with a 
Grandstand Manager soon afterward. The fan 
had been a steady—and loud—critic of Chap- 
man’s strategy and one day leaned over the 
bench with a slip of paper. Chapman absent- 
mindedly stuck it in his pocket while he was re- 
vising his batting order. The Phils won and the 
fan tapped Chapman on the shoulder after the 
game. 

“It did the trick, didn’t it?” he asked. 

“What did the trick?” 

“The new batting order.” 

“Yeah, yeah,” Chapman said impatiently. 

As he was changing his clothes in the dressing 
room, the slip of paper fell out of his pocket. 
Picking it up he saw that the fan had written a 
batting order identical with the one used. After 

‘that the fan was one%f Ben's greatest boosters. 

“Grandstand managers can be of help in many 
ways,” Chapman says. “Many a player got the 
surprise of his life when I casually asked him how 
he had enjoyed the floor show or that little party 
the night before. The fans had been checking on 
the athletes. I’m for ’em, hook, line, and sinker.” 

Each new member had his own particular 
remedy for the downtrodden Phils. One of the 


They check up on the help 


Autographs ex officio 


Fred Vollmer, vice-president of the Stouffer 
Restaurant chain, thinks he was “framed” into 
joining. Pennock, Alexander and Chapman often 
ate with Vollmer, an enthusiastic fan, on off days 
and asked for his suggestions. One day Pennock 
told him to ask Chapman why he had called for 
DiMaggio to bunt the day before. Chapman’s 
eyes darted fire at the question. “So you’re a 
second-guesser too,” he snapped. He pulled a 
Grandstand Managers’ card from his pocket— 
and Vollmer signed. 

Clinton Reeve, a member from “Carey Patch” 
in St. Louis, had been an unofficial Grandstand 

— Manager for years so he jumped at the chance to 
7 “Sy L join. 

7 “I was responsible for the Browns winning 
the pennant in 1944,” he said in his application. 
“Luke Sewell brought his gang back from their 
disastrous final road trip a thoroughly beaten 
team. So I suggested they play that song about 
mares eating oats before each game. They did— 
and won the pennant.” 

Quite personal was the motive behind the 
application of twelve-year-old Warren 

Spence, of Reading. “‘My twin sister and 

I want to become members,” he wrote, 
““because we are collecting players’ 
autographs and a Grandstand 
Managers’ card will help us get 
them.” It does too. 
The Grandstand Man- 
agers assemble early on 
the day of a ball 








The strain is terrific 


game, taking their places in a special section 
back of the Phillies’ dugout. They often sengq 
suggestions to Chapman before the game: starts 
It’s mainly ashirtsleeved, good-natured crowd, yer 
one with an undertone of seriousness becuse the 
managers don’t underestimate their importance. 

Based on results of the Grandstand M snagery 
first year of operation in Philadelphia, it would 
seem that Ben Chapman has the best solution to 
all complaints. He listens and smiles, accepts 
suggestions that he thinks best, and goes ahead 
in his own way. 

Some of the big-league managers, however, 
sputter as soon as the subject is mentioned. Bil] 
McKechnie and Joe Cronin were quite em. 
phatic when asked whether they would welcome 
such organizations in Cincinnati and Boston, 

“Over my dead body,”’ McKechnie said. 

Cronin agreed. “I wouldn’t allow a Grand, 
stand Managers Club within thirty miles of Fen- 
way Park if I had my say.” 

Southworth, newly-appointed manager of the 
Boston Braves, probably thinking of the aid the 
club gave the Phillies against his Cards last 
summer, has an opposite viewpoint. 

“There are some fine intelligent fans in Bos 
ton,” he said. ““They are the backbone of base- 
ball, dyed-in-the-wool rooters who make the 
turnstiles click even in poor weather.” 

Frankie Frisch, manager of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, is heartily in favor of the Grandstand 
Managers Club, but for a different reason. 

*“*Make the bench big enough to hold 30,000 of 
them,” Frisch said. “‘Let them make the moves. 
Have the manager flash a card when he is unde 
cided what to do and let them vote vocally on 
what they want. The guys who make the most 
noise win. And then I can do the second guessing. 
I'd be willing to pay $2.20 any day to give 
Frankie Frisch a going over.” 

Frisch had a solitary Pittsburgh second-guesser 
working on him all one afternoon. Finally, with 
men on first and second and one out, Frisch 
confronted the fan with. ‘‘What shall I do?” 

The fan was surprised. “‘Bunt,”’ he said finally. 

The batter bunted—into a double play. 

Frisch stood up again. “What’s your business?” 

**Manufacturing furniture.” 

“Okay,” Frisch said, “I'll be down to manage 
the factory tomorrow.” 

Jimmy Dykes, manager of the Chicago White 
Sox, doesn’t mind grandstand managing, but 
says he can’t please everybody. “I have one an- 
swer I always use when they get too hot on my 
neck. I tell them they paid their way in, can 
walk out for free, and not to pick on me because 
I have to stay to the finish with Dykes.” 

Leo “Lippy” Durocher, scrappy pilot of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, is decidedly against Grand- 
stand Managers. ‘Fans are like a senator I know 
who always sat in a box near our bench and told 
me how toruntheclub. One day I got fed up. We 
were one run behind in the eighth, had a man on 
base and none out. I walked over to the bench 
and asked in a loud voice what he would do. 

***Hit,’ he said. 

“J Jet the man hit. He banged into a double 
play. When the next batter came to the plate | 
halted the game again and once more asked the 
senator what he would do. 

‘Resign,’ he replied promptly.” 
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Only the Lockheed Constellation 
has the famous Normalair cabin! 
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Normalair 


While the plane flies smoothly 
high over weather, the air 
within the cabinis kept at nor- 
malaltitude for your comfort. 


NOW! WORLD’S FASTEST SCHEDULES COAST-TO-COAST AND OVERSEAS! 


FLEETS of majestic Lockheed Constellations 
are now on the wing! Flying the world’s fastest 
schedules Coast-to-Coast...across the Atlantic to 
London, Paris and beyond... over the Pacific to the 
Islands and the Orient...down to the sunny capitals 
of Latin America! Plan your trip with the nearest 
travel agent or call one of the airlines listed here. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif. 


LOOK to 


LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


= 


Greater Speed! Constellations easily outfly any 
other transport in service today...or for a long 
time to come. Hours quicker to your destination! 


Greater Comfort! Constellations offer the exclusive 
Normalair cabin, tricycle landing gear, soft chairs, 
separate restrooms, two cabin attendants. 


Greater Safety! Constellations offer more reserve 
power, can fly on any two of their four mighty 
engines. Flight engineer is added safety factor. 


YEARS AHEAD IN THE SCIENCE OF 


FLIGHT 


CALL ONE OF THESE GREAT AIRLINES! 


AMERICAN PAN AMERICAN TWA 


AIRLINES London, Bermuda, Coast - to- Coast, 
London, Berlin, Latin America, Paris, Rome, 
Moscow, Stockholm Trans-Pacific Cairo, Bombay 


Soon!... Constellations on AIR FRANCE, BRITISH 
OVERSEAS, EASTERN AIR LINES, KLM, KNILM, PANAGRA 


For greater speed, greater comfort, 
greater safety... ask for the 
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A thatched country cottage proud of its gnarled old tree 


WE BEGIN, as all good stories 


For nearly seven years this had gone on. Then, 


Blenheim Palace, a stately home in Oxfordshire 


Th, hawthorn 


flaunts its blossoms 


and the heady 


perfume of roses 
fills the air of... 


ENGLAND IN MaytiMeE 


BY BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


So out comes the carpet, through the shabby 


should begin, with a magic 
carpet. It isa red carpet, faded, a little musty, 
with one of the corners singed. For, like most of 


one day, there had been the sound of bells and— 
silence again. But a different sort of silence, a 
happy silence. Then, at last, there was a shaft of 


hall, down the great steps, over the splintered 
pavement, to face a new England. And yet a 
very old England. England in Maytime, with 





the things and people of London, it has been 
through the ordeal by fire. And yet, again like 
most of the things and people of London, it has 
“an air.” It is not in the least ashamed of itself. 

Slowly it unrolls itself down the steps of the 
§reat house in Mayfair. And it is as though a 
xroll were being unrolled before our eyes—a 
xroll of history. For nearly seven years that car- 
pet has slumbered in the basement, while the 
world outside rocked and roared and racketed. 
There had been the thunder of bombs, the flash 
of fire, the tinkle of the ambulance. There had 
been sinister silences. Later there had been the 
‘ramp of soldiers’ feet, echoing through the halls. 
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light, and the sound of 
footmen’s voices. 

‘‘Like old times, 
mate, ain’t it?” 

“Td say so. Never 
thought I’d be doing 
this again.” 

**Pity we couldn’t 
ave ’ad a new Carpet, 
seein’ the Queen’s 
comin’ tonight.” 

“Er Majesty’s trod 
rougher ground than 
this the past few years.” 


the parks afire with 
pink-flowering thorn, 
all the ““window boxes”’ 
blossoming in West- 
minster, and the gray 
old River Thames 
flecked with gold as it 
glides past the Mother 
of Parliaments. 

Now supposing we 
use our magic carpet, 
not for social purposes 
but for pure romance, 
leaving London and its 


Hyde Park blooms in the center of London 
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Car-less Clovelly, Devon, reckons age in centuries 


“season” behind us? Supposing you arrived in 
England on May first—or better still, on April 
thirtieth—where would you go if you wished to 
feel the very pulse of England? 

I will tell you. Go to Oxford. (Even if I were 
not an Oxford man I hope that I should have the 
grace to give this advice!) Go on the night of 
April thirtieth. Stay at the ancient Mitre Hotel, 
with its gnarled and twisted staircases and its 
even more gnarled and twisted waiters, and leave 
an early call—a very early call, for you must be 
up at dawn. And when you have been called, and 
have had your cup of tea, walk out into the fresh, 
pearl-gray streets, and make your way to Mag- 
dalen College. You will find that you are part of 
a pilgrimage. For it is on the morning of May 
first that an immemorial ceremony takes place 
on the high summit of Magdalen Tower—a sim- 
ple service in which the choristers sing a psalm, a 
Latin hymn and a few prayers. The origin of this 
ceremony, like the origin of the tower itself, is 
lost in the mists of history, but you will never for- 
get the sweetness of those young English voices, 
echoing through the early air, while the lovely 
city slowly wakes below—the “‘city of dreaming 
spires.” 
the thought of the Elizabethan age when Eng- 
land, in the words of the poet, was “a nest of 
singing birds.” 


It brings most poignantly to the memory 


And now where? North, south, east or west? 
Well, if you look at a map of England, you will 
see that Oxford is about the 
center of the southern part. 
Let me tell you roughly what 
to expect along various points 
of the compass. 

To the southwest lies Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. This isthe 
“English Riviera,” where the 
sea is a Mediterranean blue, 
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Even London’s mist is magical in May 


where palm trees and mimosa grow out-of-doors, 
where the earth is red, and where the cream is 
clotted, with a golden crust. Here are England’s 
“vineyards,” mile upon mile of apple orchards, 
which produce the best cider in the world. It is 
all extravagantly picturesque, with more thatched 
roofs to the square mile than you would have 
thought possible. And in a strange way, it is in- 
credibly remote. There are still old folk in Corn- 
wall who speak a few words of the fabulous 
Cornish language, which has certain singular 
affinities with Basque, the strangest language in 
the world. And there are plenty of ruined castles, 
if you like that sort of thing, from Tintagel, with 
its memories of King Arthur, to the glorious pile 
of Mount Saint Michael. 

West, to Wales. Here are the English Rockies. 
You would think them tiny, and indeed they are, 
for Snowdon, our giant peak, is only three thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty feet high. But they 
are breathtakingly beautiful, 
particularly in May, when the 
valleys are adrift with wild 
anemones. And even if they 
were not, you should go to 
Wales if only to realize that it 
is another country. It is not 
England. (None of England 
really is England—it is still a 


Churches and chimneys 









patchwork in which local traditions are stronger 
than national.) The Welsh language is stil! going 
strong; to Welshmen, we are still “foreigners” 
And when you have heard a choir of Welsh mip. 
ers, as you certainly will, swinging down the cob. 
bled streets, like a troop of rustic Giglis, you wil] 
agree that there is something far more akin to the 
Italian about them. 

Our magic carpet takes a sharp turn to the 
north. Set your course for the Lake District— 
stay at Ambleside, which is at the northern end 
of the ethereal beauty of Lake Windermere, and 
spend a few days with a volume of Wordsworth, 
wandering where he wandered, dreaming where 
he dreamed. And while you are reading the 
poems, read also the journal of Sister Dorothy, 
and you will realize that the poet owed far more 
to her than he would have cared to acknowledge, 
The whole of the essence of the immortal poem 
I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud is in Dorothy’; 
journal. One is almost ashamed to quote it: 























I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills 
When all at once I saw a crowd 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


The daffodils are still there. Still fluttering 
and still dancing. 

‘ Another personal suggestion— which takes our 
magic carpet east and slightly south, to the wild 
Yorkshire moors, to the country of the Brontés, to 
be precise, Haworth. Even if you are not a 
Bronté fan, the lovely old city of York is well 
worth a visit. But if you are a Bronté fan, go up 
onto those desolate moors which the strange sis- 
ters loved so well, and tremble at the mystery 
which inspired them in those lonely wastes. 
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Tulip time for Buckingham Palace 

































































Now, in May, they are sunlit and friendly. Butin 
winter, when the wind howledround thelittlestone 
parsonage and the snow piled deep in the church 
yard—how could they create their immortal 
works in that atmosphere of gloom and madnes#? 

But May is no time for such thoughts. So letus 
switch our course southward again to . . 

The Eastern Counties, my own part of the 
world. I recommend that you stay at Hunting- 
don, an absolutely typical little Georgian town of 
4000 inhabitants, where Samuel Pepys had 4 
very charming house. Rest there a few days, 
strolling about the old lanes, taking a punt 08 
the river, and above all listening. What will you 
hear? You will hear, first of all, a host of legends 
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Whe common speech of the people which, if 

vou have a grain of poetry in you, will fill your 

heart with pleasure. 

" One traditional proverb which causes a great 

deal of sage ink to flow is the little children’s 
as they join hands in a circle and sing: 


Here we come gathering nuts in May 
On a cold and frosty morning. 


Not even in our climate can we produce nuts 
at this time of the year. The ascendant authori- 
ties on the subject assure me that “nuts” is a cor- 
ruption of “knots,” which in its turn means 
“usters” or “branches.” So there we are. 

Incidentally, the second line is all too logical. 
“Qeld and frosty” mornings in May cause no 
surprise in England. And yet, in spite of that, 
outdoor festivities in May persist. On many 
village greens you will still see the lovely old 
dance of the Maypole, with the children weav- 
ing backward and forward round an ancient 
pole, holding colored ribbons. 

Ifyou are one of those to whom a horse is more 
than something that bites at one end and kicks at 
the other, England in May is a paradise. 

The Derby, of course, is one of England’s great- 
est institutions. On Epsom Downs, Mayfair 
meets Whitechapel, high meets low, big meets 
small, West meets East. The august enclosures 
line the course on one side; the other is a free for 
all, and is much more fun. Here we have the 
tipster selling his mysterious sealed envelopes 
with the “winner’s” name written inside, the 
fortune teller, the winkle seller (the winkle is a 
disgusting but popular crustacean). There you 
will see the genuine Cockney dancing with his 
lass fh the traditional style, he wearing her hat, 
she wearing his. ° 

So here we are back in London—or very near 


Matketing morn at Cookham by the Thames 


A Tighe, 
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London—once agin, only too conscious of all 
we have missed. We have not even mentioned 
Stratford-on-Avon, where the annual Shake- 
speare Festival will be in full swing. Nor that 
rival and junior establishment, Cambridge, 
which, with typical perversity, celebrates its 
“May week” at the end of June! 

But perhaps the most serious omission is that 
we have said nothing about the gardens of Eng- 
land, which in May are at their best. Where else 
have the roses so heady a fragrance, like red and 
yellow wine? Where else do you find so fantastic 
a collection of rare treasures, brought from all 
over the world by generations of seafaring men? 

And you will have a free run of them. There is 
hardly a “stately home of England” today which 
is not open to the public for a nominal fee. This 
is one result of the crushing taxation, which has 
turned the owners of our great houses into glori- 
fied caretakers, who must share their inheritance 
with the rest of the world. 

London again—and our carpet spreads itself 
out, once more, in front of the great house, wait- 
ing for the footsteps of the dancers. Maybe some 
of the shoes they are wearing will be shabby, but 
the feet themselves will be light and gay as ever, 
for there is something about London in May that 
impels you to dance. And after the dance is over, 
you walk home—not because there are no taxis 
but because the walk itself is so strange, so oddly 
exotic and exciting. 

Come with me. Piccadilly undulates ahead of 
us toward Hyde Park Corner, its length punc- 
tuated by a string of street lamps. From the 
park on our left comes a warm breeze bearing 
the scent of the trees in bloom and of fresh grass. 


Before we realize it, we have reached Hyde 
Park Corner and its famous coffee stall. What a 
typically English institution is the coffee stall— 
the essence of true democracy. We stop for a cup 
of coffee and a saveloy (a sausage of very vague 
parentage). Nobody is surprised at seeing us in 
evening dress. We mix freely with a taxi driver or 
two, a belated Guardsman homeward bound to 
Wellington Barracks, a chorus girl weary after a 
show, a member of Parliament with his brief case 
under his arm, a sailor, and perhaps a waiter 
who has paused in his flat-footing progress. 

A mixed bunch? Yes, sir, a very mixed bunch. 
But a friendly bunch, when you get to know 
them. And waiting to welcome you to England! 


May brings punting on the Thames 


Ancient ruins by the western sea ... and the springtime of love 














M’SIEU NED’s 


THERE’S A GARDEN from an Oz book in the heart 
of Louisiana’s Evangeline country. It’s a tailored 
Eden where one man’s hobby has fashioned a 
never-ending pageant of petals‘that tourists from 
all over the world come to see. 

The man with the hobby is Edward Avery 
Mcllhenny. He calls his botanical wonderland 
“Jungle Gardens,” and if they weren’t located 
on Avery Island some eight miles out of New 
Iberia, they might well be in India, Asia or along 
the Amazon. 

Camellias of Mr. Mcllhenny’s own creation 
bloom here in exotic colors. Banks of azaleas 
flower in the shadow of ancient moss-hung oaks. 
An alligator slowsggails through still swamp wa- 
ter, and white : Rirring overhead are 
snowy herongiil ming lat figure on the hill- 
side is a stat Seuddha, brooding in a lac- 
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LOUISIANA PARADISE PALE LOTUS TRAILS THE WATERS, AND OVERHEAD THE HERONS FLY 


then, at past seventy, it keeps him young too. 
Jungle Gardens started in a small way some 
fifty years ago. At that time, Mr. McIlhenny was 
a young naturalist and explorer who had been 
with Doctor Cook in his Arctic voyage of 1894. 
Later, he led an expedition of his own to Alaska 
and Siberia. 

He came home from these far places to take 
over management of Avery Island and its tabasco 
business, both family owned. He’d always loved 
the untamed stretches of the two-mile island; 
tramped them as a boy, studying bird life and 
collecting plants. Of this he tells, “‘At fourteen, 
I was sending rare botanical specimens to mu- 
seums—had my own letterhead stationery and 
was Carrying on a correspondence with natural- 
ists all over the world.” Back to stay, he visual- 
ized a bird sanctuary in one part of the island 
and near it, a vast experimental station for 
growing rare plants and flowers. 

The birds came first—egrets. And rare birds 
they were in the 1890’s, having been the prey of 
plume hunters for years. Women wore them in 
hats and headdresses, paying fabulous prices. 


Seven Herons to 20,000 


Determined to save the herons from extinc- 
tion, Ned MclIlhenny built a dam across a small 
stream on the island, and at the edge of the ar- 
tificial pond planted buttonwood trees and set up 
a wire cage. Next, after days of search in the 
swamplands, he had his reward in finding seven 
young herons. He installed them in the cage, 
fed and watched them until they were grown. 
That fall he freed the birds for their journey 
southward. From then until spring, his first ex- 
periment hung in the balance. If the birds came 
back, they would nest, raise their young, and 
start the long chain of repropagation. 

, The herons returned and now there is a thriv- 
ing colony of some 20,000. Mr. MclIlhenny set 
aside more land, channeled more water, and 
christened the aviary “Bird City.” Today, the 
Once tiny pond has become a series of lakes with 
double-deck bamboo platforms built above some 
of them for nesting. Cypress trees stand knee- 


4 deep in the water, and over the rippled surface 
: Pale pink lotus blossoms trail. Each spring when 
p the tenants of Bird City return, truckloads of 


“twigs are dumped near by to insure plenty of 


: building material. Besides the egrets, blue herons 
«are here 


and Canadian geese. 


, also the snakelike anhinga, white ibis, 


BY RUTH AYERS 


With the birds in hand, Mr. MclIlhenny turned 
to flowers. Camellias were his first love. Of this 
he relates, “There was one camellia plant by my 
mother’s door—a Lady Campbell—and to my 
way of thinking, the poorest variety that grows. 
But it gave me the idea that here was a neglected 
field.”” Patiently, these many years, M’sieu Ned 
has been proving his point. He’s imported and 
hybridized camellias until he has more than 700 
varieties, ranging in size and shadings from 
white to deep-stained reds. To give them a 
proper setting, Mr. McIlhenny carved acamellia 
garden in the heart of his jungle land. Like the 
artist he is, Mr. MclIlhenny has grouped his ca- 
mellias so they look as if they’d grown there since 
time began. Some ring a horseshoe dike; some 
are against a backdrop of palms; others are 
planted on a hillside slope. 

A short distance from the camellia glade, Mr. 
MclIlhenny’s floral kingdom takes on an Oriental 
flavor. Center of it is a temple, bright with red- 
tiled pagoda top and guarded by two stone ele- 
phants. 
six-foot Buddha. The idol, bought at auction in 
New York and given to Mr. Mcllhenny’ by 
friends, is a relic from the Shonfa temple near 
Peiping, where an emperor placed it for his 
worship some 800 years ago. 

It can feel right at home where it is, for M’sieu 
Ned of Avery Island has spared nothing to make 
the surroundings realistic. He cleared out timber 
and dredged a swamp, sent to the Ozark Moun- 
tains to get boulders and rocks, and then super- 
vised the setting of each one. As a final touch he 
planted the garden with Oriental flowers. 

Not far from the Chinese gardens, 30,000 
azalea bushes foam up in spicy pink and white, 
red and magenta. Like the camellias, the azaleas 
fit as naturally into the landscape as hand into 
glove. For striking contrast, many of the brightest 
bushes flame against the smoky background of 
moss-draped trees. 

This Spanish moss is picturesque itself, stream- 
ing from branches like tarnished tinsel on a 
Christmas tree. On windless days, it hangs be- 
draggled; in a breeze it flutters, banner-fashion. 

Still another beauty spot in the Eden of Iberia 
Parish is the Aisle of Iris, where some 1700 va- 
rieties of fleur-de-lis reach down a half-mile 
lane. On one side, M’sieu Ned has planted bulbs 
imported from flower marts of the world. On the 


Inside the glass-enclosed shrine sits a 





















































other side are native irises which he’s teansformed 
by hybridizing into new colors and sizes. They ¢ 
bloom, from March to June, in rich. jeweled 7 
blues and purples, in yellows and tawny ambers— : 
and any single one of them is big enough to. 
make a whole bouquet. ; ae 
Not all the flowers in Jungle Gardens grow 
land—some are afloat. Such are the lotus - 
soms, originally brought from China, but like 
most of the rarities, made even more rare by tHigs 
botanical wizard of Avery Island. In Willo ” 
Pond, near the aviary, there are pink lotus; 
other lagoons, great bowl-shaped cupsinuwhiges 
and pale yellow. tia 
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He can tell thrilling stories of those long-ago 
expeditions. The first one was in 1894 when he 
left Lehigh University, where he was a freshman, 
to be the naturalist on Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s 
Arctic excursion, bound for Peary’s headquar- 
ters at Inglefield Gulf on the northern coast of 
Greenland. They were shipwrecked and picked 
up by a tiny schooner which, overcrowded and 
storm-tossed, finally reached the coast of Labra- 
dor and made its way by slow stages to New- 
foundland. 

The experience didn’t chill his youthful en- 
thusiasm for exploring. Instead, he set to work 
to earn some $10,000, and after four years started 
forth again for Alaska. This time it was his own 
expedition, sailing out of San Francisco on the 
Pacific Whaling Company’s tender, “Jeanie,” 
with two assistants, sixty tons of coal, and enough 
provisions to last for three years. 

He had reached Point Barrow when word 
came by Eskimo messenger that five whaling 
vessels were locked in the ice about sixty-five 
miles east. 

The Louisiana naturalist organized a rescue 
party and with sled dogs reached the stranded 
seamen and brought them back to his quarters. 


Arctic Boarders 


There were 105 of them, but with the food 
he’d brought along, plus ‘a lot of caribou 
meat, killed and cured on the spot, he managed 
to feed everyone for eleven months, at which 
time United States cutters got through and took 
the “boarders” off his hands. 

Among the rescued men from the whalers 
were two high Japanese officials and scientists. 
Their government wanted to reward Mcllhenny 
for their rescue and offered him money, which 
he refused. But official inquiry as to some token 
of appreciation was answered by a request for a 


Wasi orange tree, a prize long sought by many . 


of the world’s greatest botanical gardens. 

In due course of time a single sapling was sent 
to Avery Island. It arrived under the personal 
escort of the chief pomologist of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, thus giving McIlhenny 
and the Emperor of Japan something in com- 
mon—ownership of the world’s rarest tree. 

Back home in Louisiana, Ned MclIlhenny al- 
ways has followed the rigorous routine of those 
earlier years. He gets up early—four or five 
o’clock in the morning—and works steadily 
through until noon, sometimes in the gardens, 
sometimes in his office. From twelve until one, 
he is at Mayward Hill, the spacious home which 
he built overlooking his gardens, then back 
again to work. He doesn’t drink or smoke, eats 
moderately, takes little time off for recreation. 

Instead, his diversion is another phase of his 
hobby. Lights burning late at night at Mayward 
Hill indicate that the sage of the island is writing 
a treatise on some natural-history subject. It 
may be on bamboo raising—one of his favorite 
projects—or perhaps an article on bird banding. 

Best thing about Mr. Mcllhenny’s hobby is 
that others can enjoy it too. Jungle Gardens is 
open to the public all year round, a small fee 
charged for admission, a guide furnished for 
those who want to see it all. The camellias are 
in their prime from November to March. Late 
February to late April is the time to see the 


56 


azaleas. Nesting period for the egrets is from 
late March to July. ; 
To get to the Gardens, first get to New Iberia, 


-in Southern Louisiaria. A French-Acadian city, 


this one, set on the banks of the Bayou Teche. 
Handiest large cities are New Orleans and 
Houston, Texas. 

From New Orleans, it’s about 125 miles, with 
the trip by auto taking four hours. From the 
vicinity of Houston, the trip may be made by car 
in about five hours; by bus, nine or ten hours; 
or by Southern Pacific Railroad, an overnight 
jaunt. Much of the way, coming from these two 
points, is through true Louisiana country, where 
the sugar cane grows high and fields of rice are 
interspersed with irrigation canals. This is the 
part of the Southland where exiled French took 
refuge when they were driven from their homes 
in Nova Scotia (“Acadia”), nearly two hundred 
years ago. 

In fact, when the moving picture Evan- 
geline was filmed the company came to Avery 
Island for shots “starring”? one of McIlhenny’s 
magnificent oak trees. This particular tree, used 
as the poetic “Evangeline Oak,” was once pro- 
claimed by Lord Elwas, British oak expert, as 
the finest live oak he had ever seen. 

Once in New Iberia, the trip to Avery Island 
is only a matter of minutes by automobile or 
town taxi. 

And a strange island it is, too, for Avery is 
bound by land instead of water. It rises in a 
series of nobby hills out‘of the marshlands. Smell 
of salt is in the air—and salt is under the earth 
here, in deep silvered caverns,. The McIlhenny- 
Avery families have been in possession of the 








domain since 1802, when a pioneering ancesto, 
received the property under a Spanish lang 
grant. During the Civil War the salt was 4 
much-contested prize between the Confederate 
and Union armies. The Confederates were firs 
in possession, keeping the mines under heavy 
guard while the salt was quarried. Later, jn 
1863, when Gen. Nathaniel Banks invaded the 
Teche country, his Federal forces captured the 
salt works. 

Slave quarters still remain from those years, 
the once-red bricks now mellowed to pink. Ina 
sheltered glen is a family cemetery, tombstones 
inscribed with the names of men and women 
who spent their lifetimes on this Louisiana island, 

The gateway to Jungle Gardens is to the right 
of the main road of the island. Driving through 
them takes two hours and makes a delightful 
tour. But the way to see it best is afoot and 


by slow stages, which makes a day’s trek. A sun _ 
helmet will come in handy if the visit is in, 


hot weather; stout boots won’t be amiss, 
because at any time a blue runner snake, 
or even a moccasin, may come slithering 
across the path—just part of the 

jungle spirit! For a full day’s expe- 
dition, lunch can be brought along, 

or sandwiches bought at the 

village commissary. And if some- 
where along the way a rug- 

ged figure, bareheaded 

and with sleeves rolled | 

up, comes hurrying 

by, that will be Mr. 

Mcllhenny, relishing 

his paradise to the full. 
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NEW SALEM, down in Illinois; 
is only a cluster of cabins 
under an umbrella of blue 
sky, but it tells a story Amer- 
icans love. Those twenty log 
homes and shops tell you, 


Places 
to Go 





many times over, that the 
man who saved the Union was pioneer-born and 
pioneer-raised. Abraham Lincoln grew to man- 
hood the six years he lived at New Salem, 1831- 
1837. When he left, it was to go to near-by 
Springfield as a lawyer-legislator on his way to 
unforeseen fame. The aura of the Great Emanci- 
pator still permeates New Salem as if to say, “Here 
Lincoln lives on, forever.” 

Here he wascompletely “on hisown.” He failed 
in business twice, had a partner run out on him, 
enlisted in the Black Hawk War, got appointed 
village postmaster and deputy surveyor, devel- 
oped a “hankerin’”’ for the law, split rails, and 
fell in love. Yes, Abe Lincoln was not much 
different from any other young American pio- 
neer. Except folks did think him odd for spend- 
ing so much time at “book learnin’.” 

It must have been the down-to-earth neigh- 
borliness of those Illinois pioneers that fed the 
soul of young Abraham Lincoln. He never for- 
got his need of people. All his life he reached out 
for them, no matter how they might strike back 
or try to trick him to compromise. New Salem 
gave Lincoln deep human roots that even the 
worst of circumstances could never wither. 

At first glance, New Salem certainly hasn’t what 
you'd expect in an American town. Nocourthouse 
Suare, no corner drugstore, railroad station, 
highway, or even churches. The single main street 
Was dirt or mud in Lincoln’s day; now for the con- 
¥enience of tourists, it’s aribbon of asphalt stretch- 


‘ing to the banks of the Sangamon River. Grass, 


BY GLADYS PERROW WEHR 


Great-grandparents of these children met here 
for Sunday school 


thick as a heavy head of hair, grows right up to 
the cabin doors. The splintery grayness of New 
Salem buildings humbles them in contrast to 
the upright color splashes of petunia, peony 
and hollyhock. Scanning this casual, low-swung 
landscape, you may never realize how painstak- 
ingly exact were the excavations of every original 
building site, and the consequent plans for res- 
toration. It was to be a perfect reproduction or 
nothing. Back in 1917, Lincoln enthusiasts in 
near-by Petersburg formed an Old Salem Lin- 
coln League. For years, recently with the help 
of the Illinois Department of Public Works, they 
searched and researched for Lincoln material. 
They bought, begged or borrowed authentic 
furnishings for New Salem cabins and shops. 
The chairs, bedspreads, rugs, dishes you see 
today are the real thing. 

So New Salem waits for you just as it waited — 
and grew—with Abe Lincoln. The little post 
office, the Hill McNamur and the Lincoln-Berry 
stores, Clary’s “grocery” and the Rutledge tav- 
ern—they’re all there. The carding mill, the 
cooper’s shop, Miller’s smithy and the gristmill 
are whirring again. 

Imagine how New Salem rippled all over 
with excitement that spring day in 1831 when a 
flatboat got stuck on the dam James Rutledge 
had built in the Sangamon River for his mill. 
The pioneer housewives roll down their sleeves, 
smooth their aprons, and head for the river bluff, 
the youngsters tagging along behind. The men 
leave their fields and shops. All New Salem looks 
down from the high bank at the marooned flat- 
boat, stern under water. A tall stranger gives 
orders to switch the cargo and drain the boat. 
When suddenly she slides free, the people cheer. 

They quiet down a bit while the crew poles 
ashore for a rest. The tall one called Lincoln 





is the first to climb up the bluff. “Howdy,” 
someone says. 

“Howdy,” says the pioneer giant from Indiana- 
way, who’s all heated up and whose shirt needs 
tucking in. A pair of darkening eyes under a 
buckeye chip hat searches those New Salem 
faces. How could Lincoln know they would soon 
be his neighbors? The flatboat went on through 
to New Orleans. Three months later Abe Lincoln 
turned up in New Salem again; this time to clerk 
in Denton Offut’s new store—and to remain 
for six years. 

On your pocket map of New Salem (get it at 
the Springfield Chamber of Commerce or your 
hotel desk) you notice that the No. 1 cabin be- 
longs to Henry Onstot, the village cooper. His 
barrel and bucket making shop is right next 
door. Here young Isaac Onstot and Abe Lincoln 
became friends. They spent many an evening 
sprawled before the open fire in the cooper’s 
shop talking, dozing, or—in the case of Lincoln— 
studying English grammar. 

The Onstot family lived pretty well, with their 
homemade rugs on the wide plank floor, home- 
spun curtains at the tiny windows, warm quilts 
on the four-poster beds, dishes and pewter from 
the East—even though they had but one room 
and a lean-to to put it all in. 

The word “‘little” is inevitable in , 
New Salem. The beds, chairs ang 
small and low. You wonder how o 
coln and the other men managed @ 
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A man called Johnson was Ne 
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Salem State Park’s 277 acres. Ours was a jolly 
fellow named Ira Rhodes. 

He explained the wocden ash hoppers in New 
Salem back yards, the iron kettles, the number 
and type of New Salem wells and vegetable 
cellars, the details of the excavations and the 
general history of resurrected New Salem. 

“You folks’re really in the right mood,” he 
says. ““You kinda dream a little, as you walk 
around. What say we have a look at what was 
New Salem’s ‘mansion’?” 

He means the Hill home. It has two stories, 
something extraordinary for New Salem in that 
time. Mrs. Hill was determined to have the 
family beds out of the living room, and she did. 

It’s about noon now, and the prairie air makes 
you hungry. Arrows point the way down to 
Wagon Wheel Inn, where, instead of pioneer 
fried squirrel or wild honey, you can eat every- 
thing from Danish blue cheese on a cracker to a 
thick beefsteak, or chicken fried to your order. 

Overnight accommodations are being built at 
Wagon Wheel Inn, though most week-end visi- 
tors stay in near-by Springfield at the Abraham 
Lincoln or Leland hotel. New Salem is only eight- 
een miles out on state highway 97; buses go to 
every Lincoln shrine. For motorists, New Salem 
State Park has two parking areas, one below and 
one up the hill near the village. If you come by rail- 
road streamliner from Chicago (the Alton R.R.) 
and stay two nights and two days, the cost is 
around thirty-five dollars for one person. 


In New Salem, Illinois, 











restoration brings back 
houses, furniture 
and streets of the 


black-string-tie period 


- After luncheon, there’s the guide leaning on 
the fence by Doctor Regnier’s herb garden. This 
was the pharmacy of the 1830’s; the doctor grew 
his own mustard, sage, wormwood, flax, mint, 
catnip, digitalis, hyssop, smokeroot and hore. 
hound. At the cabin door the guide speaks ten. 
derly of the young lovers, Ann Rutledge and 
Abe Lincoln. 


When Abe Grew Up 


“Somehow she just don’t seem real, bein’ s0 
young when she died, and Lincoln never bein’ 
able to talk much about her. Yet that love 
affair helped turn Abe from boy to man.” 

In the doctor’s livingroom-bedroom-office, 
you can almost hear him scratching entries in the 
ledger, soothing a barefoot youngster, or giving 
an elbow-brushing to his stovepipe hat. This 
nineteenth-century physician’s fees included two 
or three dollars for delivering a baby; fifty cents 
for a call in the village or a dollar for the coun- 
try; twenty-five cents for a tooth extraction, 
complete with jigger of whisky as anesthetic. 

The New Salem post office is a little log build- 
ing set in a lawn that teems with four-leaf clovers. 
Inside are several wood carvings of horses’ heads 
and one of Lincoln; the postmaster, Gellerman, 
is the sculptor. He also has a collection of New 
Salem clothing specially woven, sewn and dyed 
by some ladies in Petersburg as museum pieces. 
A glass case holds relics from the excavations of 
original New Salem homesites. Over by the 
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front window is the inevitable guest register 
which you sign while the guide explains why an 
apostrophe makes this post office unique—“Lin- 
coln’s New Salem” is the official name of this 
nineteenth-century town, reborn. 

The Lincoln-Berry store and the cabin of 
New Salem’s other doctor, Doctor Allen, offer 
an interesting contrast. Lincoln’s store was a 
failure. He was fifteen years paying off debts in- 
curred by his absconding partner, Berry. Doctor 
Allen lived as comfortably as anyone could in 
New Salem. His household treasures include 
pressed-glass goblets from England. 

The pioneer farmers who did business with 
the grist and saw mill had no choice but to bed 
down on the floor of the Rutledge Tavern loft, 
while the few women guests had to pile in with 
the Rutledge girls downstairs—beds with corn- 
stalk mattresses and rope bedsprings. Thus did 
James Rutledge turn his log home into a tavern. 
The rates were twelve and a half cents, or “a 
bit,” for supper, and “‘a bit’’ for bed. 

Near the Rutledge Tavern there’s a museum 
tucked away behind trees and shrubs. Inside 
you run smack into an original prairie 
schooner, and stop to figure out how a whole 
household could fit in under that canopy. No 
matter how long you take to explore New 
Salem, you never develop “museum feet,” for 
most of the time you’re walking on silky green 
grass around the flower beds and cabins. 

It must have been a blow when Lincoln finally 
got elected to the state legislature and went to 
Springfield to live. Something went out of that 
little river community, and it never came back. 
New Salem fell to ruins. For a century it slept, 
and the prairie grass grew high. Then came the 
restoration as we know it today. 

The Lincoln Home in Springfield, on the 
corner of Eighth and Jackson, was the only one 
Lincoln ever owned. He paid $1500 for it when 
itwas only a story and a half high. While her hus- 
band was away campaigning, so the story goes, 
Mary Todd Lincoln had the second story com- 
pleted. When he came home, Lincoln didn’t 
recognize his own house, and walked right past it. 
Today their home is a state historical shrine, 


Paved roads are signs of today 











looking very American with white clapboard 
walls, deep green shutters, white fence over a 
red brick casement, and spacious lawn. In 
the front parlor, you think of. that night in 
1860 when Abraham Lincoln accepted the Re- 
publican Party nomination for the presidency, 
in this very room. It’s exactly as Mrs. Lincoln 
preferred it; a Franklin stove instead of the open 
fireplace; heavy mulberry draperies spreading 
at least a foot over the floor; carpet and wall- 
paper outdoing each other in roseate designs; 
and Victorian furniture as disciplinary as the 
pioneer pieces at New Salem. Nevertheless you 
love this home. Here Lincoln was becoming 
famous. His sons clattered up and down the 
walnut stairway as Mrs. Lincoln entertained 
countless friends and politicians. 


Court House and Church 


Take a brief intermission before visiting the 
Lincoln Monument to see three other places in 
Springfield. One is the old Sangamon County 
court building down on Lincoln Square, which 
the state of Illinois recently purchased to house 
a future Lincoln museum. Here Lincoln said, 
‘This government cannot endure . . . half slave and 
half free.” 

The second is the First Presbyterian Church 
of Springfield. Lincoln never was classified as to 
religious faith, but he did take his family to this 
church regularly enough to pay rent on two 
pews. They’re still there, though the church 
itself has become modernized with taffy-colored 
pews and bright stained-glass windows. The old 
mahogany pews of the Lincoln family are roped 
off in the front row, and marked with small flags. 

The third is the Lincoln Room on the third 
floor of the Centennial building (one of the state 
capitol group). It’s closed from noon on Satur- 
day until Monday. In the glass case near the 
door, notice the single sheet with Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, and the red leather tome 
containing Edward Everett’s speech on the same 
occasion. Lincoln’s handwriting is easy to read; 
Everett’s speech is invisible under its book covers. 
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Restoration includes even the fence rails 


s 
If it’s raining when you visit the Lincoln 
Monument out at Oak Ridge cemetery, watch 
the bronze head of Abraham Lincoln at the top 
of the steps. Tears are streaming from his eyes. 

Inside the monument you may hear ripples 
of laughter from the circular corridor to the left. 
Herbert Wells Fay, the custodian for twenty- 
four years, always has a circle of visitors around 
him. They stand, while he sits primly on a fold- 
ing chair, holding on his knees a pile of Lin- 
colniana. His voice is soft and high-pitched. 
His humor is salty and gently sarcastic. 

Beneath a _ garnet-red cenotaph halfway 
around the corridor, Abraham Lincoln is buried. 
An arc of state flags indicates each state where 
Lincoln’s ancestors or he himself lived. His own 
Presidential flag of royal blue is to the extreme 
right. On the wall opposite are the names of 
Mary Todd Lincoln and three younger sons, 
Edward, William and Thomas. Robert Lincoln, 
the eldest son, lived until 1926 and is buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

Mr. Fay was six years old when Lincoln was 
assassinated. He’s been gathering Lincolniana 
ever since. His famous collection includes an 
original camera negative, two albums of Lincoln 
manuscripts, 2000 Lincoln stamps, hundreds 
of letters and biographies of men who made 
history with President Lincoln. 

When you reach the registration room again, 
the fragile custodian bids you a quick good-by 
and disappears into his office. The tourists may 
all be gone. You stand quite still, restless and yet 
in no hurry to leave. Directly before you on a 
bronze plaque are words that burn: “‘Let us finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphans, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations.” 

You’re out the front door now, past the Lin- 
coln head at the steps. 

The rain has stopped. The shaft of the monu- 
ment gleams whiter than ever against troubled 
gray clouds. So long as the living live, so long as 
the generations freer grow, until the very soul of 
man is free, Abraham Lincoln lives on. Jn us. 
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Lincoln landed at Rutledge’s mill 
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BY FRANCIS X. MARTINEZ 


70 THE BEAT Of the drum and the blare of the 
prasses a little town in the South is discovering the 
spirit of youth. And all because a local business- 
man, wishing to do something for his community, 
spent $50,000 on a high-school band that every- 
body else had refused or neglected to support. 

The older folks in Elizabeth City, North Caro- 
lina, say that their teen-age band is reshaping 
their lives and they’re proud of it. Meanwhile 
Miles Clark—he’s the man who spent the $50,- 
000—is so pleased by what his money has ac- 
complished that he’s ready to double the ante. 
Mayor Jerome Flore, who functions more like a 
kindly old godfather to the town’s 12,000 people 
than a chief magistrate, flatly asserts that the 
band has been the community’s salvation. 

“We had war nerves,” he explains. “Like most 
everybody else we had sort of forgotten how to 
relax, what with our factories booming, the 
camps near by, and our boys going away. Then 
the young’uns in the band began to show us how 
to enjoy ourselves, just as weused to in the days 


before the automobile, the Mivie radio. 
We learned how to_zela p own 
as af band who 


ailies and picnics, organized the 
owns musical programs and sponsored the new 
glee club. When they’re not leading a holiday 
celebration in rich purple-and-gold uniforms, 
they’re playing at a church revival, or just 
parading to cheer up the stay-at-homes. They’ve 
won honor and fame for Elizabeth City. Most 
striking of all, they have virtually eliminated 
juvenile delinquency. 

The Music War Council cited the music- 
making youngsters before an admiring, perspir- 
ing crowd that packed the high-school audi- 
torium to the seams. That was the night Miles 
Clark forgot he was past fifty and a bit over- 
weight and jigged like a schoolboy. The United 
States Treasury also cited the band. Then came 

































Miles foots the bills—$50,000 worth 
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the invitations to play at football 
games and conventions. That 
woke up the town. 

“We rubbed our eyes and dis- 
covered our young’uns,”’ is the 
way Flore puts it.“‘From that time 
on we began swingin’ around to 
Clark’s viewpoint on our boys 
and girls. Now we don’t look on 
them any more as the Jones chil- 
dren or the Smith children. 
They’re our kids—all of them 
Elizabeth City’s children.” 

You can see what the 
mayor means when the 
ninety-two-piece band 
parades, which is at least 
twice a week. The town 
never seems to get tired 
of the performance. Busi- 
ness and traffic halt along 
the route. Shopkeepers 
stand in the store doorways. 
Crowds line the curbs. 
Then as the band goes by, 
the people applaud and 
you can read on their faces 
the town’s pride. 

You can’t detect on a 
single face in the band any 
reaction to the applause. 
Marching with military 
precision, the teen-age boys 
and girls turn the street into a rhythmic, me- 
lodic rectangle of kaleidoscopic color. First come 
the three color-bearers and in their shadow the 
gorgeously garbed in 
white lapin fur and golden ostrich feathers, knees 
reaching for their chins as they spin silver-flash- 
ing batons like jugglers. Next come the music 
makers blowing, their brasses gleaming in the 
sun, and beating their drums with all the energy 





twelve trim majorettes, 


they possess. 

The parades act on the town like a tonic. 
“Take me, for example,” said Mayor Flore. “I’ve 
been ailing lately, 
but I never miss a 
parade. The boys 
and girls never let 
me down. They al- 
ways act as if the 
President of the 
United States might 
be reviewing them. 
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Bustin’ to make the band 



























Making music—and morale 


Why it gives me, or any of us, 
V such a lift, I don’t know. But it 
does. I look, listen, and forget my 
troubles.” 

The band’s angel, Miles Clark, 
says it keeps him young, and his 
looks‘ do belie his age. Clark is 
fifty-six, but appears ten years younger. He 
travels everywhere with the band, attends all the 
rehearsals, parades and concerts. He’s also the 
business manager and the stage manager. Be- 
fore a concert he spends a full day in the school 
auditorium. He arranges the scenery, the public- 


’ address system, the spotlight, the backdrops and 


the decorations around the hall. When the band 
comes on stage he checks the amplifiers, buttons 
the back of a uniform, gets a glass of water 
for a boy with the hiccups, never stops moving 
until the performance begins. 

“I’m nervous all week before the perform- 
ance,” says Bandmaster Robert Simmons. “But 
when the band goes on, Clark takes over the 
worrying. It isn’t that he expects professional 
performances from the children; he doesn’t. He 
asks only that they do their best. 

“The boys and girls, in turn, understand this. 
I’ve seen them come off the high-school stage 
with tears in their eyes when they’ve made a 
mistake. But Clark never 
bawls them out. He pats 
them on the back and tells 
them to forget it. The most 
valuable thing he’s given 





them is not expensive equip- 
ment, nor hand-tailored 
uniforms, but morale.” 

At the end of a well- 
played selection, while the 
audience is applauding, 
Clark relaxes and grins at 
his boys and girls and they 
grin back. 

If it’s a parade, Clark 
alternately watches the 
sky and the traffic. If 
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They discipline themselves with their court 


the police are slow to arrive, he takes over the 
traffic job. When the band stops in the middle 
of the main street to let the majorettes go through 
a series of intricate routines, he shifts from one 
foot to another and watches anxiously. When 
they finish, the smile returns to his face and he 
catches the delighted comments of his neighbors. 

There’s a lot of hard work to being a band 
member. For two months in the spring and two 
months in the fall, the boys and girls practice 
marching every morning before classes. They ar- 
rive in the school yard at 7:30 and parade until 
the school bell rings at nine. In the group are 


the ninety-two band members and from seventy ° 


to eighty candidates. There’s never a shortage of 
candidates. Band members have more prestige 
in Elizabeth City’s high school than the football 
players. The band keeps to full strength by train- 
ing grammar-school children for three years. The 
majorette squad—some twenty-four girls—prac- 
tices in a corner of the yard, and also trains its 
successors from year to year. 


A Man of Many Nephews 


On the sidelines each morning is Clark, a 
silent but interested spectator. He never inter- 
feres with the band leader, but the boys and girls 
know he’s watching and are quite pleased about 
it. As they come up, they call “Hello, Uncle 
Miles,”’ or “Good morning, Uncle Miles.’ He’s 
so much a part of the life of the young people 
that a new school librarian went to the principal 
to ask about this Uncle Miles the children were 
always quoting. She assumed he was a mythical 
character, because as she said, “‘No man could 
have so many nephews and nieces.” 

Clark has equipped the organization as few 
other school bands are equipped. He has sound- 
proofed the rehearsal room and purchased four 
public-address systems, two movable band stands, 
winter and summer uniforms, and complete in- 
strumentation for a standard symphonic band, 
including a $1700 electric organ. Each one of the 
twelve majorettes has four suits costing ninety- 
five dollars apiece. 
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Now Clark is planning to build an 
outdoor concrete band shell that will 
be a pint-sized edition of the Holly- 
wood Bowl. He also wants to remodel 
the high-school auditorium after Radio 
City Music Hall, a $35,000 job. Clark 
envisions a stage set in hydraulically 
operated sections, with sectional re- 
hearsal rooms and a dozen private- 
practice rooms ‘beneath the oval- 
shaped auditorium. 

The youngsters aren’t spoiled by 
the money spent on them. Superin- 
tendent of the high school, Joe Mc- 
Cracken, says it’s no accident that 
band members get the highest marks 
and lead in school life. Uncle Miles 
expects this of them. He wants them 
to be the best high-school band in 
the world; it’s his ambition to see 
them play in Radio City and Madison 
Square Garden. 

What the school authorities like 
best about Clark is his insistence that 
the band train good citizens first. ““My 
job is to make good citizens, and per- 
haps musicians,” is the way Bandmaster Sim- 
mons describes his post, and Clark agrees. 
Band members, for example, discipline them- 
selves. In the 1945-46 band seventeen-year-old 
Gene Harris, the top clarinet player and editor of 
the school paper, was judge of the band’s court, 
which sits every two or three weeks to try 
miscreants. 


They Never Appeal Rulings 


Gene never wasted words. Her judgment on 
the boy who lost his music was brief and to the 
point. “Pay for it,” she ruled. A girl late for 
rehearsal got an hour of extra drill. A second 
offender for lateness drew a five-hour extra drill 
to be worked off over a week. 

The boys and girls seldom appeal rulings. 
**They know the court is fair and they respect its 
judgment,” Simmons says. “Sometimes they 
leave the court in tears, but they take their medi- 
cine. All of them are very proud of their court.” 

Another institution is the monthly tryout, de- 
signed to keep everybody on their toes. ““Theo- 
retically,” Simmons explained, “nobody holds 
his chair permanently. He must compete for it 
at regular tryouts. The members of the band 
judge the performance.” 

On one occasion the No. 1 man of the band, 
Capt. Bobby Hopkins, was a little careless in 
his preparation and the vote went against him. 
He was demoted. The boy was almost in tears. 
**I’m going to quit,” he murmured. Gene Harris 
overheard him. “But you just can’t, Bobby,” she 
exclaimed. “‘I mean we don’t do that. You actu- 
ally lost. You can win your chair back again if 
you want to. That’s what tryouts are for.’”” Two 
weeks later Bobby regained his place. 

**That’s what Clark means when he says he’s 
making an investment,”’ Simmons observed after 
relating the incident. 

Mayor Flore has an explanation for Clark’s 
sizeable expenditures. ““Of course he wouldn’t 
have to spend that much to turn out a good 
band,” says the mayor, “‘but the man is a per- 
fectionist. He’s that way in his oil business, and 

































everything else—the kind of man who is never 
satisfied with anything second rate. He want; 
the best, even to the tiniest detail.” 

This trait of Clark’s saved the authorities from 
making a mistake three years ago when a band. 
leader was being hired. Clark objected to the 
leading candidate because he was wearing a blue 
tie with a green shirt. ““He must be color blind,” 
said Uncle Miles. 

“We checked on it,” said the mayor, “and by 
golly, the fellow was color blind. But still we 
couldn’t see what that had todo with music. Then 
Clark pointed out that the color and dash of the 
young-uns on parade or on the stage were just as 
important as the music. And of course he was 
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right.” » al 
The virtual disappearance of juvenile delin. 
quency in Elizabeth City is attributed directly to > 
the band. The radio broadcast every Friday eve- i T 
ning is an example of how this works. The pro- dian Son 
gram started out as a band concert over the local a these 
station, but soon developed into thirty minutes of baseball 
diversified entertainment. dete 
First there is a five-minute newscast about =a 
the school, followed by short dramas and orig- of jalop’ 
inal skits by the students. During one school parts wi 
term, 365 of the high-school student body of leiliens 
475 participated in the program. ing tim 
Businessmen Become Boosters blocked 
: . eager | 
The band influences even the businessmen, gates. |} 
Back in 1939, when the Government called in the 160,000 


WPA instruments the school had been using, it 
looked like the end of the band. The members 
were unable to interest any of the local business- 
men, who had protested that parades by the then 
thirty-two-piece band blocked traffic and pre- 
vented people from getting into the stores. Nor 
did the city council want to be bothered. That 
was when Clark heard of the children’s plight, 
investigated, and adopted them. 

Now the businessmen are among the band’s 
most ardent boosters. They provide transporta- 
tion when it travels to some neighboring town, of 
to a football game or convention. One merchant 
whose complaints back in the 30’s were particu- 
larly loud now makes an annual “conscience” 
contribution toward expenses. 

The city council even ignores legal technicali- 
ties to help pay the bandmaster’s salary. “In 1943 
the city council first decided to put some money 
into the band,” the mayor recalled. ““We appro 
priated fifteen hundred dollars—a lot of money 
for a town our size. Now it’s the regular annual 
appropriation, even though, properly speaking, 
school expenses are a county and state charge. 

“A visitor asked me once, was it legal? I told 
him it may not*be, but they’re our young’ uns. 
Anyway we needn’t bother to check up on the 
legal angle, because if anybody dared kick about 
it, he’d be run out of town.” 

As to why Clark chose this particular kind of 
“investment”, there are many theories in Eliza- 
beth City. 

Simmons and a number of other close friends 
say it’s just his way of doing something for the 
community. But the mayor doesn’t agree. 

“Miles Clark put up all that money because he 
likes young’uns,” observed the mayor. “He likes 
them more than most of us. And I know wig. 
It’s because he has never had any of his ow®. 
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BY PAUL GARDNER 


AMERICA’S greatest spectacle—automobile rac- 
ing—returns to Indianapolis this Decoration 
Day. The nation’s largest crowd, far eclipsing 
those for a heavyweight championship fight, for 
a Rose Bowl football game, for World Series 
baseball, for the Kentucky Derby horse-racing 
classic, will gather to see the 500-mile race. 
Several weeks before the gates open, thousands 
of jalopies and their more respectable counter- 
parts will line the road to the entrance of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway. By 6 A.M., open- 
ing time on May thirtieth, the roads will be 
blocked for miles around with cars jammed with 
eager spectators waiting to pour through the 
gates. By 10 a.m., the crowd of approximately 
160,000, almost twice as many as can jam New 
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York’s Yankee Stadium, will be crowded within 
the arena, alert, keen, tense for the start of the 
race which will send thirty-three drivers hurtling 
200 times around the two-and-a-half-mile track. 

The winner’s prize? Anywhere from $60,000 
to $100,000, including the revenue from adver- 
tising testimonials. 

The direst possibilities? Death, death some- 
where along the road, death which has leered at 
the driver’s side more than thirty-odd times 
since the event was inaugurated in 1911. 

Cars flamboyantly colored, geared for speeds 
to average nearly 120 miles an hour over the 
tortuous run, will roar around the track for more 
than four hours. The whirring of rubber; the 
weird, blending odors of oil; the frenzied changes 
of tires in the pits; the kaleidoscopic attire of the 
women; the mumbo jumbo of the array of cars 
in the infield; the noise, the tension, the vastness 
is something not easily forgotten. 

And the flags! Up goes green for the start. 
Then yellow (drive with caution and maintain 
position); black (stop for consultation); blue 
with orange stripe (car attempting to pass); red 
(stop, the race is temporarily halted) ; white (start- 
ing the last lap), and the final, the dream flag, 
the checkered flag that marks the end of the 
harrowing 500-mile run. 

The race this year, resumed for the first time 
since 1941, may develop a new driver of the 
great tradition. He may be a Ralph DePalma, 
a Barney Oldfield, a Louis Meyer, Tommy 


For racing drivers it’s a dizzy whirl, but 


for the nation’s largest crowd it’s a... 


Milton, Jimmy Murphy, Wilbur Shaw, Mauri 
Rose. So what? Whoever shines and whoever 
doesn’t will mean little to the faithful the follow- 
ing year. No matter how you analyze it, there are 
many ways in which this remarkable Indianap- 
olis affair just doesn’t make sense. 

First of all, there is no betting. Could you 
imagine the Kentucky Derby or other big horse 
races without those neat pari-mutuel machines 
up front, or bookies safely ensconced in the 
stands? Or any test, in which the element of un- 
certainty is paramount? 

And here is the rarest angle of all. Few people 
would go to any major sports event unless they 
had their tickets ahead of time. As for general 
admissions, there is usually no extraordinary 
line, even for a World Series. Not extraordinary 
when compared to that Indianapolis madness! 
For no seats are reserved in that vast general- 
admission infield—it’s first come, first served for 
the choicest spots. There are actually places in 
the infield for twice 160,000 people. The grand- 
stands have 65,000 seats, all reserved. There 
shouldn’t be any such mad rush. Prices are 
reasonable, ranging from a little more than a 
buck up, on the day of the race. You could come 
in at the last minute, or even when the race is 
practically over, and still be taken care of. Yet a 
tradition seems to have arisen that it’s really 
something to be among the first comers. 

So huge does the waiting crowd become before 
race day that a carnival city grows up.just to 


Picnic 


at Indianapolis 


A carnival city rises outside the Speedway weeks ahead 








The prize for risking this is $100,000 


amuse the parked caravans. Hawkers travel up 
and down the line. Ferris wheels, wheels of for- 
tune and temporary dancing pavilions spring 
up, their popularity increasing as race day ap- 
proaches. Little side shows come blithely on 
the scene. Large and small tent emporiums 
blossom at this unofficial Mardi Gras, the prel- 
ude tothe main event. on Decoration Day. 

At dawn on May thirtieth, the entire city of 
Indianapolis whirls into frenzied action. Dig- 
nified citizens who have been sleeping on the 
benches at Union Station and University Park 
roll off, dust themselves and make helter-skelter 
for the race track. 

Eager figures dash out of side streets. Families 
on the final leg of the long haul from Seattle, San 
Diego, Boston or Tampa, excursion trains, 
crowded buses, hardy hikers converge on Speed- 
way City. For out-of-towners the best bet seems 
to be to take the family car, drive right into the 
infield and join that big happy family which sits 
on top of hoods, radiators and every conceivable 
contraption. 

The majority of the spectators are Hoosiers, 
and this is the first big holiday after the winter 
hibernation. The event is more a social gather- 
ing than a sporting event for the ordinary folk. 

A few of the farsighted ease out folding chairs 
and seat themselves comfortably. People meet 
one another in the same sections of the infield 
year after year. Folks swap yarns across the tops 
of automobiles as, in the distance, the racing cars 
prepare to chase each other around and around. 

And the noise in the infield! Nothing 

|} to do with auto racing. Radios blare and 
many of the folks listen to baseball 
games throughout the entire race. And 


on the two-and-a-half-mile track the shining 
metal steeds prance about, ready for battle. 

Even the scoreboard shows that it is not the 
race itself but the atmosphere surrounding it 
which has brought these tremendous gatherings 
back annually for almost two generations. That 
scoreboard at the Indianapolis track is compli- 
cated, what with lap prizes and special prizes 


Such cars average 120 m.p.h. 


and timing, so complicated in fact that it would 
take an expert to know who is ahead of whom. 
Just before the big race starts, the crowd holds 
its collective breath for a moment. As in all 
sports events, it is the instant just before the start 
which often provides the highest point of ten- 
sion. Indianapolis is no exception. Bombs are 
exploded to denote starting times. 
Drivers, lean, lank and daring-looking, discuss 
last-minute strategy with their pit crews. 
There is an undercurrent of potential tragedy 
at Indianapolis. But the drivers don’t mind. 
They say that they would rather drive against 
one another than take chances against skit- 
tish Sunday drivers on the highways. Ironi- 
cally enough, Wild Bill Cummings, one of the 
greatest, survived the fiercest Indianapolis duels 
and was killed—in an ordinary traffic accident. 
Study the drivers in the big race. They are a 
cross section of America itself—everything from 
millionaires to blacksmiths. Harry Hunt ‘was a 
Chicago newspaperman. Floyd Roberts was an 
airplane mechanic. Lou Moore and Cliff 
Bergere were Hollywood stunt men. Joe 
Thorne was a millionaire who should have been 
looking on, rather than out of, a racing car. 


The motor maniacs whirl toward the checkered flag . . . 


Their cars are special jobs, worth anywhere 
from $10,000 to $50,000 and owned, seldom by 
themselves, but by private sportsmen. Years ago, 
when 100-mile tracks were operating throughout 
the United States, the stars averaged from $50,000 
to $75,000 a year, and one season Pete DePaolo 
raked in over $104,000. The less successful driv- 
ers were good for from $10,000 to $20,000 a 
year. Only a few now can reach the big money 
with the big cars. ; 

And yet, now that the war is over the veterans 
are returning and a new crop of daredeviils, 
sharpened by the dangers of combat, are eager 
to take up the slack. One thing is certain about 
these racing drivers of past, present and future— 
women idolize them and seek to root such-and- 
such a one home because he is so handsome. T hus 
the women, too, of all strata of society flock to 
the Indianapolis races and bring the children. 

But see now . . . down by the pits there is 
an electric tension. The crews man their stations, 
Men who can change a tire in less than ten 
seconds are primed for the war of machine 
against machine, man against man. And that 
chief mechanic standing by is just as important 
as the driver and the car in the struggle to come. 
He knows that motor as Heifetz knows his 
violin. He is the one who gives instructions to 
the driver on that big blackboard he holds high. 
He is the one who flashes to the driver the figures 
on his speed, what his relative position is. He 
changes the spatk plugs, the tires, tightens this 
gadget, replaces that. 

Now the cars are lined up in three rows, eleven 
abreast, vibrant with power, full of glistening 
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uments which, if they pass this severe 
ad their way into the average man’s car. 
the Indianapolis race to the automobile 
ustry is a great testing laboratory for new 
wo inventions. Ray Harroun used the first 
w mirror in his famous victory of thirty- 
-years ago; a straight-eight motor was de- 
wed by the Duesenberg brothers for the 1920 
» in 1921, the late Jimmy Murphy first em- 
sloyed four-wheel brakes. And you can add 
walloon tires, leaded gasoline and countless other 
sadgets' and devices to the list. 
" Yes, important discoveries have been made 
Indianapolis. For in a race like this, under 
pressure, master mechanics and engineers 
san corroborate, or discard, theories. The zoom- 
500 miles at Indianapolis is equivalent to 
driving 50,000 miles at a normal pace in the 
rage automobile. 
Just before the race gets under way the pace 
bat, always a stock automobile, comes out! This 
to heads the pack at a snail’s pace of ninety 
miles an hour; sets the tempo of things. Behind 
he pace car purr the thirty-three contestants. 
norder to qualify for this dazzling parade they 
had to qualify in preliminary trials that were 
held a few weeks before and average at least 
115 miles an hour. 
Dompare that speed with the fact that the 
Indianapolis Speedway was designed for eighty 
miles an hour and that Ray Harroun was some 
plmpkins when he won the first race in 1911 at 
seventy-five miles an hour. The record 
inning average for the late Floyd Roberts eight 
ago was over 117 miles an hour. On the 
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straightaways the boys have actually touched 168 
miles an hour! They have to slow at the curves, 
though; there are four of them, and you don’t 
take curves at that speed. — 

Well, the pace car drops out, and they really 


go! Soon, as if by magic, the tension throughout 


the tremendous Speedway is released. Several 
young boys wander off to investigate the nine- 
hole section of a golf course which is on the 
Speedway grounds. The soft-drink concession- 
aire thrives. In the Pagoda, which looks like the 
genuine Chinese article, the timers and reporters 
and photographers begin the work of the day. 

On the track, the racing drivers have pushed 
their throttles down to the floor boards and the 
hard, desperate efforts of jockeying for position 
have begun in calculating earnest. 

Out on the, racecourse the roaring, gleaming 
line has commenced to serpentine in length. The 
pace is beginning to tell. Several of the cars have 
broken down. Some of the drivers have called it 
a day. But up front the daredevils, the bitter- 
enders, the guys with the know-how and the 
savvy—and the luck—fight it out for the lead. 

And now, as the old-timers look out on the 
buzzing, ever-shifting scene they recall some of 
the famous races of the past. How Ray Harfoun 
won in his stylish Marmon Wasp. How Ralph 
DePalma’s car broke down a lap from victory in 
1912. How Peter DePaolo became the first man 
to average over 100 miles an hour when he won 
the race in 1925. How, in 1927, Norman Batten, 
his car on fire and himself a flaming torch, drove 
the racing pyre to the pits in order to prevent a 
catastrophe on the track. How Wilbur Shaw, 





last year made president of the Indianapolis 
Speedway, defeated Ralph Hepburn by two 
seconds in 1939 in the closest and most exciting 
Indianapolis race that was ever run. 

But now it is entering upon a new era. Shaw, 
ex-driver, is the new president. Anton Hulman, 
Jr., of Terre Haute, former Yale athlete, a 
wealthy, farseeing businessman, is the new chair- 
man, having recently bought the Indianapolis 
Speedway from Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, who 
was in charge from 1928 to 1945. Now he’s 
given up. 

T. E. “Pop” Myers hasn’t given it up. He’s 
the vice-president, and he was there when four 
young automobile executives, Carl G. Fisher, 
James A. Allison, A. C. Newby and Frank H. 
Wheeler, back in 1908, hit upon building a racing 
course which could serve as a sort of proving 
ground for the automobile industry. Indianap- 
olis was then the center of the burgeoning new 
business. And so the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way was born. And “‘Pop’”’ Myers remembers. ... 

Well, now he and Hulman and Shaw look for- 
ward with wonderful plans for this year’s race 
and for those thereafter . . . new steel stands, a 
landing field, improved scoreboards. . . 

And so will the crowd at 
Indianapolis. Hear that cres- 
cendo! That’s the roar as the 
checkered flag of victory is 
waved. A winner, as punch- 
drunk as a beaten fighter, 
emerges. Fame, fortune, win- 
ner at Indianapolis. Pictures, 
shouting, excitement. 


Wilbur Shaw won the closest 
race in the track’s history 
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THIS MANIA for tying trout flies is beginning to 
look like a national menace. Women are wearing 
the things on their lapels and on their hats—as 
ornaments! 

The other day I even saw a man wearing one; 
in his necktie, as a stickpin. A Parmachene 
Belle, I think it was. The thing shook me so ter- 
ribly I hurried to my sporting-goods dealer. He 
told me sadly that they are being turned out by 
the thousands by people who do not have the 
least idea that trout flies were ordained by God 
and man solely as lures for catching fish. 

I did not become alarmed, however, until the 
other night, when this mania invaded my own 
home. 

I was sitting back after dinner, reading the 
evening paper, when Gorgeous click-clicked into 
the dining room with her usual air of there, you 
lazy thing, the dishes are all redd-up. 

“Dear,” she said. 

“Yes, Gorgeous,” I said warily. 

*Dear,” she said, “will you show me how to 
tie a trout fly?” 

I long have been accustomed to these startling 
developments in the quiet evenings when the 
dishes are all redd-up. So I was not entirely 
unprepared. 

“Certainly, Gorgeous,” I said. I always say 
“Certainly, Gorgeous” and start thinking after 
that. 

“Why, of course. Of course.”” My brain was 
functioning as smoothly as usual. “Certainly, 
I will show you how to tie a trout fly. Do you 
happen to have a few rabbit whiskers?” 

“Of course not,” she said. ‘What in the world 
would I be doing with rabbit whiskers?” 

**They are indispensable,” I said craftily, “to 
the manufacture of a trout fly.” 

“Oh no, they’re not,” she said sweetly. “You 
can use whisks from the tail of the cock pheasant 
or the gray partridge. You can even use the 
coverts from the wings of the mallard drake or 
the tail feathers of the scarlet ibis.” 

“Yes, Gorgeous,” I agreed, striving to retain 
my composure. “That is very true.”” Obviously, 
the woman had gotten aholt of one of my books. 

“Well,” I stalled, “do we happen to have any 


Very simple .. . first wrap hook with thread 


scarlet ibises around the house—if that is the 
plural of scarlet ibis?” ; 

“Of course not, silly, you know very well we 
don’t. If you wanted to, you could make a 
trout fly out of any old thing.” 

“Ah, no,” I said with profound regret. “I 
regret profoundly to inform you that the art of 
fly-dressing, as they say more aptly in dear old 
Britain, demands the finest and the most care- 
fully selected materials. They are breathtaking 
in their color and variety; almost unbelievable 
in their fantastic whimsy. . . .” 

““Nonsense,”’ she snapped. “Show me how to 
tie a fly. Any kind of a fly. I don’t believe you 
know how. After all the bragging you do, too, 
when there’s men around the house.” 

“First ” T said glibly. I was wondering if 
I did remember. “First,” I said, “I will explain 
the principle of the artificial fly. They are of two 
kinds; the dry fly and the wet fly. The dry fly is 
intended to float on the surface of the water like 
a tired or wounded or newly hatched insect such 
as the fish like to eat. The wet fly is designed to 
sink beneath the surface where it can be pulled 
along to resemble one of Mother Nature’s myriad 
underwater organisms.” 

Gorgeous listened stonily. 

“Fish just love these organisms,” I ventured. 

“Go ahead. [ll wait until you run down.” 

“Very well,” I conceded, “I will tie you a wet 
fly. The wet fly is the original artificial fly. No- 
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body has yet discovered just how or why such a 
monstrosity can deceive a fish. I will begin by 
tying for your approval a reasonable facsimile 
ofthe world’s first trout fly. Lend me a hairpin.” 

She looked at me skeptically. Obviously, I 
had her stopped for the nonce. She reached into 
her raven locks and handed me a hairpin. Chal- 
lengingly. 

Bending one end of the hairpin into the form 
of a small hook, I affixed a few tufts of fuzz 
pulled from my sleeveless angora. She: winced, 
having knitted the sleeveless angora with her 
own toilworn hands. 

“There,” I said triumphantly. “This is in all 
probability a replica of the world’s first trout fly. 

“A shepherd is fishing beside a bubbling 
brook,” I explained eagerly. “Probably, he was 
a Greek shepherd. There are plenty of fish 
around but they won’t take his worms. See? 
Absently, he pulls tufts of fuzz from his woolly 
shirt and throws them on the water. He watches 
idly. Suddenly, a trout strikes and the tiny bit 
of flotsam disappears. Eureka! 

“The shepherd takes the worms from his hook 
and affixes another bit of his hairy shirt. Presto! 
Itworks, and he takes home a nice string of fish.”” 

“Phooey,” said Gorgeous patiently. 

“It’s in the books,” I gloated. “Right there in 
Aelian’s ‘Natural History’ in the third century 
anno domino; the first reference to fly fishing in 
literature. Aelian was a Greek naturalist.” 

“Naturally,” said Gorgeous doggedly. “Now, 
will you get out your motheaten fly-tying 
kit and show me how it’s done? Or do I have to 
go over and ask Sylvester Jones?” 

I do not like Sylvester Jones. I do not like the 
way he looks at Gorgeous when he has a few 
drinks under hs belt. Besides, he does not know 
how to tie a trout fly. 

3 “But I do not have the materials,” I protested. 

T must have fur of the rare silver mole and fuzz 
fom the car of the brown hare. I must have 
hair from the poll of the fox cub and nap from 
the belly of the red squirrel.” 

“If you are talking about dubbing,” she said 
(dubbing is the stuff you wrap around the belly 
of a fly), “if you are talking about dubbing, 
you can use one of your own pipe cleaners.” 

She recoiled at my grimace of pain and horror. 

“I must have quill from the tail of the proud 
and beautiful peacoek,” I insisted, “and herl 
from the ostrich, the condor, or the blue heron.” 
Of such truly are trout flies fashioned. 

“You can use ordinary chicken feathers,” said 
Gorgeous “After all, I just want to get the idea.” 
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“T need wings for my fly,” I rattled on desper- 
ately. “I need the primaries from the wings of 
the starling, the pheasant, the woodcock, the 
coot, the barn owl; yes, even the turkey, the 
railbird, and the little tomtit.” 

“Don’t forget,” said Gorgeous wryly, “the 
bustard.” 

I gulped. 

**T read all about it,” she confessed, “‘in one 
of your books.” 

“Then you realize,” I said, “the importance 
of the hackles; the shiny, whippy, tough feathers 
from the neck of the fighting cock.” 

She nodded knowingly. “Yes,” she said, ‘the 
hackles are the most vital part of the dry fly. It is 
the part the fish actually sees. The fibers of the 
hackle spread out on the water like an insect’s 
legs and the light is transmitted through them to 
the fish—like an object on a microscope slide.”’ 

“That’s not in the book,” I protested. 

*T know,” she admitted. “It’s my own idea.” 

You just have to love a woman like that. So I 
got out the old fly-tying outfit and put it on the 
table. ‘‘There,”’ I said. ‘“‘There’s all the stuff. 
Let’s see you go to work. You seem to know all 
about fly-tying.” 

“Yes,” she said unruffled, ‘“‘theoretically I do. 
But I would like some idea of how it’s done in 
actual practice.” 

To my disappointment, the outfit was not 
motheaten at all. Everything was intact. So 
I affixed the goose-necked vise to the table 
and clamped a No. 10-0 hook in its tiny jaws. 
A No. 10-0 is a nice, middle-of-the-road 
hook about as long as a man’s thumbnail. I 
would have preferred a larger one for the sake of 
my own personal dignity, but I knew she wouldn’t 
consider it cricket. So a ten-oh it was, 

I plowed ahead. 

“Clamp it horizontally,” she recited, “with 
the barb covered in the vise and the eye pointing 
to the right.” 

“Here,” I said. ““You do it.” 

“Proceed,” she said sweetly. “Tie a dry fly. 
They’re prettier.” 

I winced. Prettier. Great Jehoshaphat. 

“Very well,” I said. I was beginning to sweat. 
“T will try a red quill.” 

A red quill is one of the simplest of all dry flies. 
I tried to remember the ingredients as I picked 
through the jumbled assortment in the fly-tying 
kit. Let’s see what I’ll need now . . . Stiff chest- 
nut hackle. Three whisks of the same shade for the 
tail. A strip of peacock quill. H’m-mm. How 
about the wings? Oh, yes. Starling primaries. 
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Clip the excess wings to make an eye 


A whip finish secures the head in place 





I laid the materials out on a napkin where my 
presbyopic eyes could pick them out. 

“The hackle,” suggested Gorgeous, “‘goes on 
first.” 

“I know, I know,” I said testily. “I was just 
going to pick it up.” 

I picked up the hackle and stripped away the 
soft fibers at the base. I passed the silk around 
the hook near the eye and affixed the hackle 
with three turns of the thread. To my surprise, 
the silk did not break. Sure enough, there was 
the hackle securely in its wonted place, sticking 
up bravely out beyond the shank like a feather 
sticking up behind an Indian’s head. Embold- 
ened, I passed the silk down to the other end of 
the shank—toward the hook—and tied on the 
whisks. 

I gathered confidence. They remained there 
stiff and alive like a pointer’s tail. 

“‘H’m-mm,”’ said Gorgeous. “‘So far, so good.” 

My hands were shaking. But so far, my nerves 
had not reached the danger point. I hoped she 
would sense this before it was too late. 

““Next,”’ I said, stripping the fuzz from a length 
of peacock feather, “we have the quill. This 
helps the hackle to keep the fly afloat. It’s hol- 
low,” I explained, winding the stripped quill up 
the shank. 

“Do not wrap it too tightly,” warned Gor- 
geous, “‘you’ll drown the fly.” 

The impulse to grab her by the throat was a 
mere subconscious whim, of course, so I went 
ahead and wound the quill up to the eye and 
secured it with three meager turns of the silk. 
Every turn of the thread is that much more 
weight, if such a thing as a dry fly can be said to 
have weight. 

“Say,”’ I said suddenly, stepping back from my 
handiwork. ‘“‘Where did you get this sudden yen 
for fly-tying?”’ 

“Maybe,” she said, “‘maybe I’m going fishing 
in the Adirondacks. Possibly in Maine. There is 
nothing like the thrill that comes with killing a 
trout on a fly of your very own. I’ve heard you 
say so yourself.” I blanched. She was eying the 
bulging part of my sweater which is directly in 
front. 

“But, Gorgeous,” I protested, “we can’t afford 
a trip like that now. Business. @ 

**Proceed,”’ she said. ‘“‘Let me see how you tie 
on the wings.” 

I hesitated. My fingers and thumbs were be- 
ginning to feel like pieces of lead pipe. Clumsily, 
I cut the wings from the starling primaries, one 
piece from a right-hand feather; the other from a 
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Some women 
catch trout with flies, 
others use them 
to torture their husbands 
So the gaudier 


the better... 


Lacquer... and you own a Streamer Fly 





left-hand feather so that the fly would sit cocked 
and balanced on the water. 

**See?”’ demanded Gorgeous. ‘‘ Your hands are 
trembling. You need a vacation. You are getting 
rusty.” 

I clenched my teeth. Tying on the wings really 
can be a harrowing chore—under certain cir- 
cumstances. The two tiny pieces of feather have 
to be held just so between the left thumb and 
forefinger. They must be held perfectly vertical 
on the top of the shank near the eye of the hook 
while the silk binds the ends -down—and they 
must be bound down so that the fibers are pulled 
together like the folds of an accordion. The wings 
of my red quill definitely did not fold like an ac- 
cordion, but at least the silk did not break, 
which is the important thing. I stepped back. 

My red quill now had some semblance of a 
poised insect, with a long feather sticking up 
from its cap. As yet, it had no legs, but the 
hackle would take care of that. 

*“‘Why do they call it a red quill?” demanded 
Gorgeous. “It doesn’t look red to me.” 

**It does to a fish,” I said smugly. ‘““When it’s 
on the water, the light shows red through the 
hackle. See?” 

That exchange sort of made me feel better. 

th returning confidence, I took the hackle 
plie®\which are a small, self-gripping clamp, and 
attache&jt to the threadlike end of the hackle. 
These hat&e pliers are a most ingenious little 
gadget. They, used to hold loose bits of thread 


and all manner e\stray odds and ends that go 





into these bizarre e 





objects. 
Holding the pliers 
gingerly between thumb 
and forefinger, lwrapped 
the hackle feather gently 
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sALAD-MAKING, like love, is an 
art best enjoyed in the spring, 
and, like the grandest of passions, it 
holds universal charm for anybody. 

Throughout history the man or woman who 
has been artist enough to toss a good salad has 
golen the show at any meal, for people every- 
where are human enough to be impressed by the 
performance of miracles. And there is something 
miraculous about bringing together herbs and 
vegetables of varied flavors with some salad 
dressing and, in a few seconds, achieving a won- 
derfully synchronized and delectable dish. 

The performance itself can be so dramatic that 
it is no wonder that the salad enthusiast often 
assumes the attitude of a sorcerer while he is 
1 in the {% mixing his ingredients. You have undoubtedly 
e fibers HB seen one in action. A strange light comes into 
iff and J his eyes, his lips flicker with a Mona Lisa smile, 
the way {% and you almost expect him to mutter a few caba- 
w stood J istic words. 

1 like a You may find yourself resenting this hocus- 
the last J pocus attitude to a simple food dish; yet, curiously 
ok and # enough, you will probably find yourself fol- 
lowing suit as soon as you have developed 
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yself. your own salad-making technique. 
breath- Actually, of course, there is nothing mysterious 
tion. or magical about learning the art of salad- 


ul.” making. I am convinced that the only qualifica- 

tions necessary are imagination and a true ap- 
“You're preciation of good food. You don’t even have to 

be a talented cook to be an expert salad-maker. 
tension Some of the best ones I have known—many of 
) take a J them men, by the way—seldom set foot in the 
Maine.” @ kitchen and have absolutely no use for recipes, 
US. except, of course, those of their own invention. 
They know that the art of making salads is 
based on creative instinct rather than specific 
directions; they also know that no two salad- 
makers worth their salt would ever attempt to 
duplicate each other’s creations any more than a 
truly talented artist would dream of copying 
someone else’s style. There is no doubt about it: 
If you like to express your individuality—and 
who doesn’t?—salad-making provides you with 
an excellent outlet. 

My cousin Gina was an artist at mixing salads 
and talking about them. Salads, she said, are 
a necessary to a dinner as leaves are to a flower. 
Green salads were her special passion, and she 
had the charming theory that they contained all 
the vitamins that make people laugh. Gina 
had a cook, but she insisted on preparing 
her own salads. Mixing a salad was 
aritual with her, a means of giv- 
ing the meal her personal 
touch. She was in complete 
agreement with the epi- 
cures who maintain that 
nothing in the whole 
range of cookery reveals 
the personality of the 
maker so much as the 
salad. Indeed, she went 
Ome step further and as- 
Mrted that “no one with a 
tsul can possibly dislike a good 
Salad ” 













genous not quite so eloquent on 
subject as Gina, my father was another 
artist. He took the same cocky pride in 
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mixing salads that some people take in making a 
dry Martini or in bringing together diverse per- 
sonalities who will not be in each other’s hair be- 
fore the end of an evening. My father did not 
carry his own salad dressing with him (as Gina 
did when she first arrived from Florence, because 
she could not tolerate the kind served in restau- 
rants) but if his host’s salad dressing did not meet 
with his approval he would ask for oil, vinegar 
and paprika and, while my mother blushed vio- 
lenitly, he would proceed to mix his own dressing. 
Spring is the ideal time of the year to develop 
the art of salad-making. These are the days when 
salad herbs and vegetables are youthful and 
tender, when the cool shades of their green re- 
fresh the senses and adorn the table. All you have 
to do is to keep a few simple principles in mind, 
and let your imagination take over. In a sur- 
prisingly short time, you too may become a 
talented salad-maker and become as smug about 
it as my father. And who knows? In addition 
to acquiring an exciting indoor 
hobby, you might even succeed 

in winning over some of those 
guests who, never having been ex- 
posed to good salads, have 
been referring to this course con- 
temptuously as “‘rabbit food.”’ 
The first point to bear in mind 
is that almost anything green, as 















In spring, 
a gourmet’s fancy 
turns to thoughts of 
greens and herbs 
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BY long as it is tender and 
. crisp, may be used. The 
sii ic: Staidmaia ites | greener the better. Nu- 


merous salad greens which 

are popular in Europe grow 
easily in our own country but 
are seldom utilized. Among them 
are chicory, escarole, sorrel, fennel, dan- 
delion, to mention a few. Many of our salad- 
makers fall into the lettuce rut and stay there. 
There is nothing wrong about using let- 
tuce, of course. Dressed tastily, it 
makes an excellent salad by itself. But 
lettuce likes companionship and, 
when mixed with the slightly bitter 
greens and vegetables, it takes on a, 

more alluring flavor. 

The best salad lettuces are the 
loose-leaf variety. Iceberg lettuce 
palls as a steady diet, and leaves most 
gourmets cold. Besides being anemic in both 
color and taste, it cannot absorb dressing as well 
as its loose-leaf brethren. Lettuce 
and water cress was one of Gina’s 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY GEORGE LEAVENS 


favorite combinations. In order to 

get several shades of green 

into the same _ salad 

bowl, she would often 

add spinach or escarole 

leaves and throw in 

a few pieces of 
fresh fennel. 

My father, who 
first learned 
about salads 

in Sicily, pre- 
ferred dan- 
delion leaves 


Ber ae 


mixed with 
romaine. Before 
he began to 
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Pat. U.S.A. 


IT’S WINDPROOF 


For a fast, sure-fire, “on-the-spot” flame in any climate, 
any weather, wind or rain, Park Lighter’s positive per- 
formance is prized by millions. Convenient in size, built 
to last, with no complex mechanism to get out of order 
... Park Lighter is the perfection of our 30 years experi- 
ence making millions of precision lighters. Its unequalled 
performance and dependability will be prized by you 
now that civilian production is 
permitted, 


Park Lighters in 
Sterling Silver, $10 


Other Park Lighters 
’ vOF SOLDIERS from $1 to $100 
>, $ AILORS_ No charge is made for repairing any Park 


Lighter when it is returned to the factory. 


SHERMAN 


(Formerly Shanklin Mfg. Co.) 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


SALES OFFICES: 230 £€. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 





raise his own dandelion crop, which had 
a tamer taste than the uncultivated kind, 
my brother and I earned most of our 
springtime pocket money by going on 
dandelion-picking excursions for him. 

As children, none of us cared for dande- 


_lion, chicory, escarole, or any of the other 


greener members of the herb family, but 
as we grew older and wiser our apprecia- 
tion of them developed rapidly. 

A similar observation may be made of 
civilizations. The older our own grows 
the more aware we will become of the 
gastronomical delights to be found in 
many products we have considered too 
exotic. But it seems a pity to wait for our 
civilization to grow much older when 
many of the salad greens which the 
wisest epicures in Europe have been uti- 
lizing for ages are available in your own 
back yard, at the corner grocery store, 


Seek and buy unusual herbs 


rieties of lettuce—but these are some of 
the easier ones to find or to grow. 

One of the most unusual salad herbs | 
have ever tasted is the freshly pickeq 
cardoon. While traveling in Norther 
Italy, I was invited to spend an evening 
with some peasants who were having a 
party. The main delicacy of the evening 
was boiled cardoons which were dipped 
into a dressing of warm olive oil and 
anchovies, and served along with roasted 
chick peas. 

But one does not have to go to Europe 
for tasty salad herbs. A friend of mine 
living on the outskirts of Philadelphia 
once treated me to a spring salad made 
up of six different kinds of herbs fresh 
from his garden. The predominant one 
was fennel, but I also detected sweet 
marjoram, sorrel, chicory, parsley, and 
sage. With a simple French dressing over 


A sorcerer’s attitude is becoming 


or at the nearest Italian market place. 

As a salad-maker you should know that 
such spring vegetables as scallions, celery, 
chopped cauliflower, string beans (boiled 
and cooled), green peppers, cucumbers, 
and tomatoes have a definite affinity for 
each Other in a salad bowl. But are you 
aware of the pleasures of experimenting 
with salad herbs, particularly freshly 
picked ones? 

The next time you make a tomato- 
and-lettuce salad, try the simple experi- 
ment of mixing in a few leaves of basil 
or sweet marjoram. The result will 
probably make you a more passionate 
devotee of the salad-making hobby, and 
you may eventually find yourself flavor- 
ing your salads with such herbs as sorrel, 
dill, thyme, burnet or fennel. 

There are many others—an English 
authority once counted eighty-two dif- 
ferent salad herbs, including several va- 


them, they made a delicious and af 
matic combination. 

You will find that herbs also make 
pleasant dinner conversation, for their 
fascination is historical as well as §* 
tronomical. 

Sage, for instance, was once so highly 
esteemed in Italy as a medicine that the 
saying arose: “How can a man die 
whose garden sage is growing?” 
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Dill was considered most effective in 
warding off evil spells. ; 

The Greeks believed that if sweet 
marjoram grew on a grave it augured 
the happiness of the departed. The 
ancients also held that one could ac- 
quire wit by eating cress. Parsley, on 
the other hand, had a gloomy reputation. 

Plutarch tells of a panic created among 
the soldiers of a Greek army when they 
suddenly met some mules laden with 
parsley, which they looked upon as an 
evil omen. 

My favorite bit of herb folklore deals 
with the endive. The people of Austria 
and Rumania once believed that endives 
could not only make one invisible but if a 
lover carried some about him, he could 
make the lady of his choice believe that 
he had all the qualities she especially ad- 
mired. Equally choice bits of flavory 
folklore can be found about almost any 
herb that you use. 

Once you have assembled your salad 
materials, make certain that they are 
thoroughly washed, drained and cooled. 
An effective trick for drying your greens 
is to place them in a cheesecloth, bring 
the four ends of the cloth together, then 
whirl it around until all the water has 
been eliminated. 

Gina’s favorite method was to place 
her green leaves between ordinary paper 
towels, sandwich style, and roll them a- 
round until she was fairly confident that 
they had absorbed all the moisture in the 
greens. After that, she would place the 
paper-towel sandwiches in the refrigerator 
until she was ready to mix her salad. 

Mix your salad a few minutes before 
serving; otherwise, it will take on a sad 


and soggy appearance. The greens should, 
of course, be torn by hand. If you use a 
knife, they will bruise and weep and the 
edges will suddenly look tired and rusty. 
After you have sprinkled the ingredients 
with your dressing, toss the salad until 
every leaf has communed with the dress- 
ing. This should all be done in a wooden 
bowl whose interior has been rubbed with 
garlic. 

Probably because it is more theatrical, 
both Gina and my father liked to mix 
their dressing in the salad itself, in plain 
view of all the guests. If you follow their 
method and use. an Italian or French 
dressing, pour the vinegar in first; other- 
wise, the olive oil will prevent it from 
penetrating into the leaves. 

Any two salad makers seldom agree 
on the exact ingredients and quan- 
tities that should be used in a dress- 
ing. Each one has his own theories and 
each likes to think that his surpasses any 
others. Since all dressings are an expres- 
sion of personal taste, there is no reason 
in the world why they should all be alike. 

With spring salads, a formula with an 
olive oil-vinegar base is undoubtedly the 
best. My own consists simply of three 
parts of olive oil, one part of wine vine- 
gar, a half part of salt, and paprika. Some 
gourmets will argue that this formula is 
too simple; that in addition to oil and 
vinegar, you should add such items as 
chopped tarragon, chervil, onion, chive, 
mustard. 

And because half the fun of making a 
good salad is talking about it, they will 
present you with elaborate theories as to 
why each ingredient is essential to a good 
dressing. Some of them may know what 
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SUN GLASSES 


It’s smart to wear smartly 
styled OCULENS Sun Glasses. 
They rest and relax your 
eyes... protect them from 
harmful ultra-violet sunburn 
rays and infra-red heat rays. 
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fashion-weor ... always wear 
OCULENS Sun Glasses. They 
are scientifically made to give 
your eyes complete sun-glare 
and snow-glare protection, 
without masking your vision 
or changing color values. 
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Just as Atlantic City, once you have 
visited it, will surely lure you back 
again, its representative hotels as a 
group are allied in the purpose of pro- 
viding their best for the comfort and 
enjoyment of your stay —of building fu- 


ture patronage on present satisfaction. 
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they are talking about, but, finally, it is 
up to you to experiment and decide for 
yourself. 

Garlic is one ingredient about which 
you will find almost unanimous agree- 
ment. Like perfume, it should be used 
discreetly or not at all. 

There are two simple methods of in- 
troducing a gentle garlic flavor into your 
salads. I have mentioned one: rubbing 
your salad bowl with a clove of garlic 
shortly before mixing the salad. The 
other method, which is more commonly 
used in France, is to rub one or two 
pieces of stale bread with garlic and 
place them at the bottom of your salad 
bowl. 

I have seen some of my father’s 
guests intentionally eat these chapons (as 
the French call them) along with their 
salad. There is nothing to do about such 
persons, of course, except to try to keep 
them at an arm’s length. 

Gina was quite enamored of garlic, 
but she would never eat the chapons unless 
all of her guests agreed to share them. 
For her a salad that was not flavored 
with garlic was unthinkable. 

One evening Gina and I were dining 
with some friends in a New York restau- 
rant. At the next table were several 
friends who were eating with some peo- 
ple we did not know. The conversation 
at their table, in contrast to ours, was 
rather dull and subdued. Suddenly Gina 
rose from her chair, like one in a trance, 
and walked over to the other table. She 
sniffed at the salad, breathed deeply, 


closed her eyes; then clasping her hands 
together like a child who has made a 
wonderful discovery, she made this 
momentous pronouncement: 

“I know now the difference between 
your table and ours. You have no garlic 
in your salad!” 

And with these words, she exhaled 
heavily into the face of the dowager head. 
ing the table. 

With or without garlic, any green 
salad is preferable to those monstrosities 
consisting of such incompatible ingredi. 
ents as fruit, cream cheese, and nuts 
smeared with French dressing, or slivers 
of vegetables thrown together with rai- 
sins, marshmallows and mayonnaise, | 
have even heard of sane people putting 
peanut butter and French dressing over 
bananas and serving that as a salad. 

Inventions like these violate all tenets 
of good taste. While they may reveal Dali- 
like talents on the part of their creators, 
they have no place on the table of any 
hostess who respects the rule of Nature 
that like things belong together, unlike 
things do not. 


I am glad to note that such concoctions’ 


are on the wane. We are as a nation be- 
coming more adult in our food tastes, and 
consequently more appreciative of the 
flavor and beauty of green salads. Our 
increased concern for vitamins has con- 
tributed to this pleasant development, 
but so has the growing legion of men and 
women who are discovering the gastro- 
nomic and creative pleasures of fine 
green salad-making. 


Salad artists are creative 


Sociability 
barbecue. 
usually la 
communit 





HE BARBECUE... An Old American Institution 


wis’ 





Seciability and good food . . . plenty of both . . . make the 
barbecue. In old plantation days, barbecues were 
usually large private parties. Now they are more often 
community affairs, sometimes political rallies. But al- 





Log fires (preferably of oak or black gumwood) are 
started 36 hours ahead of time, kept going all night. 
a are transferred with shovels to half-filled pit 
t two feet deep. Whole hogs—150 pounds are best— 

are split, well-salted, laid over green branches or on grid 
the en toested skin-side-up 8 to 10 hours, turned, 
aa nly “swedged” with sauce. Then they are 
C00; ' 8 to 10 hours longer—until temptingly tender. 
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ways they are characterized by good neighborly fun. 
Consumed are quantities of richly sauced, spicy, barbe- 
cued meat, cole slaw, cornbread, gallons of coffee. Bruns- 
wick stew (a meaty half-stew, half soup) is often served. 


The aroma of wood fires, roasting meat and aromatic sauce 


is irresistible. Home-size version of a famous barbecue 
sauce calls for 1 cup Heinz Distilled White Vinegar, 1 
cup Heinz Tomato Ketchup, 4% cup Heinz Chili Sauce, 
2 tablespoons Heinz Worcestershire Sauce, 2 tablespoons 
Heinz “57-Sauce” and 4% teaspoon black pepper. Com- 
bine all ingredients, simmer 30 minutes. Serve 67) 
over beef or pork. You'll like its racy flavor. 


This picture story of a real 
Down South Barbecue (Selby Gar- 
dens near Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina) depicts traditional pro- 
cedure . . . shows how authentic 
methods and recipe may be 
adapted, and savory delights of 
barbecued meat enjoyed, right 
in your own home. 


nr 
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“Swedging does the trick” says barbecue expert. Even an 
ordinary roast of pork, tastes like “food gone to heaven” 
if basted during the cooking with an honest-to-goodness 
barbecue sauce. Each expert has his own private, spe- 
cial, secret recipe—usually employing several of Heinz 
famous 57 Varieties—Condiments in particular. 


Good ... good... good. . . is the verdict when the well- 
roasted, spice-drenched meat is finally taken from the 
bone, chopped not too fine, mixed with more of the 
same delicious barbecue sauce. Heinz cooking experts, 
ever on the lookout for quick, time- and work-saving 
ways to eat well, suggest that you barbecue your 
next pork roast, or spare ribs. Keep a supply of barbecue 
sauce on hand to use on hamburgers, chops, broilers. 
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COPYRIGHT 1966 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 





The railroad men of the country have 
left no stone unturned in seeking new 
refinements which will improve both the 
passenger and freight car service of to- 
morrow. 

A factor of great importance which has 
made possible smoothness in train op- 
eration is the Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearing. 

This advanced product means trains 
can start with amazing new quietness and 
smoothness—without jar, jerk or jolt and 
maintain faster and more reliable sched- 
ules. Hot boxes are wiped out—mainte- 


nance and operating costs greatly reduced 
—availability greatly increased. 
Smoothness and new comforts are a 
demand of the day. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings answer this need. 
Timken Bearing research, Timken Bear- 





ing advanced engineering and a sound 
practical knowledge of requirements are 
at the disposal of railroad executives. 
Remember to see that the trade-mark 
“Timken” is on every bearing you buy. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 











“All There Is In Bearings” 
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BY CECILE NATION 


THE MONTH OF BRIDES is just around the corner, 
and many a pretty head in the land is filled with 
visions of trousseaus and going-away ward- 
tobes—and many a delightful hour is spent 
planning the perfect wedding trip. 
Nantucket is one of those resorts which have 
built up a special tradition of entertaining newly 
married couples. If you’re honeymooning on 
this beflowered island off Massachusetts, you'll 
sail a boat and swim the breakers; you'll ride a 
landem on the beach, wander down cobble- 
stoned streets. You’ll doze on the sand and dine 


HOLIDAY . May 


within’ sound of the roaring sea. 
There’s the whaling museum to visit, lush 
gardens to marvel at, antique shops to explore. 

And all of that takes a diversified trousseau. 
Casual clothes, play suits, bathing ensemble, 
slacks, summer prints are just as important in 
your planning as your wedding gown and chic 
going-away suit. 

First, of course, you have to walk down the 
aisle, all done up in white satin. A pleasure, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALFRED A. DELARDI 


BRIDAL GOWN BY WEISBERG-NEWMAN 
GABARDINE SUIT BY DAVIDOW 


you'll agree, when the satin is fash- 
ioned with snug bodice, pert pearl- 
embroidered peplum, and swooping train. If 
you can bring yourself to toss your bouquet, 
you’re made of sterner stuff than we—for it’s a 
delectable satin muff, covered with roses. 
Compensating for its loss might be a going- 
away suit of beige charmeen gabardine, nattily 
cut with button-down pockets and turn-back 
cuffs. The skirt flares softly. With this you wear 
a brown gilet. To save space and simplify laun- 
dering, several other gilets—rather than blouses— 
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are packed in your case. A saucy cocoa-brown © (absolutely useless if you lose your 
straw hat, adorned with a whopping bow, tops +7 


this costume. 

Nantucket’s traditions are all wrapped up in 
the famous Whaling Museum, which you will 
want to visit soon after you land. Here are re- 
minders and mementos of that time long ago 
when the islanders set forth to sea on extended 
whaling expeditions—and rough, tough adven- 
tures. You'll feel the spirit of the island’s past 
when you visit the museum in a dress inspired 
by the charms of present-day Nantucket. This 
one is of soft pink, printed with island scenes; a 
steamer coming into harbor, Sankaty lighthouse, 
the old windmill, plus a map of the island 
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s 
way!). As 
though this weren’t enough, there’s the new 
keyhole neckline, and a long crushable sash that 
can be looped into a big bow at your waist. 
Nantucket’s quaint streets and romantic old 
houses are irresistible lures for modern explorers. 
For a stroll along these cobbled streets you might 
pack a striped cotton dress. The full skirt and 
set-in belt make it a comfortable dress for walk- 
ing—even for seven-league striders. The bolero 
whisks off to reveal shoulder straps and a sun- 
back. The stripes of blue, white, red, brown, and 
black are unabashed by sand, sun, or sea spray. 
Even though your only swim stroke is a dog 
paddle you’ll not waste a moment getting to the 


SS ae 


E beach to admire the superb seascape—and to be 


thes 


admired in your four-piece bathing ensemble. 


4 the neck—giving you wonderful freedom for 


| swimming and leaving your back to sun-toast 


| without disfiguring strap marks. 
Under that short ballerina skirt are shirred 
‘ pants in the same color combination. And when 


There’s a sunback 
under the jacket 


DRESS BY NANTUCKET NATURAL 


Nantucket scenes 
inspired the print 


the warm breezes blow cold, well, that’s OK. 
too. Your ensemble provides for every emer. 
gency. The short black slacks and belted tur. 
quoise beach coat go with this seaworthy outfit, 
and you'll be glad of it, come sundown. 
Another day you and your new hus}and will 
cycle to the sailboat mooring at the Yacht Clyb 


and glide toward the horizon in a little boat with 


a brilliantly colored sail. The sail’s no gayer than 
your red cotton-gabardine pedal pushers—as 
handy when you start swabbing decks (since 
their short length precludes their getting wet) ag 


they are comfortable for cycling. Over your | 


blue and white striped blouse you wear a white 
cotton-gabardine jacket, piped in navy blue— 
pretty as paint and a whole lot warmer should a 


® chill nor’easter come. Don’t forget your sneak. 
( It’s a dramatic combination of black and tur- © 
| quoise Ponemah rayon. The duotoned shirred ( 
a ie. bra is held up by a single strap which encircles ~ 


ers; rubber soles are kind to deck paint. Also 
you’ll need them for tennis. In the morning, 
after a breakfast of crisp Danish pastry or sau- 


| sage and waffles with thick maple syrup, you can 
| play a set or two at one of the excellent courts 
near the beach. 


The rambling red brick and white clapboard 
houses are another of Nantucket’s fascinations, 


The bolero covers 
one bare shoulder 
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These old homes, built by wealthy captains of 


another day, have listened to the sea for 150 aw 


or more. Along their “widow’s walks” 
anxious wives kept vigil, tensely watching the 
horizon for some overdue—sometimes never-to- 
come—whaler. In these houses is trove from 
the seven seas—teak from the Orient, carved 
fans of sandalwood, and boxes that smell of 
flowers. If you are invited to tea in one of these 
charming homes, go—and wear your East India 
print, in subtle compliment to your hostess’ 
treasures. Made of that miracle fabric, Ponemah | 
rayon, it’s washable and may be pressed with a 
hot iron. 

Even if it weren’t so practical, you wouldn’t 
care a whit. For under that sherbert-pink raw- 
silk bolero is a surprise—and it’s you. Or rather, § 
B one bare shoulder of you. The other is covered 
P with pink flowers and green and black leaves of 
"the print. The large ornamental pocket on the ! 
skirt is accented with the silk of the bolero. Your 
natural-colored candy straw hat is a confection 
of pink and blue clover blossoms and a frivolous 





each evening can be as varied as the daytime 
fun. One night maybe you’ll dine in elegance 
along the wharf on a terrace built out over the 
water. Another time you may go aboard the old 
schooner, Skipper, for luscious lobster. People 


who dine here throw food to the swirling gulls § 
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naughty bows of chartreuse, - shocking pink 
and royal blue. 


And as for that man you married, he won’t 


| know whether he’s eating starfish or lobster— 


and sleeves trimmed with small shells. Your a 
straw hat is citron-colored and covered . 
Bi 


pink bow. 
Nantucket eating is pretty special and dinner 
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and give them a lot of attention. You walk in, 9 but he’ll never forget how lovely you were on 
wearing your citron-colored dress, with its neck fy your honeymoon in Nantucket. 
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Gay pedal pushers 


go sailing, too 


DRESS BY WILLIAM BASS 


Tiny shells 
trim neck and sleeves 
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PEDAL PUSHERS, SHIRT, AND JACKET BY KORDAY 
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a pipe dreamer’s dream At last.:. robes as gay as Tt 
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New men’s robes by Stafford* out of Celanese* rayon yarn agen 
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robes by Stafford at the better men’s and department stores... but 1 


in colors that sing and patterns that live. You will find 


by 1 
bearing that famous trademark...the Stafford Stallion... ~. 


symbol of fabrics with a pedigree. staffo rdwear oa 
scale 


sea, 
Stafford fabrics are woven in the Pennsylvania hills and printed in 


A 
; in th 
the little New England town for which they are named. 
roon 
©1946. GOODMAN & THEISE, INC 6 E 34 ST..NEW YORK 16.N.Y. #REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 









FAMOUS STREETS: 


Evbulous 5th Avenue 


BEGINNING in a former potter’s field and plunging 
to an unsavory end in the greasy waters of Har- 
lem River, Fifth Avenue stretches an opulent 
midriff through the very center of Manhattan 
Island, the heart of New York City. 

Of its six-and-a-half-rile length, something like 
twenty-five blocks have made its name legend. Be- 
tween 34th and 59th streets—there’s the glamour 
of the label. The Avenue here is clean and 
wide, glittering and suave, trod by the bright, 
the beautiful, and the rich. An ad- 
dress here is worth $50,000 a year 
in prestige; the earth under the 
Empire State Building cost $16,- 
000,000. Gothic cathedrals, mar- 
ble libraries, and exclusive clubs 
are clustered on such earth. Sky- 
scrapers split the clouds. 

Here are the gleaming shops 
which ensnare the world’s women. 
And here the women spend $10,- 
000,000 and more a year in stores 
like Altman’s, Lord and Taylor, 
Bergdorf Goodman, Saks. 
Women who covet the blazing jewels 
in Tiffany’s, Cartier’s, or Black Starr 
and Gorham’s . . . throng the 
wonderlands of satin and jade, 
feathers and silks, gold and gauze. 

The women who walk Fifth 
Avenue seem to have the same— ' 
stylized static beauty of the plastige: a4 
and nylon mannequins in thewikX,> aan 
dows, and frequently you will seé = = 
them walking their dogs: a poodle Bez 
shivers between his patches of wool;-a ic 
wearing a handknit sweater; a shiny 
whose mistress is attired in a shiny black suit. 

Around nine each morning from Monday 
through Friday, you’ll see quick-moving young 
men carrying brief cases, hurrying along the 
Avenue. Natives of every section of America, 
they’re here to seek their fortune. Their keen, 
articulated faces, frequently adorned with small 
mustaches that strike a happy slant between dig- 
nity and rakishness, are turned toward the agen- 
cies and companies, the banks and offices housed 
on the side streets. Their feminirie counterparts 


have the same vibrant look, the identical firm, 
fast walk. 


These same faces, ten years older, appear on 
the Avenue between eleven and noon, bound 
for the same offices and banks, companies and 
agencies. The fortune is made. The eagerness 
is gone. The eyes are tired. 

But the Avenue never tires. Its beauty changes 
but never dims. This wide street is uncluttered 
by projecting signs. You can see the sky, colored 
like moonstones, and the sun’s shine pierces here 
before noon. At night the skyscrapers, light- 


scaled, are like brilliant fish plunging into a dark 
sea, 

At no time is this street more beautiful than 
in the rain. Umbrellas bob like mobile mush- 
rooms. 


lhe black, caped slickers of the police- 


HOLIDAY. May 


men gleam. Rain-washed taxis of canary-yellow, 


coral, blue, green, and scarlet swirl on the glise«. = 


tening gunmetal street like confetti, flung ff 
reckless hands. eae Sede az 
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oe tVanderbilt home at 
5Ist Street is dwarfed by glittering towers 





the exalted cliffs of Rockefeller Geniter rise 
the Avenue. Business moves inexorably uptown, 
bringing cornerstones for new commercial pal- 
aces. Society retreats before it. 

Cement, steel and limestone did not always 
gird the Avenue. Only 125 years ago the main 
street of the world’s largest city drowsed— 
pastureland crisscrossed by footpaths and cow- 
trails. There were fish in the streams and quail in 
the thickets. The street, begun in 1824, was at 
first ignored by society comfortable in Battery 
Place, Bond Street, and Stuyvesant Square. By 
the late 40’s, however, some very acceptable peo- 
ple had built their mansions on lower Fifth 
Avenue, near its origin at Washington Square. 
The Brevoorts entertained frequently; Mr. Wil- 
liam Rhinelander built his Georgian house fac- 
ing the erstwhile potter’s field; John Taylor 
Johnston’s marble house was a marvel to behold. 

Society crept up the street, Delmonico’s right 
after it. In 1876 this famous eating place 
moved into luxurious new quarters at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and 26th Street. Within its hal- 
lowed confines Astors nodded to Roosevelts, and 












ladies of bluest blood danced as best they could, 
handicapped by eighteen-inch waists. 

By 1880 Fifth Avenue was lined with homes as 
far as 59th Street. These were the famous brown- 
stones described by Edith Wharton as marching 
**parkward in an orderly procession, like a young 
ladies’ boarding school taking its-daily-exercise.”” 

Underthe determi nee ‘pressure of commerce, 
Semadels-gradually vanished. Last ot 
merivate residences on midtown Fifth 
1 eet its doom was the home of Mrs. 
WYariderbilt at the corner of 51st 






































__But ir 1900 it belonged to a proud parade 
oT brownstone and marble mansions 






room and dining room have beé 
novie sets. 

€ present century the long stretch of the 
Avenue above_59th Street, facing Central Park, 
achieved fame as Millionaires’ Row. Andrew 
Carnegie, the Whitneys, Fishes, and Fricks 
erected heavily curtained dwellings. The Metro- 
politan Museum, laden with time’s treasures, 
flanked them on the park side. Although the 
affluent still live here, their granite-and-marble 
homes are gone. In their place, enormous ceno- 
taphic apartment houses teeter skyward. 

At 110th Street, Fifth Avenue’s splendor ends. 
Without warning, poverty slops its slums and 
litter over the street. Up where it dead-ends on 
the Harlem shore there is no resemblance to the 
fabulous Fifth Avenue burning bright in the 
imagination. The shops here have bread and 
stiff cheapshoes for children. The glitter lies sixty 
blocks south, compressed between 34th and 
59th . . . still the sumptuous, proud thorough- 
fare the street of the lovely disdainful 
ladies, the sleek bright men, the satin and the 
gilt . . . the fabulous label: Fifth Avenue. 


sserved for 
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THE NEW 


A JOHN HENRY PRODUCT 


Here is not only the smart but the thrifty way for Mr. 
and Mrs. Golfer, U.S.A., to play. For the Auto-Caddy 
is not merely an aristocratic golf bag carrier that will =, 
add smartness to your game. It will pay for itself...in , . shock. ( 


BY JO! 


just a few months...in the caddy fees you save. | ae 
The most finely engineered product of its type, the i that sho 
Auto-Caddy is not made flimsy just to be light. Jt és ae 
made of seamless steel tubing throughout. What's more, twenty n 
it has aircraft precision bearings; and steel foldaway oes Nb Pom 
wheels with semi-pneumatic tires that are gentle on pouring 
the fairways and easy on your pulling arm. : wr) Like the 


So, why not be “first with the latest” on your golf 
course? Ask your dealer to show you this new Auto- 
Caddy; in beautiful two-tone (green and yellow) baked 
enamel. If he hasn’t got it, he can eas- 


ily get it for you by ordering direct $ 2950 


from the makers: THE JOHN HENRY ay cnanieee groans 


COMPANY, INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA. THE NATION OVER 


QUALITY-BUILT TO LAST A LIFETIME 





Helldorado! 


BY JONREED LAURITZEN 


THE SPECTACLE of Las Vegas flaring up in the 
middle of the Nevada desert always comes as a 
shock. One is conditioned for the sight of gray 
hills stabbing, hardly visible, out of the desert 
night. But in their midst and across a vastness 
that should be a void is thrown a shimmering 
crescent of lights, dimming, brightening in the 
sharp air, until it is something alive. And for 
twenty miles you can almost hear it fizz. 
Helldorado comes to this effervescent town 
not as a sudden explosion but as a natural out- 
pouring of energies stored up during the winter. 
Like the cholla, yucca and mesquite and every- 
thing else in the desert, Las Vegas in May springs 
to new life and color, And broncs, Brahmas, 
calves, burros, having grown fat on the ephemeral 


§tass, now spoil for a fight, while the cowhands . 


limber up their lariats for another tussle. 
Helidorado is Las Vegas’ party for the world; 
afour-day revival of the Old West, full flavored 
and rigged out authentically. This year it begins 
on Thursday, May 23d, ends Sunday, the 26th. 
Helidorado begins at sundown, with a clatter of 
hoofs, rattle of drums, a mighty yippee! A hun- 


The Old West 
comes to life... 


— 


" 


. +.» for newly bearded 
“Old Timers” 


dred white-clad cowboys on moon-blue horses 
gallop through red clouds—the parade is on! 
It is a kid’s dream come true; a grownup’s 
adventure into unreality. It is the Old Timers’ 
Parade. It is the sacred horse age. The hum of a 
motor would bring the sheriff on the run. This 
is the age of time-enough re-created—and here 
it comes, in coaches, surreys, Conestogas, ore 
wagons, buckboards, prairie schooners, Victorias, 
even handcarts such as the Mormon pioneers 
used. Now the grimness, the struggle, the dan- 
ger and anxiety are gone. These gigs are crowded 
with laughing people. In bustles, flounces, crin- 
oline, calico and satin, the lovelies of the floor 
shows and the beauties of the town come in 
carriageful after carriageful, with drivers in 
checkered vests, beards, wide-brimmed hats. 
There are bull-whackers, mountain’ men, gam- 
blers, fourflushers, prospectors, pioneers, Indians. 
Hero and heroine, rustler and dance-hall queen. 
The people who throng the sidewalks are as in- 
teresting as the parade. They come from every- 
where. Tourists mingle with ruddy-faced ranch- 
ers from all over the West; gaily clad Mexicans; 
farmers from the little river towns with their 
wives decked out pretty; fat Hualpais from King- 
man and Fort Mohave; Paiutes from the Muddy 
Valley; Navajo men with their long hair bobbed 
over their sateen shirts, their women in bright 
velveteen, all laden with necklaces of silver 
squash blossom and bracelets set with turquoise. 
The day before the parade the mayor issues a 
proclamation: everybody must get into Western 
togs. This proclamation 
has become rather super- 
ficial, for everybody 
around Las Vegas is al- 
ready dressed in West- 
ern togs —meaning, 
mostly, fancy cow- 

boy suits. But to the 
newcomer the is- 

sue is not so 


neatly drawn. There is mountain-man Western, 
pioneer Western, prospector Western, cowboy 
Western, Indian Western, Spanish Western. Out 
of these sartorial badlands the tourist often emer- 
ges in fringed buckskin jacket, flat-crown wide- 
brim Mormon pioneer hat, two-tone cowboy shirt, 
Navajo concho belt, stockmen’s breeches, cow- 
boy boots, Zufii bracelet. There was one brave 
frontierswoman pushing back old horizons with 
bra, bathing trunks, and chaps. 

When Jim Cashman and some of his brother 
Elks decided twelve years ago that Las Vegas 
should have a rodeo they persuaded some local 
cowhands to bring in a bunch of calves and mus- 
tangs and give the folks sight of a little ridin’ 
and ropin’. Since then the event has grown, 
until Helldorado has become not only rodeo but 
fiesta, carnival, circus, Mardi Gras, Hymn-to- 
the-Sun. 

Nor is Helldorado a strictly local show. 
It draws glamour from the glamour capital of 
the world and adds impressive dignity to it. 
In the 1945 parade were Rex Bell and his wife 
Clara (“‘It’’) Bow from their Walking Box Ranch; 
Chet Lauck (Lum of Lum ’n’ Abner) on his sil- 
ver-burdened beauty from the Bar Nothing 
Ranch; Dale Evans, Wendell Niles, Don Prin- 
dle and others from every neck of the Holly- 
woods. There were also, with appropriate reserve, 
ex-Governor Ted Carrville, Sen. Pat McCarran, 
and Sen. Berkeley Bunker. 

The parade of Old Timers is only the begin- 
ning. To recapture the frontier spirit of fifty 
years ago, everybody goes to Helldorado Village, 
which opens at 9:30 o’clock each night. Here, in 
a pine-slab stockade, is a replica of an old boom 
town, with a big dance hall, saloons, livery stable, 
blacksmith shop, store, sheriff’s office and hoose- 
gow. 

But hours before Helldorado Village opens the 
crowds move to the rodeo grounds; the wranglers 
pick out the bulls and broncs that go first, put 
them into the chutes; and above the hum of the 
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Any man with a feeling for the out-of-doors has an almost 
instinctive appreciation for a Berk-Ray jacket. Styled with the 
sparkle of a running stream, tailored without stiffness or strain, 
here is a garment that mellows as you wear it. There are 
many handsome Berk-Ray jackets and, if you fancy the one 
illustrated, it’s our all-wool Norfolk coat 


in a variety of patterns and solid colors. 





An exceptional value at about $20. 


If unavailable at your favorite store, write 
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crowd comes the prophetic bang of hoofs 
and horns against planks. Men’s voices, 
angry, placative, blurred, try to soothe 
the restless animals. Floodlights come on 
and dim the May moon. 

Loud-speakers sputter clear gravelly 
sounds out of their throats. A few mur- 
murs aside, then the words come out full, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the rodeo is on!” 
Announcements rip the air, as down be- 
low the parade of mounted dignitaries, 
celebrities and star cowhands sweeps 
round the arena. “First, the Queen of 
Helldorado, 1946, Eleanor Lamb on her 
paint horse, Flicka!”” Maybe there will 
be great names in rodeo, names like 
Louis Brooks, all-around cowboy cham- 
pion of 1945; Gene Rambo, Homer 
Pettigrew—second and third place win- 
ners—Bill McMackin, Bill Linderman, 
Wag Blessing, Bill Iler, Chuck Sheppard, 
Jackie Cooper, Dave Campbell, Hank 
Mills, Steve Heacock—names of men who 
live with the lightning and whose play- 
mate is mayhem. 

Never in any game was a more gallant, 
brave, cool-headed and skillful group of 
men developed than in the sport of rodeo. 
It is their business to rope, tie, ride, 
wrestle or otherwise get the best of the 
wildest things that can be skimmed from 
the Western range. The sophisticate may 
sneer at the sometimes gawky pageantry 
of these Western rodeo doin’s, but if there 
is a corpuscle in his veins he must be 
thrilled and humbled by the cowhand’s 
heroism. All points scored at the rodeo 
events count toward national champion- 
ship prizes. 

The chutes bang open! Out leap sev- 
eral Brahma bulls, each laden with a 
determined man with nothing to cling to 
but a belly rope. For a few seconds hell 
seems to have broken loose and fallen 
apart into bouncing, bellowing, twisting, 
galloping segments; for the Brahma is the 
most fiendishly stubborn, wily and insane 
of all brutes, and a rider must have the 
balance of a trapeze performer and the 
wings of an angel (to avoid wearing ’em). 


Beauties in calico—with a dash of Old Mexico 


When the Brahma riders have mostly 
chawed gravel, a chute opens and a bron. 
leaps clear. Here is something with , 
bellyful of TNT, blue vitriol in its eye, a 
bur under its tail; and if there is any a 
to bounce, flip, twist, heave, blow up, jar, 
chin the moon, come undone, pinwheel, 
swap ends, turn inside out, or otherwise 
pry himself loose from the man on his 
back he will likely find it. 

The roping events may not bring ex. 
citemént so quickly to boil as the bron 
riding, but they bring out plenty of a. 
tistry, speed and strength. For a couple 
of hundred years or more the Spanish of 
California and New Mexico brought their 
herds in from the ranges, caught and 
branded the new calves through their 
deftness with the rawhide reata. Thee 
vaqueros handed their art to the Texa 
buckaroos; la reata became lariat and 
lasso. Ropes still whirl to bring calves to 
brand, steers to market, broncs to gentlin’ 
post. 

Steer wrestling and bulldogging are no 
kin of necessity but tricks of bravado only, 
But if a man can jump from his hors, 
grab a steer by the head and horns, bring 
him to a stop and twist him down, he has 
a right to bust the buckskin by an enlarge. 
ment of the chest. He has given the spec- 
tators two breathless minutes of gran¢- 
stand clutchin’ excitement. 

Mayor Ernie Cragin sees that there is 
good stock in the chutes for Helldorado. 
Usually it is furnished by Doc Sorenson, 
who also acts as arena director. For yeas 
Doc had specialized in raising rodeo 
stock on his Flying U Ranch near Camas, 
Idaho, where the animals run wild and 
become supercharged with native fury. 
The cowhands and the lightning-bred 
broncs and steers begin their spectacle 
each evening at 7:30 o'clock, except for 
the finals, held the afternoon of the 18th 

Las Vegas makes sure that its own crop 
of incipient buckaroos does not run out 
Almost as soon as a kid can say “horse” 
he is out looking over the herd, mounted 
and galloping out through the mesquitt 
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The second evening’s parade of Hell- 
dorado is given over to the youngsters, 
who deck themselves out in costumes of 
every period and section. Mostly they like 
to be cowboys, with boots, chaps, spurs, 
wide-brim hats; and to ride ponies, Shet- 
lands, mustangs, burros, goats. When they 
have ridden, strutted and preened them- 
selves in a kid’s own dream of glory down 
Fremont Street, they march to Helldo- 
rado Village, where they get free rides on 
ferris wheel and merry-go-round. 

Las Vegas has still another crop which 
thrives well, in the numerous swimming 
pools and the handy proximity of Lake 
Mead. This phase of desert life has its 
moments the last night of Helldorado, 
when the Beauty Parade drifts by in 
glendor. After the elaborate floats glide 
down Fremont Street, the girls come out 
in bathing suits at Helldorado Village to 
be awarded prizes as a matter of form. 

During the war the number of visitors 
to Helldorado from outside was around a 
thousand. 

With the brakes off and America vaca- 
tion bound, Las Vegas expects maybe 
2500 guests, and is making ready every 
type of accommodation. 

Most numerous are the auto courts, 
with cabins all through the price range. 
The average for an excellent cabin, air- 
conditioned and with bath, is three dol- 
lars, single. They go lower and higher. 
Three swank rancho hotels offer swim- 
ming pool, casino, bar, dining rooms, 
floor show, hotel rooms and guest cot- 
tages. Rates here start at three-fifty and 
four dollars. Several fine uptown hotels 
start rates at two, three and four dollars 
for singles. Outlying guest ranches with 
various accommodations will quote rates. 

The city has had to learn to improvise 
and do much of her own designing, for 
nature has not been too lavish, except 
with the sun, which shines around 360 
days in the year, and at least grins 
through the clouds the other five. About 
all the region has plenty of, otherwise, is 
vast areas of silence, solitude and the weird, 
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F PHOTOGRAPHS BY VIVIENNE LAPHAM 


stark hills. In this desolation Mt. Charles- 
ton is a happenstance, pushing its forested 
shoulders 12,000 feet into the cool sky to 
offer hiking, horseback riding and picnic 
grounds. 

Aside from these by no means trivial 
features, man has had to tussle a good deal 
with Nature to make Las Vegas the mag- 
nificent setting it is for pageantry and fun. 
Boulder Dam, for instance, which may be 
obsolescent in the age of new energies, is 
still impressive as it quietly generates 
power to light cities and turn industry’s 
wheels and save rich valleys from terror, 
flood, silt and uncertainty; while it gentles 
the fiercest of rivers into placid Lake 


. Mead, shimmering dark blue among the 


naked mountains and the stillness of the 
abysmal canyons. Here, besides fantastic 
beauty, is “the best bass fishing in the 
world,” all year round. 

Las Vegas is primarily a tourist town, 
and in spite of any nervously seductive 
gestures the Chamber of Commerce may 
make toward its mountain, lake and can- 
yon attractions, gambling is its milk and 
honey. Fremont Street is always a show, 
with its motley crowds, its glaring casinos, 
its perpetual throng of innocents staking 
the family grocery money on a wham of 
the dice. There are quieter places, with 
leather draperies and organ music and 
subdued lights, where people play who 
can lose and still eat. 

Naturally this Fools’ Garden has brought 

in some tough harvest hands, who think 
the paths of glory lead but to the gravy, 
but that kind of people sticks close to 
what it savvies best, the cash register, and 
leaves the running of the town to men 
with bold and hearty imaginations. Like 
Bill Moore, the young architect who de- 
signed the huge, lusty cabajia, Last Fron- 
tier Hotel, then inherited it from his 
uncle, the late R. E. Griffith; and now 
pushes its elegance still farther out into 
the mesquite. And there is Doc Ladd, who 
ran away from Texas as a kid, forked hay 
on a Cattle boat for passage to Liverpool, 
worked at the London Carlton, became a 
famous chef, but never got the West 
out of his system. Now he’s built himself 
a neighborly restaurant on South Main, 
where gourmets’ fare is “chuck,” the 
menu is the “pizin chart,” and ceiling 
prices are pasted—why not?—on the ceil- 
ing. The town is full of Individuals and it 
is they who make Helldorado more than 
iust another rodeo. 

Now if an old cowhand should happen 
to ride by on what used to be the trail of 
the Spanish padres, mountain men and 
pioneers—but is now Highway 91—he 
would stare, slack-jawed, at the sumptu- 
ous ranch hotels sprawling in their acres 
of lawn. He might hear the music of 
name bands drifting out on the desert air. 

And if he edged up to a window he 
might catch glimpses of the floor show— 
headline acts from the big cities. He 
would see people in mink and leather 
enjoying fine foods in graciously rugged 
dining rooms, or in the casinos, grinning 
over lost fortunes. But with all the mink 
and nylon and perfume and bathing 
suits, he would find this West still has a 
lot of the old wild flavor, and them movie 
stars and bathing beauties and New York 
cut-ups and dance bands ain’t hard to 
take, once you get the swing of things. 
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TRADE MARK 








THE LAST 50,000 MILES 
CLINCHED THE SALE 







Oat in St. Paul, Minnesota, a man walked into a tire store carry- 
ing a well-worn tire. Almost tenderly he laid it on the counter. 


“Bill,” he said to the dealer, “this Seiberling Tire’s gone 
97,000 miles . . . and I want another just like it!” 


Not that all Seiberling Tires will go 97,000 miles! Much 
depends on bow you drive and where you drive. 





But every Seiberling Tire will give you extra value—extra 
mileage. We’ve always felt that if you give people more than 
they expect, they'll keep coming back. 


And they Aave been coming back for more at such a rate that 
demand sometimes gets ahead of supply! 


Perhaps it’s because we’ve never stopped working to make 
Seiberling Tires better. Many basic tire improvements (such as 
the much copied Saw-Tooth Tread and famous Heat-Vents) have 
been the result. More such developments are on the way. 
They'll be announced when they have been thoroughly proved 

. . we have never introduced a new tire just for the sake of 
baving something new to talk about. 


ee It has to be BETTER to be a Seiberling! 


& SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
? Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. * Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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You can hop a bus on Alaska’s famous road, but you'll find it a 
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BY EDWARD A. HERRON 


UP IN ALASKA a go-getter named O’Harra got the 
mail contract on the twice-each-week, six- 
hundred-mile, overnight run down the Alaska 
Highway from Fairbanks to Whitehorse in Yu- 
kon Territory. He got himself a couple of new 
buses, two drivers with iron constitutions, and a 
well-worn luck charm. As an afterthought, he 
advertised for passengers at $36.80 a head. 

Since this is the only way a wandering civilian 
can get to see the most highly publicized bit of 
dirt road in the world, you climb into the bus 
of a frosty Wednesday morning, the door is 
slammed shut, and the wheels start churning the 
streets of Fairbanks. O’Harra is a splendid fel- 
low, but, since passengers are incidental to his 
business, he often forgets that you like to eat 
regularly and frequently, that you are in the 
habit of brushing your teeth and that, even in 
Alaska, you like the little comforts of hour-to- 
hour living. You don’t ask O’Harra about these 
things, for he is a busy man, and if you are going 
to be finicky about food and tooth paste, you 
can easily stay at home. 

You take a seat behind the driver, Charley 
Porter, a swell fellow of fifty, with a balding head 
neatly ringed in white, wearing a heavy jacket, a 
bus driver’s cap and green pants and with a hole 
in his right sock the size of a quarter. 

He takes a friendly interest in his passengers. 
One carton of cigarettes and one quart of whisky 
are all you are allowed, entering Canada. “You 
got two quarts? Well, let this guy carry one 
across the line for you—he ain’t got any. Two 
women coming on for Tanacross? That’s bad. 
Makes it tough for the men when you got women 
on board.” 

Charley is boss of the run. He knows what 
conditions are on the road, who should go and 
who should stay at home. There’s no monkey 
business about traveling the highway. It trav- 
erses a region where the lowest temperatures ever 
known in North America have been recorded. 
There are no gas stations, no tourist camps, no 
telephone calls to be made to the nearest garage. 
The little bus is loaded with extra gas tanks, and 
Charley’s grim eye is kept upon a large card- 
board box of spare motor parts. If something 
goes wrong with the motor, Charley fixes it. If 
he doesn’t, the prospect is an unpleasant one. 

There are eleven passengers, six of them going 
through to Whitehorse, the others being dropped 
off at way points. There are two women in pretty 
“dress” parkas and a six-year-old boy in a 
lamb-skin parka, fresh from the stores of Fair- 
banks, headed for the airfield at Tanacross, two 
hundred miles down the highway. There is a 
young, handsome blond missionary talking with 
great animation to an extremely ugly Athabas- 
can squaw. 

The six men going down to Whitehorse on 
their way Outside have the same idea—they 
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ACCURATE TIMING 
WITHOUT WINDING 


You need never worry about wind- 
ing your Mido. Your arm’s natural 
motion during your daily activity 
keeps it continuously, accurately 
wound. The hammer pendulum 
swings gently to and fro with 
every motion of your arm which 
gives accurate timing, without 
winding. 

Midos are 100% waterproof, 
shock-resistant, anti-magnetic — 3 
more reasons why they stay ac- 
curate through the years. Sold 
and serviced in 65 countries. All 
have 17 jewel movements. Priced 
from $42.50 up. (Federal Tax 
Included). 


PIONEERS OF SELF-WINDING 100% WATERPROOF WATCHES 


Write for illustrated booklet P56 and name of nearest 
dealer, Mido Watch Company of America, inc., 665 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 22,N. Y... in Canada, 410 St. Peter St., Montreal, 
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want to see the country at close range. 
They could have taken one of Pan Amer- 
ican’s planes over the same route in just 
about four hours (in contrast to thirty 
hours elapsed time on the bus) but you 
can’t get the feel of a country from a 
plane. 

So your neat little bus with its green 
trimmings and its comfortable maroon 
seats starts down the narrow streets of 
Fairbanks. 

The schedule calls for the bus to push 
on from eight in the morning until ten- 
thirty at night. 

Four hundred and fifty miles in one 
day is a grueling stint, but there is no 
place to stop. Only the extra gas tanks 
and the cardboard box of spare parts 
stand between you and real trouble. 

Even though the sun is out in full 
splendor, there is shadowy frost on the 
ground, brown grass, and a background 
of pearly white mountain peaks. In the 
little ditch alongside the road slush ice has 
formed during the night, thin and cold- 
looking. Telephone poles, raw and new, 
line the road like sentinels. 

The bus stops at an M.P. shack and 
Charley dashes in with his typewritten 
passenger list. You watch the two pairs of 
legs sticking out from under the sign: 


NO LIQUOR MAY BE TRANSPORTED OVER 

THE ALASKA HIGHWAY WITHOUT THE CON- 

SENT OF THE OFFICER IN CHARGE. SUBJECT 
TO SEIZURE. ’ 


One pair of legs, in khaki, is the M.P. 
The other is Charley. You can tell by the 
hole in his sock. 

The bus pulls away from the shack, and 
the Frontier Chief, one of the O’Harra 
buses running down to Anchorage, passes 
with a tooting of horns and a shower of 
gravel. If O’Harra is looking for a name 
for the bus you are riding in, you would 
like to suggest The Hungry Wolf, since 
before the two-day run is over you will be 
famished. 

The highway is broad and level, 
crushed rock pounded down to cement 
smoothness. Charley sets the speedometer 
at forty-five and keeps it there with 
scarcely a variation. Even wooden bridges 
are met with a roar and a slight bump. 

Under the telephone poles, about fif- 


teen feet off the highway, snakes a rusty - 


three-inch pipe laid flush on the ground. 
When the road curves, the pipe curves 
with it; when the road dips, the pipe dips: 
Through this nondescript piece of plumb- 
ing, gasoline is being forced north from 
the tankers tied to the docks of Skagway, 
714 miles to the south. 

The bus roars over the road, elevated 
high over muskeg, heading always south- 
east in the glaring sun. It passes a lonely, 
sod-roofed cabin. Forty miles from Fair- 
banks is a big airfield with its control 
tower studded with blue windows, and a 
huge hangar and dozens of barracks. 
There is a pass through the low brown 
hills, and the blunt-nosed bus bores 
ahead, always on the wrong side of the 
road. 

You hope that a big Army six-by-six 
isn’t coming down the hills with the same 
unconcern. But there is little traffic. In 
fourteen hours, you pass but six cars. 

An hour and a half out of Fairbanks, 
Charley scratches the stubble on his chin 


A 600-mile lane of 
crushed rock through 
arctic wilderness 


SHORSE 322 
 TESLIN: 172.1: 
<TOKYO: 4000 -- 








and pulls into the Blue Fox Road House 
where an old gent, his wife and daughter, 
bring out coffee and hotcakes. He makes 
a living from the O’Harra buses with 
their loads of hungry people facing the 
prospect of a four-hundred-mile stretch 

, before they are sure to eat again. The 
owner of the roadhouse will make up 
sandwiches for you to take along at 
seventy-five cents each. But the sand- 
wiches are worth it. Thick ham or thick 
cheese and a chunk of salad or a fat to- 
mato thrown in for good measure. No- 
body is out to rob you in these Alaska 
spaces, but a man who is building with an 
eye to the future must live in the mean- 
time. Charley blares an impatient signal 
on the bus horn, and you are off again 
into the wilderness. 

There is always the road, wide, slate- 
gray, smooth, stretching like a careless 
ribbon, the gray contrasting nicely with 
the thick stands of dark spruce on every 
side. This Alaska is studded with timber 
to an unbelievable degree. 

The bus roars by a few lonely, aban- 
doned log cabins, the grass growing 
brown upon the sod roofs. 

One hundred and twenty miles and 
three and a half hours out of Fairbanks 
you come to a junction point where the 
Richardson Highway to Valdez bears off 
to the right, while the Alaska Highway 
shoots straight to the left. The road you’ve 
been traveling has been over a portion of 
the old highway into Fairbanks, only 
straightened, widened, bedded down 
with good ballast. Now the highway is 
strictly on its own, over land that never 
smelled gasoline until the coming of the 
survey parties in 1942. The road is so 
straight, so unswerving, that you can al- 
most picture the surveyors standing on a 
piece of ground, dragging nonchalantly 
on cigarettes, laying out lines that move 
not an inch to the right or left. 

At forty-five miles an hour, the road is 
dropping behind like salt pouring out of 
a funnel. You start climbing into the 
outer hills of the Alaska Range with the 
snow creeping down the brown sides, 
dark storm clouds hiding the peaks. There 
is a splatter of rain upon the windshield 
and the distant hills turn blue and start 
to slide under the clouds. Even the trees 
shrink before the cold and altitude. 

Then Charley throws the wheel hard 
around, while his neck is bent to the sky, 
watching an incoming plane. You shoot 
by the dark green barracks of the air base 4 2 
at Tanacross. The women and the young pap Peninae 
missionary get off. It is four and a half 
hours since you made the last stop at the Glorious Jewel-Tone Colors to match 
Blue Fox Inn. By the grace of good- your costumes: Sapphire, Emerald, Ruby, 


unde Onyx, Gold, Silver (high-lusire aluminum) 
natured kidding from Charley, the Army Colors ma acorhe # ar eae 


Glamorous—streamlined—lightweight 
—no larger than a lipstick case 
Large fuel reservoir eliminates 
frequent filling 
Price $3, tox free © Lights at once with a “flip of the thumb’’ 
dai vinikeiinicas Mechanically guaranteed 


Gt additional cost 
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There’s Trouble Ahead If They Are! 


YOUR CAR IS OLD, and so are its brakes; but you can do some- 


thing about the brakes. Go to a Grey-Rock service-man and 
have him pull a wheel. If it’s relining you need, he'll recom- 
mend Grey-Rock balanced brake lining, he'll use Grey-Rock 
methods, and work to National Safety Council standards. 
Whatever he recommends, take his advice. He knows his job. 
He’s selling more than brake lining. He’s selling safety; stops 
that are sure and smooth; freedom from worry. Delay can be 
costly! 

Good brakes are good business for bus and truck operators. Many 
rely on Grey-Rock quality. 


Renew Those Old Brakes! ; 
Go to a shop that relines with 


CreyRock 


BALANCED BRAKE LININGS 


Your dealer also has Grey-Rock quality fan belts to keep your engine cool. 
UNITED STATES ASBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., MANHEIM, PA. 





mess sergeant brings out seven cracked 
cups and fills them with lukewarm coffee. 
Nothing more. The Army’s not in Alaska 
to feed civilians. 

At Tok Junction, the halfway mark to 
the scheduled night stop, the M.P.’s 
check over the passenger list again. 
While waiting for Charley, you read a 
military sign posted’ by the road: 


YOU TAKE CARE OF YOUR TRUCK. 
WE’LL TAKE CARE OF THE ROAD. 


So the bus is off again, while you sit 
behind Charley’s unmoving back, with a 
sharp eye peeled for stray moose. There 
is a splatter of small rocks striking hard 
against the floor. The sun is low, and the 
bare limbs of the birch give a reddish 
tinge to the hills in the fading light. 
Everything is very lovely, only you are 
hungry. At four o’clock, with only one 
cup of lukewarm coffee since 9:30 in the 
morning, you come to another of the 
Army camps along the road. You see 
the neat sign above the mess hall: 


THIS IS NOT A TRANSIENT CAMP. MEALS 
SERVED ONLY ON APPROVAL OF 
COMMANDING OFFICER. 


You try your luck anyhow, and the sol- 
dier swabbing the mess tables says with- 
out looking up, “Sorry, we’re not al- 
lowed . . .” 

Hunger beats hard upon your ribs, and 
your stomach is rolling and heaving. 
There is a refusal from another Army 
camp. Then there is dusk and deep 
despair when Charley takes the bus flying 
past Gardner Camp without stopping. 
“The old lady in there is too busy feeding 
the men to bother feeding us. We’ll try 
the camp at Mile Twelve-oh-six. Maybe 
we can get some coffee and cake. One sure 
thing,” he adds cheerfully, “you are pos- 
itive of eating by eleven tonight.” 

In the gloaming, Charley comes to a 
halt and opens the door to the chill winds 
and points out, “This is Canada, boys. 
The boundary line is that cut in the trees 
straight through the mountains.” 

Ten o’clock at night you come to the 
Jacquot Brothers Roadhouse at Burwash 
Landing and stumble wearily inside to sit 


Whitehorse ends the marathon 


silently around the double 
Yukon stove. An enormous 
woman and two young girls 
walk around setting a table. 
No one speaks. A radio is 
blaring music relayed from 
the Palladium in Los Ap. 
geles. You look at the fiy- 
specked pictures. By eleven the table is 
loaded with ham and cabbage and moos- 
meat stew. There isbread andcake andpie, 
canned butter, tea and coffee. You lift a 
forkful of food to your lips, and then your 
stomach is in one last wild revolt for the 
whole day of jolting, swaying and starving. 
, You excuse yourself and go out into the 
bitter wind to lean against the log walls 
and gasp for air. Of one thing you are 
certain—you are not a pioneer. 

Old Jacquot takes a buzzing lamp and 
leads the way to a cabin set apart and 
beset by a howling wind. Jacquot is in his 
late fifties, kind, red-faced, with shaggy 
eyebrows. He shows the six weary passen- 
gers the iron cots with soft woolen blan- 
kets. No sheets. He hands you a tin can 
in which a candle is fluttering. You stretch 
out on the iron cot, the blankets pulled 
to your chin. Outside the wind is racing 
up and down the highway. 

You think someone must have knocked 
you on the head with a hammer, for the 
next moment you open your eyes, and it 
is bright clear daylight and you feel like 
a million dollars. By noon of the next 
day you have left behind the superb lay- 
out of the Lake Kluane district where 
Robert Service’s Sam McGee was once 
road foreman, and you are stopping at 
the hut sheltering the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. The Mountie who leads 
the passengers in to be checked is a young 
fellow, handsome, with a stern face and a 
twinkling eye, every inch a man of the 
R.C.M.P. But he is in dungarees and 
looks as though he has just been crawling 
beneath a car to adjust the brakes. Which 
is exactly right. It seems the Mounties 
along the highway have traded in theit 
horses and have been issued trucks 
straight from Detroit. It is progress, but 
it is also disappointment for dreamers. — 

Whitehorse and the end of the run 
only two hours beyond. Whitehorse is full 
of stories of the gold-rush days, legends 
and the glamour and the stuff that makes 
dreamers go into deliriums. It is the site 
of three splendid restaurants. Never wa 
there such a place—or such food. 

The Alaska Highway is wonderful 
but you'll take yours with mustard. 
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A TRUE STORY OF A TRAGEDY 
THAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED 
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and pie “While speeding to an emergency call,” says 
Qa prominent physician of Decatur, Illinois, “my 
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racing This might have happened! The blowout Instead of an accident—a safe, gradual stop! This picture shows how the LifeGuard Safety 
Qmight easily have thrown the doctor’s car vio- @Thanks to LifeGuard Safety Tubes which the QTube probably saved the doctor’s life. (The 
wate leatly out of control . . . sent his car skidding across doctor had so wisely installed in his tires, he was diagrams below show how LifeGuard’s double air 
for the the road and into a ditch. (It does happen, you know !) even able to continue to a near-by tire station before chambers may someday save your life, too.) 
po his tire became flat! 
nel like HIS STORY is dramatic evidence of how Life- 
wee | Guard Safety Tubes may save your life in 
rb lay- HOW LIFEGUARO SAFETY TUGES CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE case of a blowout, 
; LifeGuard Tubes, in sizes available, can be 
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Ss Once in service. Above all, you will want to install 
ping at them in your new 1946 car as a safety “must.” 
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GARBED in the soft 
pastels ofa thousand 
spring flowers, May 
awakens again to dance with abandon 
around the festooned symbol of renewed 
life. And from the Commons of Boston 
to a schoolyard in Seattle she is being 
imitated by the young boys and girls who 
know that soon school will end. 

While the sun grows warmer and the 
grass greener, truant businessmen flock to 
trout streams and golf courses, young 
couples seek park benches and old ladies 
venture forth with little bags of crumbs 
for jubilant birds. 

Serious music lovers are planning to 
attend the great Bach Festival at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, and concert and 
opera programs are being arranged in a 
lighter vein elsewhere. 

The motor races at Indianapolis 
Speedway, baseball games, tennis tourna- 
ments and the Kentucky Derby indicate 
a month of unusual sports activity as 
many important prewar events are re- 
sumed. 

Actual events as distinguished from 
anniversaries are marked @. 

When dates may vary, events are 
marked with an asterisk (*). 


EAST and Northward 


@ may 1 Festivals and Maypole dances 
held at many colleges and 
schools. 

1 Born 1825, George Inness, 
early landscape painter. 

B® 1-3 Folk Festival at Roosevelt Col- 

lege, Chicago, IIl. 






















































@ 1-12 Art Institute of Chicago 


continues Golden Annivers, J W17-18 | 

Exhibition. ; 

1-31 Pink and white dogwood in 

outstanding display 

Greenfield Hill, Conn. # 18-19 

@ 3-6 May Festival, University of a 19° 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, | 

* 4 Bucks County Kennel Club 20-31 * 

Dog Show, Doylestown, Pa, | 

@ 4-5 Field Trials, Enfield, Conp, 621-25 | 

@ 4-5 Dog Show, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
* 5 Horse Show, Waterbury, Bs 23 

Conn. 8 23-JuN' 


s 5 Dog Show, Trenton, N. J. 
@ 5-19 Delaware Festival of the Arts; a 2 


exhibitions, operettas, plays, in J 25-26 
statewide celebration. 
7 Birthday of Johannes Brahns 825-26 
and Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky, 
® 7 Folk Dancing Fete, Central 25-JUNE | 
Park, N. Y.C. 8 26-jun 


@ 7-11 Roller Skating Championship, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* 9 Flower Market Day, a8 27 


Wilmington, Del. 


10 Second meeting of the 827-28 
: Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia, 1775. 8 27-jun 


® 11 Dog Show, Radnor, Pa. 
@ 11-18 Interscholastic Tennis 
Championships, Columbia S39 
University, N. Y. C. 
12 Mother’s Day. 
a 12 Dog Show, Lancaster, Pa. 
13 Born 1729, Henry William BS 30 
Stiegel, glassmaker 
extraordinary. 
14 Born 1771, Robert Owen, & 30 
founder of co-operative com- 
munity at New Harmony, In. 8 30 
15 Erie Railroad opened 1851. 
@ 15-16 American Federation of Arts 8 30 
Convention, Washington, D.C. 
@ 15-18 Tulip Time, Holland, Mich. 


8 29-jun 


Dutch-costumed pageants and J © 30-jun 
dances. 
15-yune 10 Apple trees in full bloom 831-jun 


throughout New England. 
* 15-juNnE 11 International Salon of 
Nature Photography, Buflalo, 
Rt. 
®@ 16-18 National Volley Ball Cham- 
pionships, Chicago, Ill. 


Bay 1 








HOLIDAY’S CHOICE 


outstanding events in May throughout the United States 
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gi7-18 Bach Festival, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Twohundred and forty singers to 
renderthe“‘Christmas Oratorio” 
and the Mass in B Minor. 

818-19 Dog Show, Anderson, Ind. 

@ 19 Dog Show, Hewlett Harbor, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

20-31 *Golden-rain trees bloom, 

New Harmony, Ind. 

821-25 National Folk Festival, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

& 23 Philadelphia Music Festival 

823-yunz 2 Mid-America Industrial 
Fair, Cleveland, Ohio. 

& 25 Dog Show, Madison, N. J. 

825-26 Four-Ball Golf Play, 
Wilmingi>n, Del. 

§ 25-26 New Hampshire Folk Festival, 
Manchester, N. H. 

25-june 1 National Tennis Week 

8 26-junz 2 Washington, D. C., 
Cathedral Festival. Concerts, 
flower mart, art exhibits. 

& 27 Championship Yacht Races, 
Long Island Sound, N. Y. 

827-28 Eastern States roller skating 
championships, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

8 27-june 22 Evening trotting events, 
Roosevelt Raceway, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

@ 29 Ocean yacht races, Larchmont, 
N. Y. 

8 29-june 3 Wild Flower Festival, 
Trout Lake, Mich. 

B 30 Five-hundred-mile race on 
Motor Speedway, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

8 30 Championship Yacht Races, 
Long Island Sound, N. Y. 

8 30 Quaker City Dog Show, 
Merion, Pa. 

& 30 Memorial Exercises, 
Gettysburg, Pa. President 
Truman, guest speaker. 

§30-june 1 Big Ten Tennis Champion- 
ships, Evanston, III. 

831-june 1 Big Ten Outdoor Track 
competitions, Champaign, III. 


SOUTH and Eastward 


Bway 1 May Day celebrations in most 
colleges and schools. 

® 1* Apple Blossom Festival, 
Winchester, Va. 


















































1 John McDonogh Day or 
City’s Festival of Flowers, 
New Orleans, La. 

@ 1-7*Agriculture Exhibition, 

Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Flower, dog, horse, and 
handicraft shows. 

1-15*Rose Trail, Birmingham, Ala., 
reaches height of bloom. 

@ 2-6 Spring Festival, Gainesville, 
Ga. Athletic and theatrical 
events. 

a 4 Kentucky Derby, Churchill 
Downs, Louisville, Ky. 

a 5 Pirogue Race on 
Bayou Barataria, 25 miles from 
New Orleans. (Pirogues are 
canoelike boats handled with 
exceptional skill by 
Cajun fishermen.) 

e 5 Pine Mountain May Festival, 
Pine Mountain, Ky. 

7 Born 1812, Robert Browning. 
®@ 9-11 Spring Skeet Tournament, 
Sea Island, Ga. 

9-11 Horse Show, Asheville, N. C. 

10*Strawberry Festival, 
Wallace, N. C. 

@ 11-12 State Rose Show, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

@ 13 Jamestown Day celebrates 
settlement of Jamestown, Va., 
in 1607. 

@ 13-19 Cotton Carnival, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

@ 13-15, 16-18 Eighteenth Century 
Concerts, Williamsburg, Va. 

@ 15 Tarpon Roundup begins, 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

@ 15-auc. 1 International Tarpon 
Tournament, Sarasota, Fla. 

@ 25* Mountain Laurel Festival, 
Pineville, Ky. 

@ 26 Southern Harmony Singing 
Festival, Benton, Ky. 

@ 26-30*All Wild Flower Show, 
Monterey, Va. 

30 Maury Regatta, 
Lafayette River, Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH and Westward 


* 1 May Day Slalom Races, 
Berthoud Pass, near 
Denver, Colo. 

@ 1-7* Bitterroot Feast of Flathead 
Indians, Camas Prairie, Mont. 

1-juty 15 Golden Trail (Highway 101) 
lined with Scotch broom in full 
bloom near Astoria, Oreg. 

1-31 *Cherry Blossom Time, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 
2 Hudson Bay Company char- 

tered 1670. 
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Northern California—one of many thrilling 
playlands. The whole family will enjoy cycling 
in this picturesque, refreshing country. 
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Outdoor America 


eee IS A REAL ADVENTURE 
ON A SHELBY 


No other land offers such variety of landscape as America 
— so much opportunity for fun, interest and clean, outdoor 
sport — North, South, East or West. 


Within easy reach of your community are many pleasur- 
able scenes and exciting places to explore. How much more 
fun to ride there — easily, swiftly, safely — on a Shelby 


— America’s Quality Bicycle. 
€\ Write today for color illustrations and descriptions 
A of these popular bikes to The Shelby Cycle 
Coe) 
KF Company, Dept. V, Shelby, Ohio. 


The SHELBY 
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“America’s Quality Bicycle” 
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IT’S FUN AFLOAT! 
lf Your Holiday takes 
you to or through the 
GREAT LAKES AREA 


DEPEND ON 










LAKE LINES 


Here, in the Great Lakes area, is one of 
the nation’s great playgrounds. Here, you 
can holiday assured of a galaxy of inter- 
esting places to visit. Go . . . in complete 
comfort . . . with real pleasure on D&C. 
Five great ships to serve you. Daily sailings 

between Detroit and Buffalo and Detroit 
and Cleveland—overnight schedules. Bring 

your car along on board if you wish, D&C 

welcomes the cars of those who travel for 

pleasure or business. 


Come on a cruise with D&C. See famous 
Mackinac Island, filled with its scenes of 
the early pioneer days. Visit colorful Mid- 
land, Ont., with its panoramic views and 
its famous Martyrs’ Shrine. Go ashore at 
Harbor Springs, a delightfully pleasant 
resort, home of picturesque Indians. Then, 
too, there is Niagara Falls, mighty spectacle 
of the continent. Yes . . . this truly is a 
vacation land . . . for everyone. And it’s all 
within easy reach by D&C, with its glamor- 
ous 78 years of service on the Inland Seas... 
famous for comfort . . . famous for fun... 
famous for food . . . D&C is your best way 
to see all of this vacation land. 


CONSULT YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 


FORD ROTUNDA 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Offices in: DETROIT «© CLEVELAND « BUFFALO «+ NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
General Offices: 210 Wayne St., Detroit 26, Michigan 





e 3 Santa Fe Trail Day, Las 


Animas, Colo. 


. 3 Community Day, a 


May Day celebration, 
Eatonville, Wash. 
im 3 Azalea Festival, Brookings, Ore. 
5 Arbor Day. 
@ 5-11 Tulip Blossom Time, 
Pella, Iowa. 
@ 7-10 Junior Livestock Show, 
Spokane, Wash. 
11 Minnesota entered Union, 1858. 
@ 11-12 Dog Show, Minneapolis, Minn. 
11-18 National Golf Week. 
12 Mother’s Day and American 
Indian Day. 
@ 15-16 Black and White Days, 
Farm and Cattle Show, 
Richmond, Utah. 
@ 17 Norwegian Independence Day 
celebration, Sheridan County, 
Mont. 
19-26 *Cherry Blossom Week, 
Door County, Wis. 
24 First public demonstration of 
the telegraph, 1844. 
@ 26-31 Spring Wild Flower Week 
throughout the Colorado 
‘ National Monument area. 
@ 29 Statewide celebration of . 
Wisconsin Day. 
@ 31-june 1 Big Ten Golf Tournament, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WEST and Southward 


@ may 1 Spring dance and fiesta, San 
Felipe Pueblo, N. M. 

2 1 May Day festival, parades and 
dances, Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco. 

a 1 Lei Day in Hawaii with 
pageantry, queens-and flowers. 

« 1 May Day fiesta and 
Flower Show, Fillmore, Calif. 

® 1-5*California Spring Garden 
Show, Oakland, Calif. 

1-7 *100,000 roses blooming in San 

Jose, Calif. 

@ 1-31 Drama Festival, 

Community Playhouse, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

& 2 Rainbow Trout Festival, 
Bishop, Calif. 

"= 2 Women’s World Championship 
Bowling Tournament, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

@ 2-4 Apple Blossom Festival, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

@ 2-4 Rice Bowl Celebration, China- 
town, San Francisco. 

* 3 Ceremonial Races, Taos 
Pueblo, N. M. 

@ 3-5 Merced County Fair, Los 
Banos, Calif. 

we 5 Dog Show, Tulsa, Okla. 

as 5 Cinco de Mayo celebration in 
Olvera Street, 

Los Angeles, Calif., 
music, dancing, speeches. 
@ 5-8 Centennial Celebration, 
Fredericksburg, Tex. 

@ 5-11 Spanish Festival, 
music, drama, dancing, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

@ 5-11 Annual trek of Los Rancheros 
Visitadores, symbolic revival of 
old-time branding parties, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

@ 5-12 National Music Week. 












@ 10-12 Flower and Garden Slow, Foy 
Worth, Tex. 

@ 11-12 Rose, Iris and Flower 
Arrangement Show, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

@ 11-12 Mid-state tennis 
championships, Fresno, Calif 

®@ 18-26 Girls’ national hard court 
championships, Berke!ey, Calif 

@ 23-25 Ozark Jubilee and Drummer 
Convention, Poplar Bluff, Mo, 

@ 26 Feast Day of San Felipe de 
Neri, Albuquerque, N. M. 


CANADA 


MAY 1-24 Season opens for salmon and 
trout fishing in most Canadian 
provinces. 

@ 23-25 Parades, balls, fireworks, 
regattas in Victoria, B. C., 
commemorating 
Queen Victoria’s Birthday, 

@ $25 Famous King’s Plate race for 
3-year-olds, Toronto, 


CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


@ may 1 Labor Day gaily celebrated 
throughout Latin America. 

a 3 Day of the Holy Cross, festival 
day of masons and builders in 
Mexico City; regional dances in 
Veracruz; “Dance of the Moors 
and Christians” at Amatlan de 
los Reyes, near Cérdoba. 

a 5 Parades and pageantry com- 
memorating the Battle of 
Puebla in 1862 in Mexico, when 
armies of Napoleon III were 
defeated by Mexicans. 

* 5 Flowers Day in Veracruz; 
dances and fireworks. 

& 10 Charro Festival in Cuautla, 
near Cuernavaca, Mex. 

@ 13-23 Indian dances and special 
ceremonies at the Festival of 
St. Benedict, Pocos de Caldas, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil. 

@ 14-15 Paraguay celebrates its inde- 
pendence from Spain. 

@ 21 Lujan Pilgrimage near 
Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep. 

# 25 Unusual native dances highlight 
huge fiesta at Chalma, Mexico. 
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A sun-back playsuit* with con- 
trast piping, typical of trim and 
attractive Loomtogs Sportswear. 
In coral seed, blue and nile. 

Sizes 12 to 20. Aes 710) 


ai 





At your favorite store or write Dept. H 


“CROSSTOWN 
| + xl Rosewood Fabric 
+. ee 


1370 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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emily wilkens 


fashions that reflect the loveliest in young juniors 
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YOUNG ORIGINALS . ° = a y 519 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 18, N.Y. 





MAY isthe fifth month inthe 

year. It has thirty- one days. 

The vernal season sung 

by poets, a time of birds 

and flowers, May has 

given its meaningful name 

to a shrub, a weed, a 

fly, a bug, a species of 

herb with an edible fruit of 
mawkish flavor, the English haw- 
thorn, such American blooms 

as the trailing arbutus, hepatica, and 

Smone, and to towns in Idaho, Okla- 

ha, Kentucky, and Texas. 
have long been enamored of May. 
© a month when screens go up, 
“suburbanites get out their lawnmowers, 
housewives crowd the department stores’ 
annual “white sales,”” and the big-league 
baseball season is in full swing. 

The first of May has in times past and 
present been considered a notable oc- 
casion. The Romans held a ghost festival, 
the Aztecs offered human sacrifices to 
the gods, and in medieval England, as a 
relic of superstitious beliefs relating to 
fertilization, there.grew up the custom of 
welcoming the spring by dancing about 

beribboned Maypoles. But times 


stirring celebra- 
@y now occurs in 


ek 
weed 
ay 


Hard is his herte that loveth nought in M / LY 


BY FOSTER RHEA DULLES 


Soviet Russia. There, thousands of work- 
ers march through Moscow’s great Red 
Square in official observance of the Labor 
Day decreed in 1889 by the Second So- 
cialist International. 

The American colonists had not been 
long in the New World when their first 
May Day was celebrated in Massachu- 
setts. We are told, however, that the gay 
and wanton festivities at Merry Mount, 
where one Thomas Morton, Gent., had 
established a trading post, greatly scan- 
dalized the “precise Separatists that 
lived at new Plymouth.” The Pilgrim 
fathers were horrified when the company 
at Merry Mount set up a great Maypole, 
brought out generous stocks of spirituous 
liquors, and inviting the Indians to join 
them, sported gaily with “the lasses in 
beaver coats.”” The redoubtable Miles 
Standish was sent to cut down the May- 
pole and break up the festivities. 

Perhaps as a result of this drastic ac- 
tion, May first has never attained in this 
country very great importance. School 
children dutifully attend ceremonies ar- 
ranged for them in parks and village 
greens, dancing about municipal May- 
poles far more demurely than the ribald 
followers of Thomas Morton, Gent., but 
seldom do American girls awaken on 
May Day with the happy zest of Tenny- 
son’s Victorian maiden: 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear; 

Tomorrow’ ll be the happiest time of all the 
glad New Year,— 

Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, 
merriest day; 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, Pm 
to be Queen o° the May. 


However, the month still has its quota 
of holidays on this side of the Atlantic. 
In addition to Memorial Day, which de- 
veloped from the suggestion of General 
John A. Logan in 1868 that the thirtieth 


, be made the occasion for decorating the 


graves of the Union’s Civil War dead, we 
“recognize Child Health Day, National 


_ ‘Maritime Day, Rhode Island Independ- 


WINGS BY WILLIAM PACHNER | 
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OF EASTERN AMERICA 


TENNESSEE is a playground 
where you can enjoy every out- 
- door recreation—swimming, camp- 

ing, motorboating, canoeing, golf, 

tennis, archery, horseback riding, 

_ hiking, mountain climbing or just 

. relaxing and you will find 

“them in_ ideal settings in Ten- 

nessee. 


No state offers a greater variety 
of scenic and historic interest than 


‘'does Tennessee. A variety that 


reaches from the cypress-lined 
bayous of the Mississippi River to 
the mile-high, cloud-crowned 
peaks of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains—loftiest and mightiest mass 
in Eastern America. 


There is a 7,000 mile system of 
‘motor highways that makes almost 
) every point easily accessible. En- 
joy your “Victory Vacation” in_ 
Tennessee this summer. You. 


won't forget it or regret it. ‘te . 
“Nbew pictorial book “Tennessee, 
te Words and Pictures” is off the 
press. It illustrates and describes 
“the scenic and historic high spots 
‘that, await you. Send for your 
_ copy now, 
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SESQUICENTENN/AL 


1796-1946 








HERE’S JUST PART 
OF YOUR VACATION 
IN 






















in Wisconsin's well-stocked 
7,900 natural lakes and 10,000 
miles of rushing streams. 


FISHIN 





bribing svinmice: WATER SPORTS 


beaches for youngsters. 





on a choice of sporty courses 
GOLF and tennis, riding, hiking and 
other sports. 


Mus breath-taking scenery, 
great forests, abundant 


wild-life, historic shrines, accommoda- 
‘tions to suit your taste and budget... 
and traditional Wisconsin hospitality. 


EVERYONE HAS FUN 
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MAIL COUPON NOW 


Wisconsin Conservation Commission 

Recreational Division 

State Office Bidg., Room 85 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Please send me FREE, your illustrated story 
of Wisconsin fishing and vacations. Also de- 
tails on low-cost family fishing license. 


NAME 
ADORESS 
CciTy. ZONE STATE 
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ence Day, Meck- 7 
lenburg Declara- 
tion of Independ- 
ence Day (North 
Carolina), Arbor Day 
and Mother’s Day. 

The primary cause for the 
month’s happy place in the calen- 
dar, as well as for burgeoning trees, bud- 
ding flowers, and singing birds, is the tem- 
perature. 

There is an old proverb that “they 
who bathe in May will soon be laid in 
clay,” but it is generally a season in which 
warm and sunny days predominate. 

Chaucer had some words about it in 
The Knightes Tale: 


May with alle thy floures and thy grene, 
Wel-come be thou, fair fresshe May. 


Indeed, nothing very much need be 
done about the weather in May whether 
in England or America. The mean tem- 
perature for the month (using the phrase 
in a technical rather than descriptive 
sense) and the heartening effect of sun- 
shine after the chill and gloom of winter 
have proverbially had a stimulating effect. 
It is demonstrated in various and sundry 
ways that Shakespeare’s phrase “as full 
of spirit as the month of May” suffers no 
sea change in crossing the Atlantic. 

This is a time not only for the first holi- 
day excursions into the country, with the 
open road making its irresistible appeal 
to some twenty million motorists, but for 
getting out the road maps, steamship fold- 
ers and travel booklets which promise 
even more ambitious ventures during 
forthcoming summer vacations. There 
is inspiration in flower gardens and golf 
courses; business quickens as the marts of 





“Enjoy thy youth... 


commerce hum with renewed activity; 
and the month has proved a notable one 
for Supreme Court decisions, the con- 
ventions of minor political parties, and 
labor strikes on the part of teamsters and 
garment workers. 

As still further evidence of such stirrings 
of the human spirit in the past, May also 
marks the anniversary of the founding of 
the American Bible Society and Tammany 
Hall, the League of American Wheelmen 
and the League to Enforce Peace, the New 
York Society of Ethical Culture and the 
Society of Colonial Dames. 

In the gradual unfolding of our na- 
tional history May has its full quota of 
memorable events. There is not only the 
founding of Jamestown, the opening of 
the second Continental Congress, the 
outbreak of war with Mexico, and the 





Canada celebrates Arbor Day 


Battle of Manila Bay (with the most 
serious casualty a man who fell on deck 
and broke his leg), but the first perform- 
ance of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, 
the arrest of John Thomas Scopes on the 
charge of violating Tennessee’s anti- 
evolution law, the invention of paper 
bags, and the dedication of the New York 
Public Library by President William 
Howard Taft. 

It was in May, 1844, that the first tele- 
graph line was put in operation when 
Samuel F. B. Morse ticked off the famous 
message, “What hath God wrought!” for 
transmission from Washington to Balti- 
more, and that same month fifty years 
later Coxey’s Army descended upon 
Washington, with Miss Mame Coxey 
attired in-red, white and blue, and astride 
a white horse, as the Goddess of Peace. 
In May also the first witch was hanged 
in New England, Charles A. Lindbergh 
flew the Atlantic, the first camels were 
imported into the United States, baseball 
rules were standardized, the motto “In 
God We Trust”’ was restored to our coins, 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was passed. 

Whatever May’s responsibility for in- 
spiring congressmen, military strategists 
or inventors, however, there is no ques- 
tion whatsoever of its quickening effect 
upon the emotions of those not as yet 





. +» it will not stay” 


concerned over the grave matters which 
absorb congressmen, military strategists 
and inventors. 

There have been many poetic obser- 
vations on what happens to a young 
man’s fancy in the spring, one of the most 
popular being James J. Walker’s lyric in- 
quiring whether affections could ever be 
as warm in December as in May. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, whose writings 
reflect great enthusiasm for the month, 
even went so far as to warn gravely that 
May’s romantic opportunities should not 
be lost: 

















Maiden, that read’ st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime 
For oh! it is not always May! 




















Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest; 
For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 

There are no birds in last year’s nest. 


For all such suggestions, there are 
many proverbs to the effect that it is un- 
lucky to marry in May. Yet vital sta- 
tistics (for all countries) indicate that 
they are often ignored. People do get 
married during this month as well as in 
the other eleven. 

As for the effect of being born in May, 
fortunetellers say that the birthstone of 
the month is the emerald, presaging suc- 
cess in love, and the poets would appear 
to string along with such happy auguries. 


Who first beholds the light of day 
In Spring’s sweet flowery month of May 
And wears an emerald all her life 


Shall be a loved and happy wife. 
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Astrological research further reveals | 
that those born in May are governed by # | 
Mercury and are consequently inclined | 
to be lighthearted, exuberant and fond 
of play (as well as shrewd, calculating | 
and cautious), and have an unusual ca- | 
pacity for family life and an assimilative | 
memory. However this may be, Patrick | 
Henry and John Brown, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Walt Whitman are among | 
the illustrious Americans born during | 
May, and also Amelia J. Bloomer, de- | 
signer of that engaging bifurcated gar 
ment to which she so graciously gave her 
name, Ward Foster, of “Ask Mr. Foster” | 
fame, and Cynthia Alden, founder of the | 
Sunshine Society. | 
May has had its catastrophes and dis- 
asters as well as its more gay and light 
some happenings. The Johnstown flood | 
took a toll of 2142 lives in 1889; the | 
Lusitania was sunk in 1915 with 1198 per | 
sons lost, and 124 people were killed as the 
result of an explosion in a Cleveland | 
hospital in 1929. | 
On net balance, however, the records | 
would appear to show that it generally i 
lives up to its reputation of being a mem 
month. And if for no other reason that | 
marking, just a year ago, the downfall d | 
Hitler’s Germany, it most assuredly & | 
serves well of history. “Let all thy JoF | 
be as the month of May.” 
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ALABAMA 

Attalla 

Brown's Tourist Court 

Wigwam Village No. 5 

Mobile 

Old Spanish Fort 
Tourist Village 

Olssen's Court 

Deby Tourist Court 

Tuscaloosa 

Moon-Winx Court 

ARIZONA 


Flagstaft 
Du Beau's Motel Inn 
Ei Pueblo Motor Inn 


Glendale 

Kiser Motor Court 

Globe 

El Rancho Motel 

Holbrook 

Forest Motel 

Phoenix 

Arizona El Rancho 
Motor Hotel 

King's Rest Hotel 
Motor Court 


Park Lane 
Motor Hotel 


Prescott 
Shadowcro* Lodges 


(North Hollywood) 
Carlton Motor Lodge 
Torquet Motel 


’ 
— Oaks 

King City 

Lindy Motor Inn 
Laguna Beach 
Laguno Terrace Motel 
La Jolla 

(See San Diego) 


Laytonville 
Tan Ook Park 


Harvey Line Motel 
and Annex 


ngeles 


Los A 
Stillwell’s Auto Hotel 
eaten 

ind Motel 
Mariposa 
Fremont Motel 
Merced 
Anderson Motel 
Mill Valley 
Hilliard's Auto Court 


Modesto 
Anderson Motel Court 


(Daly City) 
Mission Auto Court 


San Gabriel 
San Gabriel Motel 


San Leandro 
(See Oakland) 
San Rafael 
. " Court 

San Rafael 
El Camino Motel 
Senta Barbara 
De Anza Motor Inn 
Rancheria Motor Hotel 


Santa Cruz 

Hidden Motor Court 
Motel Del Prado 
Santa Maria 

De Luxe Motel 

The Ranch House Motel 
Santa Monica 
Olympic Auto Hotel 
Surf Auto Hotel 

Tower Motel 


Santa Rosa 
Downtown Motel 
Unselman's Motel 
Smith River 

White Rock Cottages 
Ukieh 

101 Hi-Way Motel 


Vacaville 
Vaca Valley Inn 


Dan Jones Motor Court 
Johnson Manor Motor 


Phoenix Park Motor Court 
Jacksonville Beach 


Tom Thumb Cottages 

Jensen Beach 

Royal Poinciana 
Waterfront Cottages 


Lakeland 
Lakeland Cottages 
Marianna 3 
Malloy's Motel 
Miami 


La Moderne Court 
Pine Terrace Cottages 


Ocala 

Red Gate Motor Court 
Orlando 

The Midget Mansions 


Panama City 
Larkway Villas 
The Log Cabins 
Pensacola 
Evergreen Court 
Pensacola Motor Lodges 
and Motel 
Punta Gorda 
Bayside Cottages 
Persons Tourist Cottages 
St. Augustine 
Bive and White 
New Cottages 


Ree ee 


INDIANA 

indianapolis 

42nd Street Motor Court 
KANSAS 

§ Choro Motel 

Huff's Deluxe Cabins 
Topeka 

Ace Motor Court 
KENTUCKY 

Cave City 

Wigwam Village No. 2 
Corbin 

Yeary's Tourist Court 
Lexington 

Day's Motel 

Maple Rest Tourist Court 


oa 
eacock Cottage 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Colonial Court 


Edmary Hotel Court 
Strube Hotel Court 


Baton Rouge 
Bailey's Tourist Inn 
Lake Charles 


(West Lake) 
Gable Lodges 


Every Motor Court listed on this page is “tops.” Otherwise it wouldn’t 
be “United”...and it wouldn’t be here. Their names are small but their 
standard of service is big. So stop and stay wherever the UMC Shield 
greets you on your way. It is our Guarantee of a motor court that is 
modern, safe, clean, comfortable...all ways! [Extra copies of this handy 


Motor Travel Guide can be had by addressing UNITED MOTOR COURTS, 


P.O. Box 1231, Houston, Texas. Just say you saw it in HOLIDAY.] 


Tucson 

Major Motel 

Sage and Sand 
Spanish Trail Motel 
Winslow 

Bazell Modern Court 
Yuma 

Coronado Motor Hotel 
Peach Auto Court 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith 
Massey Motor Court 


CALIFORNIA 

Arcata 

Seaview Motocourt 
Atascadero 
Atascadero Motor Lodges 
Bakersfield 

Travelers Motel 

Blythe 

El Morro Motel 
Buellton 

Buellton Motor Court 
Burbank 

Lowman's Motor Lodge 
Burlin. 

Bayshore Motel 
Burlingame Court 
Calexico 

El Recreo Motel 
Cloverdale 

Ferro Motel 

Crescent 

The Breakers Motor Court 
Daly City 

(See San Francisco) 
Dunsmuir 

Cedar Lodge 

El Cerrito 

(See Oakland) 
Encinitas 

Beau Geste Motor Court 
Fresno 

City Motel 


Garberville 
White Auto Court 
Gilroy 
Polace Motor lodge 
Glendale 
American Motel 
Victory Motor Inn 
Hollywood 
Major's Motor 
Court Hotel 
Portal Motor Hotel 
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Monrovia 
Motel “66” 


Monterey 

Casa Munras Hotel 
& Cottages 

Motel Ranchito 


Monterey Park 
El Adobe Motel 
Napa 

Peterson Motel 


Oakland 
East Bay Auto Court 
Motel Roosevelt (Teddy) 


(El Cerrito) 
Bay Bridge Auto Court 
(San Leandro) 
The American Motel 
Pacific Grove 
17 Mile Driv- 
Cottage Court 
Palo Alto 
Speedway Motel 


Pasadena 

Clark Motel 
Gypsy Trail Motel 
Red Bluff 

Mt. Lassen Motel 
Redding 
Franciscan Court 
Hidalgo Court 


Rediands 
Klein's Motor Inn 
Richmond 
Gilman's Motel 
Riverside 

El Camino Motel 


Sacramento 
Los Robles Motor Lodge 
Sacramento Motel 


Salinas 
El Rey Auto Court 


San Bernardino 
Motel San Bernardino 
Mt. Vernon Auto Motel 


{Old bee Diego 

) 
Cardwell’s Motor Court 
Casa De Pico Motor Hotel 
“King” Arthur's Court 

La Cresta Motor Court 


(La Jolla) 

La Jolla Palms 

(Pacific Beach) 

Mar Vista Motor Court 
San Francisco 

Marina Motel 

Ocean Park Motor Court 


Victorville 
Green Spot Motel 


Visalia 
“ Motel Harlan 


Williams 
Glen Colusa Motel 


CANADA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver 

De Vall's Auto Villas 
and Motel 

Victoria 

Craigfiower Auto Court 
and Motel 

@Vindsor Motor Court 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 
Foster's Log Cabin Court 


Fayetteville 

Newell's Tourist Court 
Hendersonville 
Towles Cottages 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bennetsville 
Beauty Spot Court 


Sumter 
Pocalla Springs 
Tourist Court 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs 

Mountain View Court 

Denver 

Colfax Motor Court 

Bohn's Pig'n Whistle 
Village 

Fitzsimons Courts 

Royal Villa Cottages 

Trav-o-Tel 


Greeley 

Paramount Motel 
Manitou Springs 
Landis Terrace Court 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach 
Greenland Tourist Court 
Trails End Motor Court 
Fort 

Coral Cottages 
Gainesville 


Florida Motor Court 
Hil-Top Motor Court 


Con A. Just Motor Court 
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Palms Hotel Cottages 
Rees’ Seashore Cottages 
St. Petersburg 
The Doll Houses 

Tourist Cottages 
Treasure Village 
Tallahasse 
Clark's Deluxe Auto Court 


Tampa 

Comfort Motor Court 
of Tampa 

West Palm Beach 

Corte Mexicana 


GEORGIA 

Albany 

Mecca Court and Grill 
Atlanta 

(Hapeville) 

Oak Terrace Motor Lodge 
(Forest Park) 

Swiney's Cottages 
Augusta 

Dixie Court 

Bainbridge 

Dixie Pines Motor Court 
Cartersville 

Jones Court 

Cochran 

Fisher's Court 

Columbus 

The Plaza Hotel Court 
Macon 

Flanagan's Court & Hotel 


Perry 

Moss Oaks Lodge 
Savannah 

Merwin Tourist Cottages 
Thomasvilie 

Piney Woods Cottages 
Thomasville Motor Court 
Valdosta 
Cook's Cottages 


IDAHO 


Ashton 
Lone Pine Court 


Pocatello 

Covey’s North America 
Motor Lodge 

Sunset Motor Court 


ILLINOIS 
ae 
Park Court Motel 


Springfield 
Highway Hotel 


s Tee: é; 


Leesville 
One 7 One Courts 


Orleans 

Arrow Tourist Court 
(Metairie) 
Bailey's Tourist Lodge 
Colonial Hotel Courts 
Shady Rest Tourist Court 
Ruston 
Lincoln Tourist Courts 
Winnfield 
Oakland Court 
MISSISSIPPI 
Batesville 
Colonial Court 
Clarksdale 
Cotton Boll Court 
Gulfport 
Moody's Tourist Cottages 
Meridian 
Motel and One Thousand 

Tourist Courts 
Natchez 
Washington Court 
MISSOURI 
Cape 
Viaduct Court 
Columbia 
All States Village 
Hannibal 
Ahlers’ Courts 
Joplin 
Castle Kourts 
MONTANA 
Butte 
Ham's Auto Court 
NEBRASKA 
Fremont 
Cedar Motel 
St. John's Court 
North Platte 
Campbell's Motor Court 
Scottsbluff 
Westward-Ho Lodge 
NEVADA 
Elko 
Elko Auto Court 
Las Vegas 
Gateway Auto Court 
Nevada Motel 


Westward Ho! Motel 
Ye Kings Auto Rest 


Reno 

El Ruth Court 
Winnemucca 

Scott Shady Court, Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 


Twin Lakes Motor Lodge 
NEW MEXICO 


Alamogordo 
Monterey Court 
Carlsbad 

Motel Stevens 


OREGON 
Ashland 
Mount View Motel 


Eugene 

Restwell Court 

Grants Pass 

Egyptian Motor Court 
edwood Motel Court 

Riverside Motel Court 


Medford 
Utopia Tourist Haven 
Portland 
Colonial Village 

Motor Court 
Four Star Mo-Tel 
Maywood Motel 
Portland Motor Inn 
Port Orford 
Port Orford Auto Court 
Salem 
Capital Cottages Motel 
North Salem Motel 
Oregon Motor Courtel 


Seaside 
City Center Motel 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
(Wynnewood) 
Quoker Lodge and 
Tourist Court 


Guide | 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City 
Dow's Park 
Sioux Falls 
Smith's Auto Court 


Chattanooga 
Col-an-el-do Court 
Wigwam Cottages 


Gatlinburg 
Rocky Waters 

Tourist Court 
Smoky Heights Resort 


Jackson 
George-Anna Courts 
Knoxville 

Alhambra Court 
White City Court 


Memphis 

Alamo Plaza Courts 
Nashville 

Alamo Plaza Hote! Courts 
Lee's Motor Court 


Pulaski 
Windsor Village 


TEXAS 

Alpine 

Cozy Court 

Amarillo 

Pueblo Court 

The Best Tourist Court 
Austin 

Lamar Motel 


Sam Houston Motel 
San Jose Court 


Beaumont 
Beaumont Courts 
Dallas 


Grande Tourist Lodge 
77 Ranch Courts 


El Paso 

la Fonda Motel 
La Posta Lodge 
Red Mil! Courts 


Fort Stockton 
Gateway Lodge 


Houston 

Alamotel Court 
Butterman’s Chief Motel 
Carlon Hotel Courts 
Grant Motel 

Helena Court 
Oleander Courts 


Jacksonville 

Gran-Dee Tourist Lodge 
Laredo 

Court Cortez 

Marathon 

The Marathon Motel 
San Angelo 

Wylie Hotel Court 

San A 


ntonio 
Oak Tourist Lodges 
Park Mo-Tel 


Sierra Bianca 
El Patio Courts 
Taylor 
Taylor Motel 


UTAH 


Kanab 
Parry Lodge 


Ogden 
Lynada Motel 
Salt Lake City 
Bonneville Motor Court 
Covey's New America 
Motor Lodge 
and Coffee Shop 
Lunt's Motel 
Utah Motor Park 


St. George 

Milne Motor Court 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 

Ainsworth Downs 
Tourist Court 


Bristol 
Evergreen Tourist Court 


Fredericksburg 

Victor's Hollywood 
Cottages 

Petersburg 

Ye Blue Tartane 


Richmond 
Brook Run Lodge 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

Wegley's Auto Court 
and Motor Hotel 


Olympia 
Lodoro Motel 


Seattle 

Ace Motel 

Costello's Cabin Court 
Mayberry Motor Court 
Motel Ben Carol 

Pine's Motor Lodge 


Spokane 

Hawley's Cottage Court 
Tacoma 

Dittemore's 

Motel El Rancho 

Motel Fountaine 

Yakima 

Johnie Walker Auto Court 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne 

Indian Village 
Motor Lodges 

Lincoln Court 


Cody 
Green Gables Court 


Granger 

Covey’s Little America 
Laramie 

Wyoming Court 
Rawlins 

West-Way Motor Lodge 


Wheatland 
Parkway Motel Court 
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ESTERN AIR LINES 


1926—-AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE-1946 


COPYRIGHT 1946 


WESTERN AIR LINES, INC Write Our Tour Bureau, 510 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA about All-Expense Touts 
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Name the places from the plans 


BY ROY G. CLARK 


AMERICANS gave up their vacation trips 
during the war, but this summer will 
again find most people going places and 
seing things. Below are the ideas that 
sveral people have. See if you can tell 
where they intend to go. Answers below. 

1. Frank and Jim are hiking enthusi- 
ass who intend to take a trip starting at 
Mount Katahdin, in Maine, followed by 
ahike through parts of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee and North 
Carolina. If all goes well, they expect to 
end their hike at Mount Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. What famous trail will they 
follow? 

2, Bill says, “No hiking for me!” He’s 
planning to get a snappy new convertible 
with top down and spend some time lei- 
surely touring cross country. He partic- 
latly wants to see (a) the Blue Ridge 
Skyline Drive, (b) Mount Mitchell, (c) the 
Alamo, (d) the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado, and (c) Palm Springs. In which 
states will he find these attractions? 

3. Florence and Joan are planning a 
Great Lakes cruise, boarding the ship at 
Buffalo and disembarking at Chicago. 
Through which of the Great Lakes will 
they pass? 

4. Katherine wants to see some popular 
"ester resorts. She says she will go to 
one of the following: (a) Sun Valley in 
Idaho, (b) Yosemite in California, (c) 
Glacier National Park in Wyoming, or 
— R linier Park in Washington. 

a grand idea but has located one 
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SUMMER-VACATION QUIZ 





of the resorts in the wrong state. Which 
one is incorrectly located? 

5. Joe hasn’t been on a streamliner 
train since before the war. He just wants 
to loll in the luxury of the (a) 20th Cen- 
tury Limited, (b) Super Chief, and (c) 
George Washington. On what railroads 
will he be traveling? 

6. Edna and Mildred have had a hectic 
time in Washington these past four years, 
so they just want to stretch out and relax. 
They’re planning to go to an island in 
northern Michigan where the hotel has 
the longest porch in the world and where 
no automobiles are permitted. What is the 
name of the island? 

7. Fred has been reading Life on the 
Mississippi, and he wants to take a river 
steamboat ride. From his deck chair this 
panorama will unroll before him: Paducah, 
his starting point; Shiloh Battlefield; the 
locks at Muscle Shoals; Moccasin Bend 
at Chattanooga; and the harbor approach 
at Knoxville, the end of the trip. On what 
interesting river will Fred be traveling? 

8. Elmer, an ardent baseball fan, wants 
to see some of the minor-league teams in 
action. He hopes to see the (a) Crackers, 
(b) Pelicans, (c) Millers, and (d) Colorfels. 
If they are playing on their home grounds, 
in what cities will he see them? 

9. Leonard likes to visit spots that are 
unique. So, he’s going to see these things 
in the United States: (a) oldest house, 
(b) southernmost house, (c) highest point 
of land, (d) lowest point of land. What 
places will he visit? 

10. Betty says she just wants to spend 
her vacation right at home, sunbathing 
on Coronado Beach. Where does she live? 
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, For men 
who go 
places — 


For your holiday 
select casual 
sportswear of distinction. 


At your favorite store 


CISG0 New YORK eCHICAGO+LOS ANGELES 
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Peseta, piaster, or peso? 


WHOSE MONEY? 


BY NAT McKELVEY roundings? Each country mentioned jp 
this quiz is followed by three monetay 
PEOPLE ARE TRAVELING AGAIN, and you'll units. Pick the one which corresponds wit, 
probably seek your share of scampering the country. Each correct answer sco 
around the globe. All right—can you tell 5. From 85 to 95 is excellent: 70 to % i 


the kind of money you spend by your sur- good; 55 to 65 is average. Answers below. 


CUGALVLCL™ 


ORIENTAL 
PEARL REPLICAS 
AT THEIR LOVELIEST 


. Mexico 6. FRANCE 
a. peseta a. rial 
b. piaster b. reichsmark 
c. peso c. franc 


. EsTonta . CHINA 


a. kroon a. sol 
b. baht b. yuan 
c. krone c. dollar 


. PoRTUGAL . ARGENTINA 


a. cordoba 
b. escudo 


c. rupee 


. DENMARK . Honpuras 


a. krone a. pengd 
b. gulden b. lira 
c. dollar c. lempira 


. TURKEY . CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


a. markka 
b. drachma 


a. piaster 
b. chervonets 


11. JAPAN 


a. Hong Kong 


dollar 
b. yen 
c. yuan 


12, YUGOSLAVIA 


a. dinar 
b. ruble 
c. crown 


13. LirHUANIA 


a. lat 
b. lit 


c. peso 
14. Borvia 


a. boliviano 
b. bolivar 
c. colon 


15. PoLanp 


a. leu 
b. pound 


16. Butcarn 
a. ley 

b. pengé 

c. gulden 

. Ecuapor 


a. sucre 
b. peso 
c. sol 

. BELGrum 
a. kroon 
b. franc 
c. belga 

. Costa Rica 
a. peso 
b. colon 
c. bolivar 


. GUATEMALA 


a. peso 


b. quetzal 


c. bolivar c. koruna c. zloty c. milreis 


Places in disguise 


GEOGRAMS 


BY BORIS RENDOLF tains, rivers, countries, states, i 
cities, and other place names are cond 
EACH OF the following words can be un- ed in the words listed below. Allow twenly 
scrambled to form a geographical name. minutes and give yourself 2) points it 
For example: Given the word PALs, one each correct answer. 85-100 is exed 


can arrange the letters toformaLps. Moun- 70-85, good; 55-70, fair. Answers be 


es a Ll ‘ 31. avenge —_—_— 
2. reddens 12. ingrate 22. meals ss 32. omen 


3. line Sa: ee og 


14. aims S—_- Sf — 


15. roved 25. bale 

16.more ..... &. rem 

17. laity 27. repined . rode 
18. solo 28. dramas . rained 
19. rcloans . taxes . chain 


ee Ne . sense . pure 
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ee « WITH FORMFIT ALL THE WAY 
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THE FAMOUS 


Life Bra 


*,.. brings alluring “lift” to glorify 
your upper Lifeline. $1.25 to $3.50. 


* 


THE NEW 


life-Girdle 


... brings trim, feminine curves to 


glorify your lower Lifeline. $7.50 up. 


Tue LINE of your figure is your Lifeline... 
target of all eyes. A wrong line above 

waist or below can spoil the precious first 
impression you make . . . impair the 

way you feel and work. For your upper 
Lifeline, Life-Bra lifts—holds—corrects— 
molds. For your lower Lifeline, the new 
Life-Girdle brings alluring new curves, with 
elastic comfort and tailored-in material 
control. Working together, these superb 
Formfit creations GLORIFY YOUR LIFELINE 
ALL THE WAY! Be fitted today, see and feel the 
difference. At all the better shops and stores. 


“a, 
Geen 
Po tok rr Ya 


ae 





coy orn ifit- 


quality—in fabric, 


tailoring, fit, long life. CREATION 


THE FORMFIT CO., CHICAGO, NEW YORK 





EBPETS 
MIAMI 


VRAY 


MARINE 
MOTORS 


GASOLINE 


DIESEL 
’ A 


AUTOMOBILE POKER is a gaine 
that will break up the monot- 
ony of a long motor trip. 
Instead of using cards, each 
player takes the numbers from license 
plates of passing automobiles, the first 
player taking numbers on the first car, sec- 
ond player the second car, until everybody 
has a hand. If there are more than five 
numbers on the plate, take the last five. 
If less than five, reject the hand and take 
the figures from the next car’s license. 
The number one is the highest and is 
called an ace. Zeros are next best and 
are called tens. Then come nines, eights, 
and on down to deuces. Hands rate the 
same as in poker—one pair, 
two pair, three of a kind, a 
straight, full house, four of a 
kind, and five of a kind. Five 
deuces, thus, are better than 
four aces, with five aces, of 
course, best of all. ss 
An added twist to make a 
more complicated game is a variation of 
draw poker. Each player selects his first 
set of numbers, announces which ones he 
will hold, and then picks the numbers 
needed to make a total of five from those 
on the following license plates, each 
player again “drawing” in rotation. 


Keep Your Matches Dry 


HUNTERS AND CAMPERS can make a good 
waterproof match case by simply sliding 
a used 12-gauge shotgun shell over a used 
16-gauge shell. They fit. 


Tips for Porters i! | 


A PULLMAN PORTER should be 

tipped about half a dollar for 

each day spent in his car; more 

if the service is unusual. Por- % 
ters shine your shoes, wake 

you in the morning, supply you with 
pillows during the day, and run errands. 
Any other services would be classed as 
unusual. 


Use Polaroid Filter 


TAKE ALONG A POLAROD filter for your 
camera. It will cut haze and reflection 
and will darken the sky when emphasis 
on clouds and snow peaks is desired, 
without affecting the foreground picture. 


For the Hold 


STEAMSHIP COMPANIES supply tags and la- 
bels for baggage. Each has 
space for the passenger’s full 
name, the name of the steam- 
ship, date of sailing, and num- 
ber of the stateroom. A tag For 
the Hold should be pasted on 
each end of any baggage not 


wanted in the stateroom. Baggage for 
the hold should arrive at the dock a 
least one day before sailing. A ag mark 
Wanted should be pasted on 
which may be used during the trip, 


The Better to See 


YOU CAN KEEP your windshicld clear by 
buying a small bottle of glycerine at any 
drugstore. Pour it on the windshield ani 
let the windshield wipers spread ; 
evenly. The slight cost ani 
effort will pay dividends in, 
clear view in bad weather. 


Plan Ahead 


TO ENJOY your trip abroad tp 
the utmost, plan ahead so tha 
you will not miss the loca 

color. Pageants, music and dramatic fs. 
tivals, sports events, commemorative ob. 
servanhces, and fetes are usually scheduled 
far in advance and you won’t wantto mis 
them. Most countries publish a booklet 
program of principal events at the begin. 
ning of each year. 


Stay Néat Ship Center 
STEAMSHIP TRAVELERS Casiiy affected by 
the roll of a ship might try to book a. 
commodations near the center of equ- 
librium where there is les 
F) motion. In an outside room on 
thé highest deck there is mor 
roll than in an inside room o 
the lowest deck. It’s cheaper in 


-an inside room too. 
~~ 
ws 


Watching Expenses 
THE INEXPERIENCED TRAVELER, to whom 
expensé ig an important factor, doesn't 
have to stop at a high-priced hotel when 
visiting in a foreign country. Pension, 
which are actually boardinghouses a 
small hotels, charge moderate rates ani & 
offer comfortable and clean living quar 
ters. Even the smallest pensions in France 
and Switzerland, for instance, are wel 
kept. Food is of excellent quality. Before 
the war,.branches of the YMCA an 
YWCA operated at their customary lov 
rates in principal foreign cities 

) They are being reopened. 

calls for a relaxing sea voyagt 
If you are the average traveler, 
you will include gratuities in your budget 
The ten per cent measuring stick does n 
apply so universally afloat as ashore. The § 
average first-class passenger will get clo« 
personal attention from the dining room 
(stateroom, and deck stewards assigned 
him at the outset of the voyage. If te 
trip i of short duration, the stateroom 
steward, if attentive, will expect a fre 
dollar minimum tip at the trip's end. 4 
like amount is indicated for the dining 
roomi steward. If the passenger keeps the 
deck steward hopping, five dollars . not 
too much for him. Barmen may be tipp 
as they would be ashore, . 
with a ten per cent lump om 
before disembarking. On low 
cruisesand round-trip voyas* 
the best practice is to best 


tips on two occasions—at 
terminus of the outw 


Tipping at Sea 
PERHAPS your first holiday fol 
lowing the long wartime pul 








Toad to 
| $0 that 
local 
atic fes. 
tive ob- 


Action! The muskie 
bits at bait— 
is hooked—or you 
miss and he is gone. 


the muskie bits and 
keep a tight line. 


Alertness spells success when 
angling for muskie. In that 
split second when he hits your 
bait, those hooks should be 
“set” deep into his jaw. Then, 
let him fight, sulk or run, with 
tension on your line. 

Only a reel built for this 
kind of action can give you 
all the thrills of landing a 
beautiful muskie. When you 
select your reel, ask for “a 
Pflueger.” Over sixty per cent 
of the prize-winning muskies 
entered in the Annual Field & 
Stream Big Fish Contest dur- 
ing the past seven years were 
caught with Pflueger Reels. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “F 


YG cal Mame in Tackle 





voyage and upon returning. Dining room, 
stateroom, and deck stewards should re- 
ceive approximately fifty cents per day. 
Tips for bartenders and bar stewards can 
be estimated on the ten-per-cent basis or 
a flat sum of two dollars, depending upon 
the frequency of service. 


Empty Fountain Pens 


LOW ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE at high alti- 
tudes causes fountain pens to leak and 
many cherished items women carry in 
their purses have been spoiled during 
plane trips because of that fact. A good 
tip is either to empty the fountain pen or 
carry it well swathed in absorbent tissue. 


For Extra Gas 


IF YOU ARE DRIVING in a section where gas 
stations are far apart you can eliminate 
worry about whether you have enough 
fuel by carrying one of the five-gallon 
flat tanks used by the Army during the 
war. They can also be used to carry water. 


Stop Before Dark 


IT IS A GOOD PLAN to find sleeping accom- 
modations for the night before darkness 
falls. The “‘let’s-try-the-next-town”’ policy 
has resulted in many a party of tourists 
spending the night in their car. 


Passport, Then Visas 


BRINGING passport regulations up to date, 
the following requirements must be met 
for a U. S. citizen to obtain a passpe~t: 

Proof of citizenship in the form of a 
birth certificate, naturalization papers, or 
an older passport; one identifying witness, 
unless applicant is in possession of an old 
passport with a signed photograph; two 
duplicate, recently taken photographs; 
a list of countries which the applicant 
proposes to visit or pass through. 

Visas may be obtained from the consu- 
lates of the countries you intend to visit 
upon presentation of your passport. 


Bus Fare Low in Mexico 


BUDGET-MINDED tourists will find traveling 
by bus in Mexico not only colorful and 
exciting, but also inexpensive. You can 
ride second-class buses 400 miles for less 
than three dollars and first-class fare is 
only a fraction more than a cent a mile. 
By first-class bus, the 438-mile trip from 
Mexico City to Guadalajara costs $5.50. 


Shopping in Alaska 


SOUVENIR HUNTERS in Alaska will do well 
to get acquainted with native Eskimos 
who can direct them to those artisans who 
make lovely carving from walrus ivory. 
Unusual drawings on reindeer hides may 
be bought for moderate prices. The temp- 
tation to buy boots and parkas made of 
reindeer fur should be avoided. These are 
not tanned so that they'll withstand heat, 
and in a warm room the reindeer fur 
emits an unpleasant odor. 


Travel in Season 


IF YOU PLAN your trips so that you will 
arrive in foreign countries during the 
best season, you might remember that 
Scandinavia is at its best from May to 
the middle of June, when the waterfalls 
are in their greatest volume. You can see 
the midnight sun in Sweden from late 
May to mid-July and in Spitzbergen 











MAINE WILL BE THEIR 
VICTORY VACATIONLAND 


HE roster of people who regularly summer in Maine is a 


long and distinguished one, artists and writers, musicians, 


statesmen and educators, sportsmen, notables of the stage 
and screen and just plain folks who have been everywhere, 
who could go anywhere, but who choose to come to Maine 
each year for the special combination of vacation satisfactions 


that they can find nowhere else; scenery, climate, outdoor 
recreation, foods, living accommodations and, above all, our 
Down East life and hospitality which makes them think of 
neighborly Maine as second home. 


You’ve earned the vacation of your life—now enjoy it. 


Don’t risk disappointment by picking the wrong spot. Spend 


your Victory Vacation in Maine; in our mountains, our lake 


country, the woods, or at the seashore—and come for the 
summer if you can. Like folks who have been everywhere, you 
too will say— Maine is my every summer land, from now on. 


Mera please se” 


New Yorkers: Literature on 
Maine resorts, camps and ho- 
tels, and free vacation advice is 
available at the State of Maine 
Information Bureau, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Tel. CO. 5-2460. 


j\lustrate 


Mail the coupon for a pre- 
view of your Victory Vacation 
—in Maine. Make your res- 
ervations as early as possible. 








from April twentieth to August twenty- 
fourth. Ireland is most beautiful in July, 
and so is Northern Spain, with its cool 
mountain regions. During the winter sea- 
son in the United States is a good time to 
spend vacations in Mexico, 

Chile, the lower part of Argen- 

tina, West Indies, India, Egypt 

and North Africa. 


Luggage Identification 


TAGS BEARING your full home 
address should be securely at- 
tached to all your luggage, including 
camera and glasses cases. If your luggage 
is a variety of colors, you may save your- 
self some headaches by identifying each 
bag with a wide painted stripe so that 
your belongings may be easily described 
to the porter. 


List Your Supplies 


WHATEVER TYPE OF CAMERA you are 
using, write down the camera and lens 
numbers with size and type, and list the 
amount of photographic supplies you are 
carrying. Keep this data in your pass- 
port. You will need it when entering 
many countries where registration is re- 
quired. Do not lose your registration 
slips, or you will not be able to take your 
camera out of the country without con- 
siderable trouble at the customs gate. 


Tips at Spa and Club 


IF YOUR FAVORITE relaxing 
place is a spa, a courteous and 
efficient bathhouse attendant 
should be rewarded at least 
fifteen cents on each visit, or 
one dollar a week. A pleasing 
golf-club attendant may be tipped from 
one dollar to two dollars per week. The 
same applies to ski attendants and others. 
Special services by housemen and bell- 
men, of course, should be rewarded in 
direct proportion to the task performed. 


Ocean Deck Life 


A CHARGE, payable to the deck steward, 
is made for rental of deck chairs. The 
charge is for the entire voyage. Hot 
bouillon is served in midmorning and 
tea in midafternoon on deck by 
the deck steward. He will also 
supply deck games on request. 


Air Affects Meters 


MANY EXPERIENCED photogra- 

phers have wasted color film 

in high mountains before real- 

izing that the thin air, bright sunlight and 
hard shadows cause the meter to read a 
half to a full stop higher than correct. 
On professional color film it is best to 
shoot a fiftieth of a second at f.11, even 
when your meter reads f.16. 


Pack Night Items Separately 


ON A LONG MOTOR TRIP it is a good plan 
to pack in such a way that items you will 
need at night are available in one small 
bag. Toilet articles, house slippers, a 
light dressing gown, a flash- 
light, and such clean clothing 
as you may require in the 
morning will go into the bag. 
A small kit of soap and towels 
in the car’s glove compart- 
ment is useful on the road. 


% 
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Emergency Candle 


A GOOD EMERGENCY candle for lighting 

fires can be made by splitting the sides 

a used shotgun shell. The powder deposit 
and charred paper burn stead. 
ily, which is handy in Starting 
a fire when the wood is wer, 


On Being a Dude 


THE DUDE RANCH season ig of. 
ficially on from June through 
September. Many ranches in 
the West, however, are open the year 
around, while others open in May and 
don’t close until the first of November. 
May, September, and October are inter. 
esting months to watch the cattle round. 
ups, for fishing and big-game hunting . . 
and for reduced rates. During winter 
months sports enthusiasts can enjoy skiing 
at many ranches. 


at 


Sleeping-Car Courtesy 


THE OCCUPANT OF A LOWER berth on a 
sleeping car has a priority on the forward. 
facing seat. However, it’s Customary to 
offer to share this with the occupant of the 
upper berth, should that person mind rid- 
ing backward. If you want your berth 
made up, you should ask permission of the 
occupant of the other berth in your se. 
tion before calling the porter. 


Q 
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Use Envelopes on Ships 


THE MOST CONVENIENT way to 
handle end-of-the-trip _ tips 
aboard ship is to enclose each 
tip in an envelope and addres 
it to the individual. Fin 
names—‘“‘Joe, smoking bar 
steward, from Mr. Jones’’—will do. If 
you are too busy packing to pass out the 
envelopes yourself, the purser will do the 
job for you. 


Don’t Overdress 


YOUR TRIP WILL BE MORE PLEASANT if you 
take as little clothing as possible when 
traveling abroad. Across the North At 
lantic, the Pacific, or anywhere north of 
the Mediterranean in winter, early spring, 
or late fall a heavy overcoat and winter 
weight clothing are neces 
sary. The same holds true 
for Argentina, Chile and New 
Zealand, and the seas around 
them during their winter 
season, which falls about the 
same time as the summer 
season in the United States. 
Winter clothing is necessary in al 
Europe from the first of November until 
the latter part of March, and in Great 
Britain and Scandinavia from October 
first until the middle of May. All of the 
capitals of Western South America, & 
cept Santiago, require moderately heat) 
spring and fall clothing at all times. 
The year-around requirement is suit 
mer clothing in the West Indies, almos 
all of the islands of the Pacific, Centra 
America, Panama, and the east coast a 
South America as far south 
as Rio and Santos. Rio # 
Janeiro, Montevideo - 
Buenos Aires experience t 
summer weather for most 
the two months on either sit 
of Christmas and New Yea 
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Pastel Classic in “Yippi” 
a linen-like rayon 
by Dumari... about $9. 
Grecian Stripe print 


in a rayon crepe 

























by Schwarzenbach Huber...about $11. 
Sizes 12 to 20. 
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@> Magic Yellowstone with its amazing 
array of mud volcanoes, geysers, canyons 


The Black Hills of South Dakota, steeped 
in the romance of the early West 





Soon you'll be planning the vacation 
you’ve been waiting for...and the 
West will be ready for you! 

And what a variety of places to go 
and things to do in the Great West! 





@ Colorful Colorado, snuggled in the 
heart of the Rockies 


Glorious Glacier National Park in all its 


Colorful Colorado, in the heart of the Rockies. Magic 
Yellowstone, with over 3,000 square miles of natural 
beauty. Glorious Glacier National Park in all its scenic 
grandeur. The Black Hills of South Dakota, steeped in 
the romance of the early West. The Dude Ranches of 
Wyoming, Montana and Colorado, where rest and re- 
laxation abound in an atmosphere of boots and saddles. 
It won’t be long until thousands of va- 


cationists will head toward the West. 
And we of the Burlington look forward to 
helping make those vacations, events to 
be remembered a lifetime. For further 
information—write A. Cotsworth, Jr., 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Burlington 


Lines, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Everywhere Weil 
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We Have No 
Crystal Ball, 
But We'll Try © 
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HOW FAR? How much? What 
to take? When to go? What to 
see? The questions are coming 
thick and fast, have been for some time, 
and Houiay SERVICE is answering per- 
sonal letters. But we have no crystal-ball 
department and now and then, despite 
our willingness to be helpful, we cannot 
be specific when nothing definite has 
been asked. 

Right now we are stymied by a request 
from a young lady in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

She wants “any information on vaca- 
tions that you may have.” We have 
plenty of information, but her query is 
not specific enough to answer in less 
than several volumes. 

Some questions about vacations, as in- 
deed some vacations, are strictly private 
affairs. Others bring forth answers that 
might interest all our readers. So we 
present several excerpts from letters. 
If you have questions, address your 
letters to Hotiway Service, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and allow about three weeks 
for mail deliveries and handling. Some 
queries might require considerable re- 
search. 


Western Wonderlands 


Q. “I am planning to take my wife and 
two small boys on a leisurely four weeks’ 
motor trip through the states west of here. 
As we are unfamiliar with that part of the 
country, we would appreciate your sug- 
gesting spots of interest that we should 


cover.” D.B., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Your problem is one of selection, for 
the points of beauty and interest in that 
area are many. Here are two possible 
routes, both keyed to your desire. Trace 
them on a U.S. road map and circle out- 
standing places. Suggestion 1—a North- 
western loop trip—first takes you to the 
Badlands, Wind Cave National Park, 
Mount Rushmore, and the Black Hills of 
South Dakota; then Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, Jackson Hole in Wyoming 
and Yellowstone National Park; next 
Glacier National Park in Montana; and 
last, Banff and Lake Louise in Canada: 
The return trip across Montana and 
North Dakota could be made either on 
U.S. 10 or U.S. 2. 

Suggestion 2 follows the same course 
west through the Black Hills, Wyoming, 
and Yellowstone. From Yellowstone, you 
would travel south via the Grand Tetons 
to Salt Lake City. From Salt Lake City 
your route would cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Colorado, taking you to Rocky 





Mountain National Park and Estes Park, 
then into Denver and home through Ne. 
braska on U.S. 30 and US. 65, or any of 
the other good north-south routes shown 
on your map. 


Q. I want to make some plans for , 
leisurely vacation trip and wonccr if yoy 
can help me. What kind of detai! should] 
send you so that you can assist ine? 


H.D., Chicago, Il, 


A. We would like io knoy 
the specific points or areas you 
wish to visit, the number jp 
your party, your date of de. 
parture and the time allowed 
for your trip, either days 
weeks or months. Tell us whether you 
plan to use private car, train, bus, plane 
or ship, and if your budget permits de. 
luxe, standard or economical accommo. 
dations and facilities. It will also be help. 
ful if we know whether you are planning 
your trip for sight-seeing, rest, health, 
shopping, exploration, visiting, busines, 
study or as a change of address; or a com- 
bination of several of these items. Then 
be sure to ask us any specific questions 
you have in mind and we will answer 
by letter. 


In New York 


Q. “My sister and I are going to New 
York this summer for our vacation. We 
are worrying about accommodations. How 
far are reasonable hotels from theater, 
museums, and so forth?” 


R.T., Kansas City, Mo. 


A. There are countless hotels of all prices 
located near those points and the tran 
portation system in New York City is such 
that no matter where you stay you wil 
have no difficulty. Reservations should 
be made early; New York is crowded. 


Q. “Is formal dress required in New 
York’s best restaurants, hotels, and night 
clubs?” R.F.F., Dallas, Tex. 


A. Very few of New York’s famous night 
spots demand formal dress. 


Ask Uncle Sam 


Q. “Is it possible to obtain permission 10 
build summer houses on National Fores 
land?” F.J.B., Atlanta, Ga. 


A. The U.S. Forest Service leases land for 
summer-home sites at from $15 to $35 pe 
year. Summer homes must be built a 
cording to standards, but requirements 
are not expensive or difficult to follow 
The Forest Service provides suggestiow 
on style and plans. Get in touch with 
your Regional Forester, Glenn Building, 
Atlanta, for further information abou! 
the Southern region. 


How’s the Weather? 


Q. “We are planning to spend the montt 
of August in California, traveling south 
from San Francisco. Kindly advise wi! 
type of weather we may expect and the 
kind of clothing we should take.” 
M.L.H. Chester, Net. 


A. San Francisco in August requifs? 
heavy topcoat as a windbreaker. Lads 
usually prefer suits and wraps {or dayum 
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ye. Farther south the weather on the 
coast becomes mild and suits will be 
sufficient. If you travel the inland route, 
carry lightweight clothing in preparation 
for extreme heat. Los Angeles is warm 
enough for light suits and dresses in day- 
time, although a topcoat is often neces- 
sary at night. 


Q. “Please send me some information on 
the climate in Alaska. I might go up 
there to live.” T.L., Boise, Idaho. 


A. Outsiders going up to Alaska usually 
choose to settle in one of three southern 
areas. Each has distinct climatic charac- 
teristics. In interior Alaska, around Fair- 
banks, temperatures average 60° F. in July 
and -11.6° in January; precipitation— 
11.87 inches. The south central region is 
milder, with temperatures at Anchorage 
averaging 57° in July and 11.2° in Jan- 
vary, and an annual precipitation of 
14.32 inches. Southeastern Alaska is even 
more temperate; Ketchikan averages 
§7.5° in July, 32.6° in January. It is also 
wetter; annual precipitation is as high as 
150.89 inches—which explains a local say- 
ing that there is less rain in February be- 
cause it has only twenty-eight days. 


Q. I understand that a permit is required 
to drive up the Alaska highway. Is that 
true? What are the requirements? What 
about the Canol and Haines Roads? 


S.K., Denver, Colo. 


A.A permit from the Joint Traffic Con- 
trol Board of the Alaska Military High- 
way (its address is 9914 — 104th Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada) must be 
obtained before a motorist is permitted on 
that highway. Permits are granted those 
who can produce satisfactory evidence of 
legitimate business in that area. 

The Canol and Haines Roads are re- 
stricted areas; a permit to travel the 
Alaska Highway does not include permis- 
sion to travel these two also. To use 
them you must, as with the Alaska High- 
way, have permission of the authorities. 


Crossing Borders 


Q. “Is a driver’s license sufficient identi- 
fication when crossing the border into 
Canada or Mexico from the United 


States?” R.P., Denver, Colo. 


A. Adriver’s license can be used as identi- 
feation for crossing into Canada, and 
would be a good item to use when apply- 
ing for your Mexican tourist card, but 
you will need proof of citizenship, such as 
birth certificate, naturalization papers or 
other such official documents in order to 
watisfy the United States immigration 
dicials upon your return to this 
country, 


Q How much will a cruise up to the 
Saguenay « country in Canada cost me? 
B.P., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Five different all-expense trips are 
available 


or that trip. Three begin in 
Montreal ind prices range from $38 up 
for a three-day round trip to $67.50 for 
St days, pr person. The round trip from 
is $109 up (eight days) and from 
Toronto $15.25 (five days). Reservations 
ball crui:s are being rapidly booked up. 
Weare fo: varding you a folder with com- 


plete description of these cruises and their 
prices. 
Mexico 


Q. “I’m planning now for my 1947 vaca- 
tion and hope to go to Mexico. Will you 
please suggest a list of books providing 
background knowledge? I am not con- 
cerned with the politics of the country but 
want to know something about interesting 
places and their history.” 
J.J.C., Salem, Mass. 
A. “Guide to Mexico,” by Frances Toor 
“What to See and Do in Mexico,” by 
George W. Seaton 
“Terry’s Guide to Mexico” 
“Your Mexican Holiday,” by Anita 
Brenner 
“Bright Mexico,” by Larry Barretto 
“Mexico Marches,” by J. H. Plenn 
“Mexican Odyssey,”. by H. Bowman 
and S. Dickinson 


Q. “Do you have togo into the uncivilized 
sections of Mexico to see orchids growing 


wild?” W.H.P., Butte, Mont. 


A. No. They can be seen along the high- 
way near Fortin and Orizaba. This section 
abounds with small orchids, gardenias, 
camellias, banana and coffee plants. 


They’re Biting on the Gaspé 


Q. “My wifeand sonand I are going up 
to the Gaspé Peninsula in Canada this 
summer. Should we take fishing tackle?” 


L.M., Little Rock, Ark. 


A. If you do, you’ll have some of the best 
fishing of your lifetime—river salmon, 
brook and lake trout. Get a copy of 
“Sport Fishing in Canada” at your port 
of entry. There are no restrictions about 
taking tackle across the border. 


Washington’s Home 


Q. “I’m not going to have much sight- 
seeing time in Washington, D. C., and 
wonder if a side trip to Mount Vernon 
should even be considered. Will it take a 


whole day?” A.L.K., Chicago, Il. 


A. Mount Vernon is only 16 miles south 
of Washington. The trip down and back 
could be made by public or sightseeing 
bus in an afternoon or morning, allowing 
a couple of hours to see the grounds and 
buildings. There is also a delightful round 
trip by boat on the Potomac from Wash- 
ington to Mount Vernon that can be 
made in an afternoon, although it per- 
mits less time on the site. 


Between Trains in Chicago 

Q. “I am going to make my first trip to 
the Pacific Coast and discover that there 
is a stopover of several hours between 
trains in Chicago. I’ve never been in that 
city, and will be traveling alone. Can you 
suggest possibilities for filling the hours?” 

S.A., Albany, N. Y. 


A. The Art Institute of Chicago and the 
Chicago Natural History Museum are 
outstanding points of interest. They can 
be easily reached from the station by 
public transportation or cab. There are 
many restaurants and hotels along Michi- 
gan Avenue where you could dine. You 
might then wish to take one of the 
buses going up the Avenue and along 
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IN FISHING get an 


1946 
SURF REE 


All ‘round fine 
Surf, Squidding, 
Live Bait Fishing. 
fully streamlined. Triple 
Multiplying. 





HAMPTON BEACH 
Has Take-apart construction. Furnished 
with two spools, enabling you to take two 
complete lines on trip. Pat'd Thumb Bar, 
Oilite bearings, Star Drag, and many other 


exclusive features. 
Price, $11.00 
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QUAKER CITY 
Similar to Hampton Beach but without 
take-apart construction and extra spool. 
Price, $7.50 













“FORE more pleasure 


‘use the LIGHTWEIGHT 
BALANCED GOLF BAG 


THE STICKS THE TRICK 
AND MAKES IT BALANCE — 








“So light and so easy to carry,” that’s 
what golfers say about the lightweight 
BALANCED GOLF BAG. No wonder 
it gives more pleasure. ..it’s full sized, 
sturdy, lightweight, and balanced for 
easy carrying. No spilling, no sagging, 
no added weight. 











Patented 


A 
Better 
Golf Bag 


iD) ‘5 
AT YOUR CLUB 
OR STORE or 


BALANCED GOLF BAG 


NORTH & NOBLE, CHICAGO 22, ILL. 











No lost baggage! No lost time! 
With this new tag, your baggage 

is enhanced. It's easily identified 
because your name and address is 
impressed in gold on Lucite. Will not 
fade, rub out or discolor! Genuine 
leather strap. Sold at leading 
Department stores ... 2.00 


For store nearest you, write 


Orsve 
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A UNIQUE TRIP PLANNER 


So you're dreaming up that long-delayed trip, but 


all sorts of question marks keep getting in the way? 
Plane? Bus? Train? Drive yourself? Could you stop over to 
see Uncle Bill? What will be the cost per day? Per mile? 
Send for our TRIP PLANNER! Here we've consolidated, 
on a large sheet which folds to pocket size, four valuable 
features which solve many of your travel and expense problems 
before you set out. Special Map diagrams the major traffic 
lanes between important centers of the United States and 
lower Canada, by plane, train, bus or car. A transparent 
plastic Mileage Guide quickly measures distance there-and-back, 
by air, rail or road. Time estimating directions tell you 
how long the journey will take, how many stop-overs 
you can plan. And a simple Expense Planner helps figure your 
costs ahead of time—so you can leave financial worries behind 
when you lock the door. Use the coupon below (or write 
us the same information on another sheet) and send 15c in 
coin or stamps ... The TRIP PLANNER is a lot of fun to use. 
If you have questions the TRIP PLANNER doesn’t answer, 
send them to us with a stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please. We've hand-picked a staff of travel-wise advisers who 
know where to find all the answers. 
Write to HOLIDAY SERVICE, Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa.—and we'll get you the answers, without charge. 


HOLIDAY service CAN MAKE YOUR TRIP MORE FUN 


Peewee eee SF SB eS SS SS 
HOLIDAY SERVICE 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Send me your TRIP PLANNER—U. S. A. I enclose 15c. 


(Please print clearly) 


Name 





Street 
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Town or City 


Zone State 








Lake Shore Drive. Inquiries at the 
Traveler’s Aid desk in your station before 
starting out will be most helpful. 


Lincoln Highway 


Q. “When driving out to Salt Lake City, 

what’s the easiest way to get over the 

Continental Divide in the Rockies?” 
L.P.D., New York City. 


A. U.S. 30 west of Chicago goes over the 
Continental Divide just a few miles 
beyond Rawlins,. Wyoming. Your ap- 
proach is so gradual on this route that 
you'll pass the sign before you realize 
you’ve crossed (elevation about 6700’). 


Take Your Bed and Board 


Q. “Are there any accommodations lo- 
cated on or near the new Big Bend Na- 
tional Park in Texas? 

R.C.C., Dayton, O. 


A. In Marathon, Texas, eighty miles 
north of the park headquarters, there are 
several authorized National Park Service 
concessionaires offering hotel, restaurant, 
and auto-court accommodations where 
you may also purchase groceries and gas- 
oline. In the temporary park headquar- 
ters area there are a limited number of 
housekeeping cabins, but to stay in the 
park you should be prepared to camp, 
bringing food, bedding and tents. 


Wants Flower Map 


Q. I have a request about the Wild-Flower 
map which appeared on pages 34 and 
35 of the March issue of Hotiway. I am 
wondering if copies suitable for framing 
are available separately, either the same 
size as appeared in the magazine or 
larger, and what the cost of a copy 


would be. B.T., Racine, Wis. 


A. So many requests have been received 
for reprints of the Wild-Flower map that 
we are making every eflort to obtain 
coated paper suitable for making such 
reproductions. At the present time no 
such paper is available, but as soon as 
possible we shall produce the reprints of 
this and other maps which are going to 
appear in future issues of Hotipay. We 
shall write you again just as soon as we 
receive more information on the matter. 


Travel Not Impossible 


Q. Is most travel outside the continental 
limits of the United States still considered 


impossible? A.K., Rock Island, Ill. 


A. If by “impossible” you mean “hard to 
get reservations, passports, and passage” 
the answer is, generally speaking, a posi- 
tive yes. 

Our nearest neighbors, Canada and 
Mexico, are easily visited, as no passports 
are required of United States citizens 
traveling for pleasure. Both Canadian 
and Mexican transportation and accom- 
modation facilities are operating at full 
tilt. Reservations for both air and rail 
travel must be made a reasonably long 
time in advance, and it would most cer- 
tainly be wise to have your accommoda- 
tions reserved no matter what means of 
travel are employed. 

Nassau, Bermuda, Cuba, and other 
vacation spots are inviting the tourists 
again, and your main problem there is 


getting your plane reservations ar enough 
in advance. (Steamship service, of 
is still far from normal.) It can be done. 
but allow yourself time and don’t 


to get your passage on Monday for Tyg, 
day morning! 


Central and South America are ope, 


to tourists, but steamship cru‘ses are not 
yet operating on full prewar schedules 
and won’t be until many of the liners are 
reconverted. Air-cruise bookings have 
been heavy, and again passage should be 
booked far ahead of time. 

As for Europe, the Orient, and other 
travel meccas, the prime requisite is ap 
okay from the State Department and 
that means, at this moment, that you 
must have urgent reasons for making 
such trips. After that, transportation f.- 
cilities by air or steamship can be ob. 
tained without too much difficulty. 


More About Batsto 


Q. You have aroused my interest in visit. 
ing such historic spots as the Batsto region 
described in “Long Ago’s Not Far Away” 
in the March issue. How can I get more 
ideas on historic trips in that region? 


I.McK., New York City. 


A. The New Jersey Department of Eco- 
nomic Development at Trenton has pre- 
pared descriptive material on a series of 
such trips. Full details on how to get to 
the localities are supplied, with complete 
historical background. We have written 
them today, requesting that this litera- 
ture be forwarded to you. 


Detroit to Los: Angeles 


Q. As soon as possible I’m going to De- 
troit to buy a car at the factory. What is 
the shortest route from there back to Los 
Angeles? Could you also figure out how 
long it will take to make the trip if! 
have to drive the car thirty-five miles an 
hour for the first 500 miles and forty-five 
for the second 500? I usually drive about 
fifty-five miles an hour in open country. 


D.Y., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. The figures you indicated are used asa 
basis for the following computations, but 
you will have to remember that city 
traffic and other unexpected happenings 
will cut your actual average speed. 

From Detroit to Los Angeles by way 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Tulsa is 2522 
miles, following U.S. highways 112 and 
66. At thirty-five miles an hour it will take 
between fourteen and fifteen hours 
travel the first 500 miles. At the end of 
that time and distance you should reach 
Springfield, Illinois. The second 500-mile 
lap at forty-five miles an hour will requir 
approximately twelve hours and you 
should reach Tulsa. The remaining 1522 
miles into Los Angeles, driving fifty 
five miles an hour, will require about 
twenty-seven hours. The total is about 
fifty-five hours on the road. It will take 
seven days, driving eight hours a day. 

From Detroit to Los Angeles throug 
Chicago, Cheyenne, and Salt Lake Citys 
2481 miles on U.S. highways 112, 30, and 
91. The first 500 miles would take yo 
into Cedar Rapids, Iowa; the second 0 
North Platte, Nebraska. The di iving ume 
would be about the same as on the south- 
ern route. 
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ysif0RS ENTERING Charles M. 
Martin’s Boothill Rancho at 
Oceanside, California, are star- 
ied by a sign reading: “These 
quitoters were planted with their foot- 
gear on because it takes two men and a 
big boy to remove the boots from a 
p? 

Scattered throughout Martin’s back 
yard are the full-sized graves of eighty- 
sven men and one woman character who 
met death on the countless pages of pulp 
magazines that Chuck Martin has very 
profitably filled. 

Pungent obituaries mark these literary 


graves: 

“Black-Jack Moore tried to beat 21 
with a .45. Adios, Black-Jack!”’ 

“Bide Biddle vented one brand too 
many. Es todo!” 

“Cord Wooster. He bet double or 
nothing with Roaming Reynolds. No 
dice.” 

“Dandy Dale. His fingers stuttered. 
Ramrod Kinney dotted his eyes!” 

In this aggregation Big Nose Annie also 
rests. Of this lone woman, the tombstone 
declares: “Her manners were better than 
her morals.” 

Martin, who has written a score of 
novels and more than a thousand short 
stories, conceived his unique graveyard 
during a friendly argument with a fellow 
craftsman who asserted that Martin was 
not only a prolific killer but was so rushed 
in his story-telling that he let the dead lie 
where they fell. 

This gave Martin an idea, and the next 
day, Literary Boothill was born. How- 
tver, he did not propose to plant just 
every Johnny-come-lately in his boothill. 
Only those villains who proved to be the 
best box-office would be put to bed with 
Martin’s pick and shovel. Three months 
later, Universal Pictures bought his story, 
“Law for Tombstone.” Here, in fact, was 
the first big-time villain to enter the 
Martin burying ground, “Three-Finger 
Jack.” 

} As the years rippled along and endless 

ang-bang” poured from Martin’s type- 
wniter, the Literary Boothill filled. 


The Price of Pride 


AT ONE time, North Carolina wearers of 
high hats (beavers or “bee-guns”’) paid an 
‘anual tax of four dollars to the state for 


the privilege. A similar levy was made on - 


old-headed canes, 

Giant Trees 

Me Sequoia National Park in Cali- 
Omnia stands the famous General Sher- 


man tree, reputed to be the oldest and 
of living things. Estimated to be 


Short 


Odds 





city skyscraper and as wide as a city 
street. Its wood is estimated to contain 
half a million board feet of lumber— 
enough to build 500 five-room houses. 


Natural Cross 


A GREAT cross formed of snow confronts 
travelers on U.S. Route 24 between Lead- 
ville and Grand Junction in Colorado. 
Two ravines cross on the side of what has 
become known as the Mount 
of the Holy Cross, rising nearly 
14,000 feet above sea level. The 
ravines become filled with snow 
to a depth of from fifty to eighty 
feet to form a cross with an 
upright 1500 feet long and an 
arm span of 750 feet. Other 
drifts form an image of the Supplicating 
Virgin at the foot of which is a body of 
water known as the Bowl of Tears. The 
best time to see the cross is in late spring 
and early summer. 


Ancient Metropolis 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has unearthed 
a town site 250 miles from Baghdad built 
on sixteen different levels, one above the 
other, at sixteen different periods. Stone 
axes, flint-toothed sickles, and under- 
ground grain bins were found, and be- 
neath it all, evidences of ancient nomadic 
life. 


Clever Camel Boys 


THE NAMES OF EGYPTIAN CAMELS that carry 
visitors to the pyramids change as easily 
as the color of a chameleon. Camel boys 
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size you up as to nationality and if you are 
English, your camel is sure to be named 
Shakespeare, Winston Churchill, or per- 
haps King George. Americans will find 
themselves riding camels named General 
Eisenhower, George Washington, or Clark 
Gable. For many years the camel whose 
phiz graced countless tourist snapshots 
was known as Douglas Fairbanks. 







Aquatic Stroll 


YOU CAN go walking among the fish and 
never get your feet wet at the Marine 
Studios in Marineland on the Florida east 
coast about eighteen miles south of St. 
Augustine. 

In a landscaped ocean-front setting, 
two great cream-colored concrete tanks 
were built and stocked with fish in 1938. 
These Marine Studios, fitted with port- 
holes, permit visitors to see sharks, por- 
poises, groupers, shrimp, great sea-turtles, 
manta and many brilliantly colored tropi- 
cal fish as they swim about in gardens of 
coral and deep-sea vegetation. Penguins 


more than 3000 years old, it is as tall asa | 
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Gold-Filled* for Quality 
Gold-Filled* for Wear 
Gold-Filled* for Lasting Beauty 


* 1/20 10K Gold-Filled Pins, Earrings, Bracelets and Necklaces 
From $3 to $18 —plus 20% Fed. Tax 


At Leading Jewelers or write: R. M. JORDAN & CO. 
377 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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FOLDS UP IN SIX SECONDS into a space 
scarcely larger than the bag itself. Leave bag 
attached if you wish. Bag Boy goes anywhere 
a bag can go—easily carried, easily stored. 





from the far southern hemisphere paddle 
on the surface. Men in diving helmets 
clean the tanks with underwater vacuum 
cleaners, brushes and cloths. Most of the 
fish ignore this process, but playful por- 
poises sometimes steal cleaning cloths. 


Unlucky Matadors 


THE UNFORTUNATE MATADOR who fails to 
please his audience in Bogota, Colombia, 
South America, is surrendered to the 
town’s bootblacks. While the crowd 
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stands by approvingly, the bootblacks 
duck the matador in a pool in the center 
of the city. 


Florida’s Rival 


NORTH CAROLINIANS are not given to boast- 
ing, but at the same time they don’t mind 
reminding you that weather records for 
the past twenty-five years reveal that 
their coast has as much sunshine as the 
coast of Florida. 


The Lure of Liquor 


TRADITION RELATES that the copper mines 
at Copperhill, Tennessee, were lost to 
North Carolina because the surveyors ran 
out of liquor when they reached the area, 
and instead of continuing the state line 
southwest, they turned due south in the 
direction of a still. 


It’s Quiet in Ancud 


ANCUD, ON THE LARGEST of the small is- 
lands along the Chilean coast, has no 
paved streets and its gray frame houses 
closely resemble those of a‘New England 
fishing village. Only three automobiles 
disturb the peace of its 4000 inhabitants. 


Spain in Colorado 


IN 1851 srx sPANISH families built adobe 
houses around a square in Costilla 
County, Colorado, and called their vil- 
lage San Luis. The culture, dress and so- 
cial life of old Spain is still preserved here. 


Not to be Outdone 


PATTERNED AFTER the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, Cuba’s great capitol building has 
one thing which ours lacks. In the floor of 
its rotunda is set a huge diamond. 


Bombs Excavate Ancient City 


BOMBS FELL near Canterbury, England, 
and uncovered remains of an ancient 
city built on the site after the Roman con- 
quest, 43 a.p. Unusual pottery and foun- 
dations of a Roman villa were unearthed. 


Ginkgo Fossils 


NEAR ELLENSBURG, Washington, stands 
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Anco RAIN-MASTER 
“Dead - Locke.” 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 


BLADE SNAPS ON... 
STAYS PU 





CAN'T FALL OFF 
CAN'T BLOW OFF 


A war-born invention—by ANCO—firs 
for military aircraft—now for your a 


DON’T SHOOT YouR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car... in stormy weather.,, 
with your dull old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for you quickly a pair of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 





PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 





After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 

remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS " . ye 
patented features ...original equipment FREE—Wri 
on many makes of high grade cars and 2 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting Genes 
tanks and trucksand ships and bombers tories, Inc., 


too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner .. . last | 
longer. May save you a costly smashup, 


Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 
Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 


THE ANDERSON COMPANY 
Established 1918 
GARY, INDIANA 


FOR COMPLETE 
HOTEL and TRAVEL 


INFORMATIO 
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LEAHY’S 
1946 HOTEL GUIDE 
and TRAVEL ATLAS 

* 


71st EDITION . . . 230 PAGES 


A unique book of current reference 
everyone should have 


* 
. Over 20,000 hotels listed with rates and 
number of rooms. 
2. Town populations with railroads. 
3. Railroad distance map of each state. 


~ 





4. Rand-McNally 2 - color double - page Real living 
highway maps of each State, Canad: fj Metling o 
and Mexico. scenic Gre 

5. 1946 Airline routes with key to nam “Vermont 
of airlines. you are p 

6. Local points of interest of many tows the countr 
and cities. Provides 

7. Large page size—1134x15%. Scenes an; 

8. Bus maps of 14 companies. roa 

$5.00 PREPAID : 

American Hotel Register Co., Publishers mer Home 

Leahy Bldg., Chicago 10, Ill. Ve 

Gentlemen: 2: 


ition of 
d One Copy of the 1946 edition 
Lesi's Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas at $5.00. 


CO Check enclosed. [] Please bill me. 
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Make your camera take better, 
sharper photos. Eliminate guess- 
work, lost pictures and wasted film 
with a precision-built SKAN 
Exposure Meter. A must for color— 
still or movies. Be right in any light 
-day or night. Simple to use. 


FREE—Write for descriptive literature. Please 
give nearest dealer's name. G-M Labora- 
tories, Inc., 4280 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, lil. 


S, 


EXPOSURE METER 








.» life in your Vermont 


Summer home 


Real living, this... a country place of your own.. 
nestling among the hills or by the lakes of the 
xenic Green Mountains! If you've sampled the 
‘Vermont way of life” through a vacation sojourn, 
» Gre probably already yearning for more of 
the country fun and graceful living that Vermont 
Provides . . . through a blending of the right 


scenes and the right people. 
FREE BOOKS—For vacation guidance, ask for 
free booklet, “Unspoiled Vermont.” For home- 
Ownership opportunities, ask for "Farm and Sum- 
mer Home Book.” 

Vermont Development Commission 

250 State House, Montpelier, Vt. 
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MAUTY CORNER OF 








fossils embedded in basalt. Of an opal 
formation, the fossils often clearly reflect 
the color and grain of the original wood. 
Known as temple trees, the descendants 
of the ginkgos still may be found in the 
Orient, where they often grow from 
eighty to 100 feet high. Fossilized re- 
mains of prehistoric mastodons, rodents, 
wild pigs, and three-toed horses have 
also been found near the Ginkgo Forest. 


New Artistic Medium 


visIrors to Victoria, on Vancouver Is- 
land, are warned not to miss Mrs. Pen- 
dray’s hedge. Here, indeed, is an oddity: 
What might have been just any old box- 
wood and yew hedge has served as Mrs. 
Pendray’s artistic medium for the sculp- 
ture, in leaves and growing branches, of 
giant birds, bizarre men, and startling 
animals. 


Texas Does it Again 


THE COLDEST SPOT on earth—at least part 
of the time—is in the Texas Panhandle. 
Oh, yes it is. A Bureau of Mines labora- 
tory there cools natural gas to more than 
300 Fahrenheit degrees below zero, which 
liquefies or solidifies all the constituents 
of the gas other than helium, which can 
then be drawn off as a pure gas and com- 
pressed. 


None are Perfect 


UNTIL 1936, the village of Walcott, Iowa, 
had neither a church nor a crime record. 
As was bound to happen, the record was 
broken when one of Walcott’s 400 citizens 
yielded to temptation and stole postage 
stamps from the town post office. 


Montana’s Medicine Rocks 


STRANGE white sandstone buttes rising out 
of the sandy hills of Montana so impressed 


Theodore Roosevelt that he left his name 
carved on one of them. In the moon- 
light, the spirals, pyramids and ridges of 
Medicine Rocks are said to take on the 
splendor of molten silver. 


Russian Village in Montana 


THE TOWN of Seventy-nine, Montana, 
named for Seventy-nine ranch, is largely 
peopled by Russian-Americans who ob- 
serve the customs of South Russia. On 
feast days the trepak is danced to the 
strains of the accordion and the balalaika. 


Venus in Egypt 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS in Upper Egypt 
brought up a fragmented marble statue of 
Venus, in addition to bronze plates and 
pottery. Inscriptions indicate that the ob- 
jects were from a temple built by the 
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cavalry regiments of Ptolemy III. 

























NIAGU 


FLY RODS 


Made of the finest split 
bamboo by craftsmen who 
have worked all their lives 
making high quality fish- ; 
ing rods for sportsmen in 
all parts of the world. 





The bamboo used in MON- > 
TAGUE RODS is the bes? of 
every crop. Montague high 
standards of quality control 
its harvesting and seasoning. 
Each strip is heat treated and 
tempered to give it stamina 
and backbone. 


More than 21 pairs of experi- 
enced hands each have a special 
job to do on a MONTAGUE 
ROD before it is ready for your 


All together these features add up 
to more fishing pleasure and longer 
happier service. The rod illustrated 
is the famovs MONTAGUE RED 
WING. Ask your dealer for a 
MONTAGUE — there is one made 
for every type of pleasure fishing. 


e 


The ferrules, reel seat, 
gvides and grips are all 
designed for their special 
use and comfort in han- 
dling, but equally impor- 
tant is their beauty of 
construction and lasting 
finish. 








Gold, Silver and Bronze la- 
pel Emblems. Send for the 
folder telling you how your 
catch with a MONTAGUE 
can earn one of these lapel buttons of 
distinction. 





MONTAGUE 
ROD & REEL CO. 
MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 
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FOR STORIES TALL AND SALTY, 
Staff Sergeant Bert Briller of 
New York recommends a visit 
to one of Nantucket’s ven- 
erable societies, the Wharf Rats or the 
Srail. The Wharf Rats were organized 
back in 1915 by the club’s one and only 
commodore, Herbert Coffin, in the Coffin 
and Perry General Store, a small wind- 
swept water-front structure dealing in 
fishing tackle, oilskins, and superb yarns. 

The Wharf Rats gather nightly in eight 
or nine rocking chairs around a hot stove. 
The club’s motto is “No seats reserved 
for the mighty,” so that when a sitter 
rises his place is quickly taken by a 
standee, be he poor fisherman or wealthy 
yachtsman. Adm. Richard E. Byrd and 
the late President Franklin Roosevelt are 
among those who have met the society’s 
one qualification for membership—the 
ability to tell and appreciate a good sea 
story. 

The Srail—spell it backwards—was 
born about fifteen years ago when an 
angler boasted of catching a bluefish that 
wore a top hat and pince-nez. Not to be 
outdone, another fisherman claimed to 
have hooked a bluefish that carried a 
propeller on his tail. Stories and fisher- 
men multiplied until it became necessary 
to buy an old barn wherein to recite 
these sagas in style. The barn’s weather 
vane consists of a 'top-hatted bluefish 
equipped with a propeller on his tail. 

Inside are rockers, a fireplace, a long 
game table for cribbage, and a bar for 
whetting the imagination of a fisherman 
whose spiel starts something like this: 
“Did you ever hear about the time the 
Nelly G ran into a school of jellyfish? 
Well, sir, these jellyfish were purple as 
spring violets and big as octopuses.” 


The Carbunco 


FROM JUAN DRAGHI LUCERO comes this 
strange legend of the Andes: 

People who live up in the sierras say 
that far off, in the wildest part of the 
Andes, among the peaks that are whipped 
by hurricanes and burned by the Indian 
sun, there still lurks the strange “Car- 
bunco,” a weird creature who guards and 
conceals the Inca treasures and the richest 
mines yet to be discovered by man. 

He embodies the soul of the inanimate 
rocks. He is the living quintessence of the 
colossal mass that oppresses parts of South 
America with the lethargy of a thousand 
years. Through long centuries of Spanish 
domination, the Carbunco has silently 
worked for a return of the Golden Age of 
the Incas. Legend has it that when the 
Indian comes into his heritage and once 
again takes over the leadership of Amer- 





ica, the Carbunco will hand over intact 
the treasures hidden in the bowels of the 
unchanging Andes. 

If inquisitive wanderers through these 
Cordilleras should chance to notice a 
mysterious spot of light flashing through 
the thick mountain darkness, the mestizo 
guide takes refuge in stubborn silence; 
but should his tongue be loosened with a 
few swallows of aguardiente, the con- 
noisseur of the Andes will tell his story in 
a low voice, fearful of being 
overheard by this being, who 
is all-seeing and revengeful. 

“The Carbunco, sefior, is 
small like a tortoise, but his 
shell is covered with cut dia- 
monds, all closely united. His 
small paws are protected with 
the finest Oriental pearls; his eyes are like 
living flames with a piercing stare. As 
guardian of all the hidden wealth of the 
Cordilleras, he knows exactly where the 
treasures of the Incas were buried when 
the greedy Spaniards arrived. He guards 
the mineral regions and all the buried 
gold and silver, and, since he is the sworn 
enemy of human greed, he conceals with 
rocks all outward signs of precious metals. 

“During the daytime he takes refuge in 
the most secluded of the witches’ caverns 
so as not to be betrayed by the gleam of 
his jewels. At night he sallies forth to eat 
living gold and gems until, tortured by 
thirst, he takes refuge in the water holes, 
Dimming the glitter of his diamonds, he 
hides his own selfish avarice and climbs 
down to the spring. But so great is his 
powerful vitality that, in spite of his de- 
sires, he sends out exhalations of dazzling 
radiance in order to relieve his interior 





fires. Like a will-o’-the-wisp, he illumi- 
nates the roads at night. 

“His blood is not like ours. Flames 
course through his body, and he imparts 
a living spirit to his gems. Thirst bothers 
him, and he is often obliged to refresh 
himself with water. 

“Should he be destroyed, who would 
protect the treasures of the Andes? With 
the intensity of the Indian, he watches 
the gem-laden Indian tombs and conceals 
the ancient paths that lead to them. He is 
on constant guard lest the lagoons, where 
Atahualpa’s messengers threw away the 
gold hunted by Pizarro, dry up.” 

What, then, is the Carbunco? The 
Quechuas, who call themselves children 
of the sun planet, say he is an emanation 
from the sun, sent as guardian of those 
ancient Andes which have been, since 
time immemorial, the Indians’ sacred soil. 


Old Robichou 


THE OPPORTUNITY to observe people 
whose philosophy and way of life is radi- 
cally different from our own is perhaps 
the most fascinating aspect of travel. To 
develop an understanding of these people, 
to appreciate their attitudes and to find 
amusement in their eccentricities—therein 
lies the basis for the old truism about 
travel being “broadening” and “educa- 











EXPERIENCE THE THRILL 





Glide up to those fish like on 
Indian on the trail—they never 
know you are coming with on 
Electrol—then set your variable 
speed at slow and adjust you 
radius. The boat will take care of 
the rest, while you keep busy— 
with both hands free for some real 


sport. DEPENDABLE 


The LeJay ELECTROL operates on 

a 6 or 12 volt battery and stors 
with the turn of the handle. Its varie- 
ble speed adjustment and ease of han- 
dling make it a favorite with the family os 
well as with sportsmen. 


Write for full information 


- LEJAY 
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A RESORT HOTEL 
ON A TEXAS RANCH 


Head for the open spaces and that vacation 
you’ve been needing. Come on down to 
LOST VALLEY in Texas’ famous “Hill 
Country’. Enjoy the comforts of a per 
fectly appointed modern hotel amid the fun 
and activities of a Texas ranch. 


If you yearn for sunshine and action, here's 
ranch life at its best. 40 golden palominos 
to ride. Real cowboy guides. Lost Valley s 
private swimming pools. Hunting. Fishing. 
Complete adult recreations and supervised 
playgrounds for the children. 


If it’s relaxation you seek, lounge on Lost 
Valley’s sun decks and terraces. Even loal- 
ing is more fun here! 


Live well! Lost Valley’s famous cuisine it 
cludes beef from its own prize herds; f 
vegetables, milk and eggs from its own farms. 


Open the year ’round. New delights with 
every season. Accommodations in main ho 
building, or deluxe private lodges. 


FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 
Write: Mike Robinson 


LOST VALLEY—BANDERA, TEXAS 


Just 38 miles from San Antonio 
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of the quiet LeJay Electrol! 
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“Old Faithful!” 


No matter where you go 
always carry 


BANK + AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying, 
insure your money against loss or theft. 


Backed by the resources of 
OmiNAeM lilitelamelelilclam steal 





$eld by banks and travel agencies everywhere 


Isued by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 


(WEURED GY THE FEOERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


london, Eng., Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4 











Ask, Mr Foster 





SK MR. FOSTER” is an institution, founded in 
1888, devoted to travel service. in cities list- 
you can drop in and consult the expert 
ly manager about your proposed trip or 
vacation... . Detailed information will be given, 
tickets bought, reservations made, for resorts, 
, trains, buses or planes. . . all quickly, 
y and without any trouble or worry on 
your part. Just “Ask Mr. Foster.” 
As Mr. Foster Information Offices are Located in the Following Cities: 
ARIZONA MINNESOTA 
PHOENIX. : MINNEAPOLIS 
Hotel Westward Ho Donaldson Co. (Dept. Store) 
CALIFORNIA MISSOURI 
MALYwooD ST. LOU 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel Scruggs-V andervoort-Barney 
LONG BEACH Depe. Store) 
Boffems’ Dep: Score) NEW JERSEY 
LOS ANGELE NEWARK 
~ Burm forel Kresge Department Store 
et Cl NEW YO 
LWwR Co. (Depr. Store) By ei 
SAN FRANC Frederick Loeser &Co.(Depe. Store) 
Hore! Se. F BUFFALO 
Horel § Drake Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co 
The Wh Depr. Seore) Depr. Store) 
‘ NEW YORK 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA City Bank Farmer's Trust Bidg 
_, Lord & Taylor (Depr. Store) 
Tee Maxtower Hotel Rockefeller Cencer, RCA Bldg. 
alars R Dept. Store) ¢ Roosevelt Horel 
FLORIDA OHIO 
JACKSON 1 CLEVELAND 
Roosevel: Hore! The Highee Co. (Depr. Store) 
Mana PENNSYLVANIA 
Burdine s Score) PHILADELPHIA 
PALM BE AC Scrawbrid ge& Clothier(Depr. Store) 
The Bre PITTSBURGH 
i. Perens Joseph Horne Co. (Depr. Seore) 
Hore! s. TEXAS 
. DALLAS 
ILUNOIs A. Harris & Co. (Dept. Store) 
Canoe, Pi-e Scott & Ca, WASHINGTON 
Derr SEATTLE 
MAINE Frederick & Nelson (Dept. Store) 
PORTLan 
The E CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
MASSACH ancouver—Horel Vancouver 
ORTON Victoria—Empress Hotel 
The Copies » Horel a iS , 
Ki dH 
MICHIGA ena 4 —Sianenn’s (Dope. ore) 
gue PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Dept. Store) Moncreal—The Mount Royal Hotel 
Ag agar Sa 
Bawentive ‘tices 30 Rockefel 
lier Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
—* —_ 











tional.” There also is found the source 
of some of the best travelers’ tales. 

Jean M. Douglas of Regina, Canada, 
tells of “Old Robichou,” her summer 
neighbor for several years, during the 
weeks when business was laid aside for a 
spell of absolute rest and independence 
on one of the beautiful islands so freely 
sprinkled over the Lake of the Woods. 
The latter stretches along the boundary 
line between the provinces of Ontario 
and Manitoba and the state of Minne- 
sota. Robichou, a French habitant, had 
lived in a little log cabin on a near-by 
island for more than forty years, eking 
out an existence by hunting, fishing and 
prospecting. One summer a relative in 





Brooklyn sent him a ticket to come and 
spend his remaining years there. 

The following summer as her launch 
glided past his island, she was pleasantly 
surprised to see the old man waving from 
his door. He explained his return: “I 
stan’ on dat beeg bridge by Brooklyn. I 
watch dem people come all day in steady 
stream. I look at dem all de tam. I know 
not one. Nex’ day I stan’ on dat bridge 
all day an’ look oder way. De people dey 
come all de sam all day long. Not one 
know Robichou. So dam lonesome I not 
stay. I come back to Lac’ o’ de Woods.” 


The Practical Joke 


IT HAS BEEN SAID. that Americans are the 
only real practical jokers, but this inci- 
dent proves that the French can enjoy 
a joke too. Invited to a reception given 
by a high-ranking member of the new 
French government, an American officer 
who spoke no French asked a French 
friend to coach him in a few polite phrases 
for the occasion. The Frenchman was at- 
tending the same function and assured 
the American it would be best to stick to 
English and use normal American man- 
ners. But the American was obdurate: 
He would speak French and use French 
manners. Finally the Frenchman agreed, 
and gave instruction in the proper French 
manner of taking a lady’s hand and bow- 
ing low over it, with a polite phrase, 
which he insisted was sufficient. 

The American was a tremendous suc- 
cess at the reception. All the ladies smiled 
on him and watched his progress from 
one to the other. 

He knew the women were discussing 
him behind their fans, but their expres- 
sions were pleased. Later he discovered 
that his bow was acceptable, but that his 
phrase was doubly so. To each lady he 
was murmuring “Je t’aime,” the French 
familiar form of “I love you.” 


He Who Kicks, Cooks 


THROUGHOUT the Canadian bush coun- 
try, squawk-talk about food is punished 
by a shift of chef duties for the remainder 
of the day, or for the remainder of your 
stay, as the official chef decides. And for 
an amateur to take over on campfire 
cooking in those picturesque wilds is a 





challenge to the inexperienced. Most 


cooking over an open fire is done in Hud- 
son Bay metal pails suspended on long 
sticks. The pails fit one inside the other 
and are handy to carry, but their use re- 
quires considerable skill. 

After relaying this tradition to the 
many dudes he guided through Northern 
Ontario for fishing and moose-hunting, 
George Johnston, trapper and guide, al- 
ways adds his favorite anecdote about 
the city sportsman who remembered the 
cooking rule just in time. 

This dude was tasting for the first time 
those flour-and-water bread twists called 
bannocks. They were tough, scorched, 
scarcely edible. The dude swallowed hard 
and groaned, “This is the damnedest 
bread I ever tasted ——” Quickly re- 
membering therule, he gulped with effort, 
- but I sure do like it this way!” 





Chivalry in Wyoming 

WHENEVER the talk veers to Western hos- 
pitality or twentieth-century chivalry, 
Nell Murbarger of Costa Mesa, Cali- 
fornia, says she is invariably reminded of 
the most unforgettable incident in her 
traveling experience. 

She and her mother were driving from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to Gillette, Wy- 
oming. With the idea of saving mileage, 
they turned off the Lincoln Highway at 
Rawlins, intending to follow U. S. Route 
287 and Wyoming 220 to Casper, 120 
miles northeast. Being seasoned travelers, 
the fact that there was only one village 
and scarcely a house in the entire 120 
miles caused them no particular concern. 

Everything went beautifully for the 
first sixty-five miles. Then the car coughed 
and coasted dismally to a stop. Attempts 
to locate the trouble were fruitless. 

There was nothing todo but wait for 
another motorist and send word for a 
mechanic to come from the nearest town, 
many miles away. But no one came along. 

Late in the afternoon it began snowing. 
With a tarpaulin and a blanket, the Mur- 
bargers made a lean-to shelter and gath- 
ered a huge pile of sagebrush for a fire, 
which they kept burning all night. 

Early next morning, a-roughly dressed 
man rode up. He said he had seen the 
fire in the night and ridden over to help. 
A.45 hung ina holster at one hip and a pair 
of binoculars swung from the saddle horn. 

“Surely you don’t live near by?”’ Miss 
Murbarger asked incredulously. It didn’t 





seem possible that anyone made his home 
in that high barren land. 


“Well . . .” he hesitated. “I’ve got a 
little shack over in the cedar brakes . . . 
*bout fifteen miles from here.” 

“And you rode all that distance to 
help us?” 

“I saw your fire,” he answered gruffly. 
“This ain’t no fit place for women . . . 
never know who might come along. Now, 
let’s look at your bus.” 

Soon the engine started beautifully. 
Helping to dismantle the tarpaulin lean- 
to and bearing their thanks, he mounted 
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4 Minnesota is where 
a fisherman's dreams come true. 
And if your wife doesn't like fishing 
she can sail or swim or play golf,— 
or just take it easy. 


The children? Well, don’t worry 
about them except for their appe- 
tites, which will grow keen in the 
invigorating cool, clean air of this 
10,000 Lakes country. 


So tag yourself and your family for 
the best vacation of them all,—in 
Minnesota. 





For full information write Dept. H-3, 
State 
1, Minnesota. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Tourist _ Bureau, 
Capitol, St. Paul 
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and rode toward the hills, refusing pay. 
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Pano K HEADLINERS! 


NOW IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Yessir, the whole P & K Line of Tested and Proved Lures 
and Fishing Accessories is definitely in the Limelight of 
lic approval. We present here two stars of the P & K 
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wi 
gon points. In 8 flashing color com 
o. 44RW (Red & White), 44WL 
with white lateral line), 
44F (Frog), 44P (Pikie), 44R (Rainbow), 44G 
(Green Scale), 44PR (Pearl). $1.10 each. 


WALKIE TALKIE 
A surface lure that’s literally out of this world— 
that strictly “murders em”. A killer for 
game fish. A truly surface lure, it the dinner 
bell for those big ol’ lazy ones as it and talks 
along the water. One of P & K’s newest lures, tested 
for its fish catching ability, of Tenite, with two *1 
P & K American made, oe a pape hae a 
with extra sharp ground ts. In 8 attractive 
color patterns. No. 43RW (Red & White), 43BW 
(Black & White lateral line), 43F (Frog), 43PR 
(Pearl), 48YP (Yellow Perch), 43P (Pikie), 43GS 
(Green Scale), 43SF (Silver Flash). $1.10 each. 
If your favorite dealer can’t supply you, order 
direct. 
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BRIGHT EYES 





WALKIE TALKIE 


“ADVENTURES IN FISHING” 


Just off the press. 82 pages—articles by Cal Johnson, famous 
outdoor writer and fishing authority —pictures in full color of 
P & K lures and and photos, etc. 
of | Raparound, the Invuible Ribbon 

lor fly fishermen, and this booklet, for only 10¢ 
mailed postpaid. ‘SEND YOUR DIME TODAY! 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 























3400 Archer Avenue Chicago 8, Illinois 





TESTED «x0 PROVED LURES "0 FISHING ACCESSORIES 





Explore the Wonders 


° South Dakota 
nue pin a 


Relax in the beautiful Black Hills as you cruise 
clong pine canopied highways. Get a new vision 
of Peace as you stand in awe before Mt. Rushmore. 

You'll enjoy attending a performance of the 
Passion Play in the cathedral quietness of the Black 
Hills, presented in a setting of mojestic notural 
beauty. 

Outstanding western shows annually attract the 
finest talent ond offer o refreshing diversion for 
vocotionists in this last frontier of the Old West. 

Thrill to the scenic splendor of the Bad Lands 
where a capricious Nature created an incompor- 
able colored wonderland. The unique topography 
of South Dakota, with its many interesting things 
to do, recommends it for your 1946 vacation. Cool, 
mosquito free evenings ‘neath spacious western 
skies ore something to look forward to. 

Interesting Folder on Request 


Assistance available to qualified parties interested 

in establishing tourist facilities. Forest Service Survey 

selected 100 choice sites . . . Write for information. 
A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Pierre, Sovth Dakota 
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Miss Murbarger hunted out a post 
office when they reached Casper, wishing 
to notify her family of their safety. There, 
on a bulletin board, was a placard offering 
$10,000 reward for a certain man wanted 
for train robbery and murder. The pic- 
ture was that of their benefactor. 


These Self-Styled Doctors 


YEARS AGO, A GENTLEMAN who prefers to 
be named here as Mr. Smith was return- 
ing from a college in the East with a 
newly acquired diploma. On the train, 
noticing a man with a dreadful cold, he 
leaned across the aisle and spoke to him. 

“You have a cold, haven’t you?” 

The man nodded. 

“Are you doing anything about it?” 

The man blew his nose resoundingly 
and shook his head. Mr. Smith then pro- 
ceeded to give him some good advice. 
“Best thing in the world for a cold,” he 
explained, “is water. Drink just as much 
of it as you can stand. Gargle with salt 
in the morning, get a good hot rum 
toddy at night, and you’ll be well in no 
time.” 

When Mr. Smith repeated his queries 
on the following day, the suffering gentle- 
man asked him if he were a doctor. Our 
friend explained that he was not. “Well, 
you should be. You seem to know so much 
about the care and treatment of colds,” 
the man retorted. 

Near the end of the trip, Mr. Smith 
approached his patient. 

“By the way, I think it’s time we intro- 
duced ourselves. I’m Mister Smith.” 

The man shook hands. “I’m Doctor 
William Mayo,” he said. 


Uncomfortable Travel Conditions 


A SERVICEMAN just returned from France 
tells of a woman he met who had traveled 
between the occupied and unoccupied 
zones of France as a courier for the under- 
ground. She made the trip from Mar- 
seille to Paris by train time after time, 
and always without identification papers 
or Nazi approval. Her method was sim- 
ple. Getting on the train at Marseille 
she would remain in her compartment 
until the train neared the line of de- 
marcation. Then she would undress and 
stand facing the door, with her wire- 
haired terrier beside her. The Nazi guards 
always opened the doors without knock- 
ing . . . this was the custom on which 
she depended. 

The guard would thrust open the door 
and be confronted by an angry undressed 
woman with a barking dog. Screaming 
imprecations at the guard, she would 
order her dog to bite him. The guard, 
embarrassed and blushing, would beat a 
hasty retreat, never to appear at that 
compartment again. 

By this means she smuggled important 
information to her compatriots in Paris. 


Tale With a Moral 


A VETERAN WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 
was returning from Hawaii, and a num- 
ber of other newspapermen were aboard. 

Walking around the ship one day, he 
saw a half dozen of his friends crowded 
into a cabin. Three of them were sitting 
on a lower berth—two were leaning 
against a bulkhead—and another was 
down on his knees, rolling a pair of dice. 
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30 MILES AT SEA 


Imagine a vacation free from dust and 
noise where white beaches and clear 
sparkling water stretch for miles , 

where the pace of living is leisurely and 
informal. This is Nantucket Island. 
Here in an old-world setting are com. 
bined gayety and relaxation in whatever 
measure you choose. Modern Hotels 
and Inns, swimming in water averaging 
70°, golf, sailing, tennis, game fishing, 
America’s only Summer Hunt Club, 
Artists’ Colony . . all designed to give 
you a vacation you'll never forget. 


For free illustrated booklet write to Dept, A 


NANTUCKET INFORMATION BUREAU 
Nantucket Island Mass. 


NANTUCKET 
Datand 
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WOW /Y0U CAN GET 
THE FAMOUS 
DUPLEX 


Enjoy the fun of giving your 
dog a professional groom- 4 
ing yourself! It's easy! 4 


« Have a healthier, happier 40s 
* No special skill needed 
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Night and day there's fun at... 


a_/ CAS 
VEGAS 


NEVADA 





The invigorating sunshine of the 
days...the bracing dry air of desert 
nights, give you the pep and energy 
to fully enjoy the gay life of America’s 
wonderful new desert playland! 

And there’s no chance for boredom 
in this streamlined frontier town. If 
the luxuries of your resort hotel or 
of the town’s casino night life should 
pall, there’s excellent fishing ; moun- 
tain climbing; trails to ride; swim- 
ming and boating on Boulder Dam’s 
Lake Mead...all within 35 miles! Las 
Vegas is waiting 
to show you the 
time of your life, 
and it’s conven- 
ient by air, rail or 
highway onCoast 
to Coast routes. 









DESERT NIGHT RIDES 
Complete with music 








for information and rates 











write to Chamber of Commerce, 
las Vegas, Nevada 

HU AUTOMOBILE 

COMPASS 


@ You're on the right course always with a 
HULL AUTOMOBILE COMPASS. 
No lost directions, backtracking, delays. Re- 
liable for years, out of the war with improved 
accuracy. Ask your dealer for a HULL— 
the leader. Circular free. Price $3.50. 


HULL MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 246-C5 WARREN, OHIO 











OLD 
RELIABLE 


Trul 
Brighton Fi 
et fifty years of giving sportsmen com- 


a fitting name for Hodgman’s famous 


ing Shirt and Cape Cap! 
e, watertight protection against the 
est weather has é¢arned the Brighton 
mination its richly deserved reputation. 
Oday, the Brighton Fishing irt and 
Pe Cap—and other Hodgman Sporting 
Specialties are in production for sportsmen 
want only the finest outdoor garments. 
Ww Outstanding favorites as = 
ys er Huntsuits, Parkas, Air Mattresses, 
ef sports equipment are coming your 

way. Watch for them at your dealer's. 


> COPY OF HODGMAN'S 1946 HANDY BOOK 
SPORTSMEN’S SECRETS IS WAITING FOR YOU 
cneeen AND BETTER THAN EVER. SEND 25¢ 
IT TODAYOR $1.00—FOR THE NEW DE- 


ume EDITION BOUND WITH HODGMAN WATER- 
ROOF -KoRCOLITE."* 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


awition St. Framingham, Mass. 















A stranger was crowded into the room 
too—and it was the stranger who was 
covering the bets. 

The correspondent watched for some 
time. One friend after another took thé 
dice—and the stranger covered every bet. 
And won every time. 

The onlooker didn’t like to see his 
friends lose their money to a stranger. 
And although he wasn’t a crapshooter 
himself, he had heard that the odds were 
slightly in favor of the man who bet 
against the dice. So as the dice passed 
from man to man—with the stranger 
never taking a shot, but continuing to 
win every bet—the correspondent got 
more and more annoyed. 

Finally he spoke up. 

Looking straight into the stranger’s 
eyes, he said slowly and deliberately, 
“Say! Why don’t you shoot once in a 
while?” 

The stranger reached into a pocket and 
handed the correspondent a visiting card. 
It read » Magician. Then he 
picked up the dice. 

“Seven!” he called—and rolled a four 
and a three. Then, “‘Eleven!’’—and out 
came a six and a five. Now he turned 
back to the correspondent. 

““Maybe,” he said, “your friends 
wouldn’t want me to shoot.” 


A Monk Explains His Order 


ALFRED BENDINER describes a visit to the 
monastery near Grenoble, France, where 
the celebrated Chartreuse liqueur is 
made by Carthusian monks. A grand tour 
of the church and gardens is required be- 
fore visitors are permitted to buy a bottle 
of liqueur. 

“On the particular day of my visit,” 
says Mr. Bendiner, “‘the group consisted 
of two fluttering English ladies busily 
checking the authenticity of their Bae- 
dekers, a young Italian couple and my- 
self. 

“The monastery and gardens are at- 
tractive enough, but the Italian couple 
and I were trying rather unsuccessfully 
to rush the guide through so we could 
get our bottle and go on to the next 
‘sight.’ We slowly proceeded through 
gardens, tombs and chapel, arriving 
last at the dining hall. ‘This is our 
refectory,’ said the guide. ‘On weekdays 
we dine alone in our hermitages, but on 
Sunday we all come here and the prior 
of our order sits and reads to us from 
sacred writings. Since we are pledged to 
silence, we listen and say nothing.’ 

“We had been told before that only 
those monks who act as guides are al- 
lowed to speak, and everyone understood 
his remark well enough—except one of 
the Englishwomen. ‘You say that on six 
days of the week you eat in your her- 
mitages, but on Sunday you meet here to 
dine and no one ever speaks a word?’ 

“The guide nodded assent. 

***Don’t you even ask the monk next to 
you to pass the pepper and salt?’ 

***No.’ The monk was emphatic. ‘Under 
no circumstances are we permitted to 
break our pledged silence.’ 

“But don’t you sometimes feel that 
you will simply burst if you don’t utter 
just one little word?’ 

*** After all,’ the monk countered, ‘ours 
is not an order of old ladies.’”’ 
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That’s what Rain-Beau’s New Super Oil Beau fly 
lines are —truly great for the real fly fisherman! 

Made of the finest pure silk, Oil Beau comes 
either level or double tapered, in amber or ma- 
hogany. Tapers are so fine they reduce to the 
minimum the break where leaders are attached 
and they drop a fly on the water as lightly as a 
baby’s kiss. Full body adds smooth, accurate dis- 
tance to long casts. Clear, special oil finishes slide 
the line through the guides, keep it soft and sup- 
ple in any climate and add strength and years of 
rugged wear. Cast your fly with a Super Oil Beau 
— you'll appreciate the difference. , 

New processes, finishes and greater craftsman- 
ship go into every one of Rain-Beau’s post-war 
lines. DuPont nylon as well as bronze, cotton, 
linen and silk fill out a complete assortment of 
fly- and bait-casting lines, cuttyhunk” and seine 
twine. There’s one for your purpose at your price. 
Ask for it. 


Be 


COTTON 


"RIGHT OFF 
THE REEL” 
— Ww Ya 





LINEN NYLON SILK BRONZE 













Every Super Oil Beau 
comes on a crystal clear 
plastic Rain-Beau line 
coiler. Just the thing for 
storing or drying lines. 


RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO, CANTON, MASS., Division of IntennaTional Baare Co, Paovinence, Rf. I. 
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AS IT EXISTED in its nineteenth-century 
glory, the palace of the Siamese king 
has been recreated on a back lot at 
Twentieth Century-Fox, com- 
plete with golden statues of 
Buddhaanddark-skinned harem 
beauties. 

It.is the set for Anna and 
the King of Siam, the incred- 
ible but true story of an English 
widow whose life turned com- 
plex when she became tutor to the royal 
children. 

Sitting under a banana tree in this land 
of make-believe, I talked with Philip 
Huffman, chief technical adviser for the 
new film. Huffman has spent. eighteen 
years in Siam and, by odd coincidence, 
for a time managed a teakwood business 
in that country for the original Anna’s 
son. ‘‘We were able to rent very few au- 
thentic props,” Huffman said, “but the 
property department did an amazing job. 
Articles that were unavailable were re- 
produced so authentically as to defy de- 
tection on film. For instance, Siamese 
gold is stained red by boiling it in tam- 
arind juice. Our ‘gold’ utensils, used by 
the king, were made of clear plastic which 
was then colored. They photograph ex- 
actly like Siamese gold. I know, for I 
have seen royal gold utensils in the palace 
throne hall; at King Chulalongkorn’s cre- 
mation, and at Prince Maha Vajiravudh’s 
coronation.” 

The setting of Anna and the King of 
Siam is southern Siam. The women of the 
period wore their hair short, brushed in a 
pompadour, with some of it sticking out 
like spikes. Harem women appearing like 
this would have created comedy, so a 
compromise was effected. The women 
wear their hair as the northern Siamese, 
or Laos, wore it—long and with a bun 
on top. 

Up to the age of twelve, royal sons lived 
with their mothers in the harems. Their 
heads were completely shaved except for 
a three-inch topknot. However, Holly- 
wood parents wouldn’t be pleased at this. 
Further, the studio would have had to 
pay extra salaries until the hair grew back. 
So the boys’ hair is about as usual, except 
for a topknot. 

Research on Anna and the King of 
Siam was begun as soon as the studio 
bought the book. Frances Richardson, 
head of the research department, and 
Helen Webb, her assistant, listed all ob- 
jects needed in the picture, and began 
searching books and magazines for pho- 
tographs. Whenever they found a possi- 
bility, it was photostated. After the 
script was written, they made a more spe- 
cific list and additional photographs were 
filed. 

Research revealed that the Amazon 
guards of the period wore an adaptation 
of a Scottish costume. But when director 
John Cromwell saw the photographs he 
sighed and said, ‘“‘We could never let the 
guards wear those. People would laugh. 
They’d say, ‘Isn’t that just like Holly- 
wood?’ Nobody would believe those 
clothes were authentic. Isn’t there any- 
thing else the Amazon guards ever wore?” 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN HOLLYWOOD 





At a later date they dressed in caps with 
pointed visors, shorts and little coats 
Their visors looked like those on band. 
masters’ caps. Even those cos. 
tumes had a musical-c 
touch—but what can a conse. 
entious director do? 

Around the lower body the 
Siamese wound a long strip of 
material called a panung. The 
ends were twisted, brought be. 
tween the legs from the front and tucked 
into the back. The wardrobe department, 
unable to ascertain details from photos of 
panungs, wondered if they could examine 
actual Siamese costumes of the period. 
Frances Richardson wrote to Margaret 
Landon, author of Anna and the King of 
Siam, in Washington, D.C., promising to 
take excellent care of any Siamese 
curiosa she might lend. 

One day a box arrived from Miss 
Landon. In it were yards and yards of 
luxurious Siamese fabrics, real panungs, 
a dancer’s headdress; a garment that had 
been worn by a princess; Siamese slippers 
and a little child’s shirt: all of them mu- 
seum pieces. Each item was carefully 
wrapped. The precious garment that had 
belonged to a princess was swathed in 
cheesecloth. Charles LeMaire, head of 
the wardrobe department, carefully lifted 
it and said, ‘Look.’ All done up like a 
cheese.” 


Irene Dunne plays Anna 


The panungs Miss Landon sent cleared 
up the mysteries hidden by the photo- 
graphs. But it takes even a Siamese quite 
a spell to learn how to wrap himself in a 
panung so it will stay up. The studio 
didn’t have time to conduct classes in 
panung-winding, so the wardrobe de- 
partment devised ready-wrapped panungs 
one could don as easily as a pre-knotted 
bow tie on a rubber band. 

Although most of the props in Anna 
and the King of Siam are ingenious rep 
licas, watch for the following genuim 
historic items: 

The gong in the palace schoolroom, 
loaned to Twentieth Century-Fox by the 
Reverend and Mrs. Howard Campbell 
missionaries. A Lao costume worn by 
Linda Darnell, loaned by Philip Hut 
man. A gold-embroidered and appliquéd 
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BUY ; SCHULT = 
Gt Ale 


Get the most for your money. 
Buy the one mobile home to 
which all other trailer coaches 
wecompared. A Schult Luxury 
Liner gives you every facility 
ofatwo-bedroom home, scien- 
tically arranged for comfort- 
able living, p/us mobility. 
Built-in furniture. Large ward- 
robes and drawers give the 
space you need for clothes, 
linens, supplies. Sliding —— 
afford 3-r00m privacy for D ; eon 
guests or amare ae. hoistery fabrics to 
Everything you need for com- armonize with rich 
fortable, gracious living. interior wood finishes. 
See your Schult dealer today, QUALITY 
or write for new booklet on Jig-built of select 
1946 models. SCHULT COR- materials. Designed, 
PORATION, Dept. 4205, 
ELKHART, INDIANA. 
Member: TCMA 


SCHULT 


AT THE FOOT OF THE 
COLORADO ROCKIES 


COMFORT 

Cross ventilation; 
built-in real bed plus 
sofa-bed; well-light- 
ed vanity. Lavatory. 


CONVENIENCE 


Three wardrobes; 
ample cabinet space; 
fine kitchen with dou- 
ble sink, icebox and 
oven range. 


BEAUTY 
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Refresh yourself in mind and body with a 
Vacation in mile-high Denver and the 
nearby Rockies. Drive historic Prospec- 
tors Trail, visiting gold-famed Central City 
(Play Festival, July 6-27) and Buffalo Bill’s 
tomb and museum, to the 14,260 ft. sum- 
mit of Mt. Evans over the world’s highest 
auto highway. Rodeos, trout fishing in 
mow-fed streams, pine-tangy hiking and 
riding trails... rest in air-cooled comfort. 
Be Sure to Secure Accommodations in Advance 
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hanging in the hall of women, also loaned 
by Philip Huffman. 


The Cow’s Eyelashes 


ONE OF THE MOST AMUSING scenes in The 
Kid From Brooklyn shows eight Guern- 
sey cows in a dream dairy. Gwendolyn, 
the bovine star picked for the close-ups 
because of her tractability, wears false 
eyelashes, pearl earrings and John Fred- 
erics hats. When Bob Stephanoff, Gold- 
wyn’s head make-up man, first learned 





Danny Kaye, the Kid From Brooklyn 


that he was to glamourize a cow he turned 
down the assignment. But finally he 
consented, providing the SPCA approved. 

“TI had more trouble with that cow 
than I had with any female in my twenty 
years of making up celebrities,” he told 
me. “Even turning hundreds of white- 
skinned people into Chinese for The 
Adventures of Marco Polo was easier.” 

The biggest problem was the cow’s eye- 
lashes. “‘A cow,” Mr. Stephanoff told me, 
“has lashes three times as long as a 
human’s. But unless you put mascara or 
dye on them, they won’t photograph. I 
wouldn’t put mascara on a cow for any- 
one. I am a kind-hearted man and a 
cow’s eyes are very sensitive.” The SPCA 
okayed putting false eyelashes on Gwen- 
dolyn. So Bob Stephanoff tried making 
them of black paper, but they looked too 
obvious. He tried pipe cleaners, using one 
cleaner for the base and knotting others 
for the lashes. The knots were too con- 
spicuous. 

“T tried a long mustache which I-cut 
short and combed out. The director 
thought it wouldn’t photograph well. I 
tried the hair of a yak. I tried making 
eyelashes out of the hair of a beard. The 
director didn’t like those very much 
either. Then I got an inspiration. Horse- 
hair. An assistant got me some from the 
tail of a black horse. I liked the result, 
but the director overruled me. He 
thought the cow should have white eye- 
lashes. And that’s what we finally used— 
hair from the tail of a white horse. 

“Whenever I brought any of the eye- 
lashes near Gwendolyn’s eyes, the tears 
streaked down. I felt sorry for Gwen- 
dolyn. I couldn’t say to her, ‘Stand still, 
Miss, this is to make you gorgeous.’ But 
it took only a minute to put on the false 
eyelashes we finally used, with glue.” 

Because The Kid From Brooklyn was 
shot in Technicolor, Bob Stephanoff had 
plenty of other make-up problems too. 
“Technicolor is the curse of the make-up 


man,” he told me. “If a man’s face is red, 
not only does his face come out red but 
also his neck and his shirt collar. If a boy 
or girl gets sunburned, Technicolor makes 
them look as if they were on fire. Many 
of the scenes in The Kid From Brooklyn 
were photographed during a heat wave. 
I warned everybody to stay away from 
the beaches. But some of them went any- 
way, and got badly sunburned. I had to 
camouflage the sunburn by putting rouge 
on first, then talcum powder, then regular 
make-up. I kept the sunburned members 
of The Kid From Brooklyn as far away 
from the camera as possible. Technicolor 
is never kind to a sunburned face, even 
when it’s camouflaged.” 

Another difficulty for Bob Stephanoff 
was making Al Ruiz, who is about 23, 
look aged in the Old Fashioned Song 
number. “It is hard to make a young 
man’s hair look gray for Technicolor,” he 
told me. “If you use. white hair lightener 
on black hair, the hair turns blue. Mix 
your white hair lightener with red, and 
the Technicolor camera picks up the red. 
Finally, I mixed a yellow-orange pomade 
with the white lightener. Al’s hair then 
photographed gray.” 

If the Goldwyn girls look lovelier than 
ever in The Kid From Brooklyn, give Bob 
Stephanoff a hand. He tried grease paint 
of the type generally used for Techni- 
color, and it made the girls appear 
masked. Then he mixed his own grease 
paint—just a stain, then talcum. He tried 
it on a girl’s legs. It looked ideal. But 
how would it look to the Technicolor 
camera? Only one way to find out, and 
that was to run a make-up test. Such 
tests cost about $4000 apiece, so the two 
tests Bob Stephanoff wanted would add 
$8000 to the budget. Only Goldwyn 
could give the okay for the tests, so Bob 
Stephanoff went to Goldwyn and pleaded. 
Goldwyn ordered them and, they were 
fine. 

Someone at the Goldwyn studios had 
an idea. You know the way Metro’s lion 
sticks its head out of a wreath and roars? 
Since The Kid From Brooklyn features a 
dreamy dairy, why not open the picture 
with a mooing cow sticking her head 
through a wreath? 

It was decided that the cow should utter 
a long, love-lorn moo. Studio sound li- 
braries failed to provide a cow’s moo with 
the particular heartrending sound de- 
sired, To coax a cow to moo, they tethered 
her calf 100 feet away. There was not a 
bleat from the cow. Then they put the 
cow up against a barrier and Goldwyn’s 
hirelings walked past her with bales of 
alfalfa. That didn’t work either. So a 
crew of 27 people sat around ready to re- 
cord a lovelorn moo when it came. After 
days of waiting, for no apparent reason, 
the cow gave out with the proper sound, 
which was immediately recorded. But 
don’t hold your breath waiting to hear 
that lovelorn moo. The powers-that-be at 
the Goldwyn Studios decided that some- 
thing else was more important, and the 
whole gag was scrapped. But then, people 
in Hollywood are accustomed to quick 
changes, in costume or in state of mind. 


Moss for the Yearling 


ALTHOUGH much of the The Yearling was 
shot on location, some scenes Were re- 
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Glorious holidays ahead , . . the carefree trips 
you're planning . . . think of the fun an Evinrude 
can add to every hour! The best of fishing, 
with an Evinrude speeding you to choicest spots 
miles away. Or cruising, swimming, picnicking 


... this summer enjoy them the Evinrude way! 


See your Evinrude dealer. Look for his name in 
the classified telephone directory under ‘‘Out- 
board Motors”. Most complete range of models, 
from lightest Evinrudes to thrilling four-cylin- 
der motors. All offer the starting sureness, 
operating ease and rugged stamina perfected 
through 36 years of building fine outboards! 





EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 
Tells you all the Evinrude features, 
gives helpful information on suit- 
able boats, speeds, etc. Free. Ad- 
dress, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5209 | Dealt > 
N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wis, j {eum . 
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Yes, follow the sun for fun this year... and follow the 


leader—Columbia—for This Year's Look in Sun Glasses! 
There's clear-eyed comfort in their precision-fit . .. sun-ful 
flattery in their distinctive styling. When you look 


sunward ... be sure to look for Columbia Sun Glasses. 


Columbia Sun Glasses are available in a wide 
range of styles for men, women and children 
Sold everywhere at popular prices 
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COLUMBIA PROTEKTOSITE CO., 
Carlstadt, New Jersey 
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created at the studio. Metro was deter- 
mined that when Florida moss was shown 
in a scene, it must be genuine. 

How were they going to get Florida 
moss to California and keep it alive till 
it was needed? 

To Florida went Paul Groesse, the unit 
art director. With the help of agricultural 
students at the University of Florida he 
gathered moss. It was hung on poles to 
preserve the proper drape, then packed 
into a boxcar. 

The next problem was fumigation 
against boll weevils. For a test they emp- 
tied a bottle of boll weevils into the box- 
car, then used their fumigant. 

The boll weevils died. So they fumi- 
gated all the moss, refrigerated the box- 
car and sealed it air-tight. When the 
Florida moss was needed for The Year- 
ling, it was alive and fresh. 


Lessons in Bullfighting 


IN FIESTA, an important scene deals with 
Esther Williams’ impersonation of her 
brother, who has been trained by their 
matador father as a bullfighter. But being 
more interested in the arts the boy fails 


to show up for an important bull-fight, 
and Esther resolves to pinch-hit for him. 

You’d think Metro would select 
famous matador to teach Esther the not. 
so-gentle.i rt of bullfighting. Yet many of 
the best:saatadors are not good teachers, 
Finally Antonio Marquez, a very distin. 
guished novillero, coached Esther op 
twelve standard passes. 

One Thursday morning she decided 
to perfect them in the bull ring at Mex. 
ico City. She thought that she and 
Antonio Marquez could rehearse unob. 
served, but the ring was full of bull. 
fighters, all practicing. 

Real bulls were not used; the bullfight- 
ers, holding a pair of horns, played bull 
for each other. One famous matador of. 
fered to be Esther Williams’ “bull,” 
Esther began to execute the passes she'd 
learned in private. Realizing she was 
being judged by the most famous profes. 
sionals her heart did flip-flops. She’d no 
more than started her second pass when 
the bullfighters began to yell “Ole, ole!” 
in approval. Whether it was approval of 
her form in bullfighting or just her form, 
who knows? —DORA ALBERT 


HOW TO SCORE BASEBALL BROADCASTS 


HEARING A RADIO BROADCAST of a big- 
league baseball game is the next best 
thing to being there. While listening, some 
people feel they come closer to “seeing” 
the plays by keeping their own box score. 

Bill Slater, Mutual announcer, used 
this score sheet for the second game of last 


season’s series in which the Detroit Tigers 
defeated the Chicago Cubs 4-1. Slater's 
marginal notes were cues for ad-lib com- 
ments given at odd moments during the 
course of the game. Hank Greenberg, for 
example, got one hit out of two times at 
bat in the preceding game, his home town 
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is New York, and this is his fourth World 
Series, the others coming in °34, °35, 
and 40. 

This is one side of the record, appli- 
cable when the home team is at bat; 
you'll need another when the visitors are 
at the plate. Positions are numbered: 1, 
pitcher; 2, catcher; 3, first base; 4, second 
base; 5, third base; 6, shortstop; 7, left 
field; 8, centerfield; 9, right field. W 
means walked; K means struck out. 

You can easily catch on to Slater’s 
method by comparing his score sheet 
with the play-by-play account of two sam- 
ple innings when the Tigers were at bat. 
In'the fourth, Cramer led off with a single 
to left center, indicated by 7-8, a single 
line and a dot in the lower right corner. 
Greenberg then grounded out, third to first 
(5-3). 

Cullenbine walked (W.), so a dot 
in the upper right is added to Cramer’s 
box to show that he is now on second base. 
York went out on a fly to center (F 8). 
Outlaw then forced Cullenbine at second 
(FO), and the circled 4-6 in Cullenbine’s 
box shows that the throw was from the 
second baseman to the shortstop. ; 

The game was won in the fifth. Rich- 
ards, first up, flied out to centerfield (F 8). 
Trucks popped out to second base (P 4). 
Then things began to boil. Webb singled 
to left (7, single line and dot). Mayo 
walked (W.), advancing Webb to second 
(dot in upper right). Then Cramer hit 
safely to left (7, single line and dot); Webb 
scored from second (line runs from second 
dot to home plate; the R means a run); 
and Mayo went to third. Hank Green- 
berg then socked a homer into the left- 
center stands (7-8, four lines and an R), 
scoring Mayo and Cramer. Cullenbine 


’ ended the inning by grounding out to the 


first baseman (—3). 


Reporters Can’t Root 


BASEBALL BROADCASTS, with the exception 
of the World Series which Bill Slater cov- 
ered for Mutual, are handled by local radio 
stations. Slater, who also covers the New 
York Yankees and Giants, envies the an- 
nouncers in some other cities who can 
coach their own boys around the bases 
and moan in their beards when the home 
team trails. “The trouble with New 
York,” he says, “‘is that half the fans are 
rooting for the visiting team, and I have 
to be as impartial as an umpire.”’ He re- 
alizes that no matter how objective he is, 
he’ll always be accused of being a rooter 
rather than a reporter. In last season’s 
series Chicago fans protested that he was 
a Tiger man when he broadcast from 
Detroit, and Detroiters thought he was 
pro-Cub when he was in Chicago. Once 
he counted up the number of letters ac- 
cusing him of rooting for one team, a total 
of seventy-eight. Then he counted those 
charging him with whooping it up for 
the other team, a total of seventy-eight. 
He felt very happy. 


Fans are Like That 


YOU MAY THINK it too early to specu- 
late about the 1946 champions, but ever 
since last autumn thousands of young- 
sters have been writing to Slater to ask 
him if he won’t make predictions. Dur- 
ing the season when he’s broadcasting a 
game every day, he also receives weekly 


letters from an unknown character in the 
Bronx, all with the same theme. “I was 
sitting out on Saturday afternoon listen- 
ing to you and looking up at the blue 
Bronx sky, and I kept asking myself—why 
don’t that guy come up for air?” Another 
letter tells Slater that since he can get 
along without air, he ought to join the 
Navy and become a deep-sea diver. Bill 
doesn’t understand it, either. 

Baseball fans have other peculiarities, 
and like the players themselves, they 
have their superstitions. When Byron 
Saam, Philadelphia sports broadcaster, 
called the play-by-play in the game 
between the Athletics and the Browns on 
the day the Connie Mack rookie, Dick 
Fowler, pitched a no-hitter, he had to re- 
frain throughout the entire game from 
saying that the Browns were: thus far 
hitless. Not until it was all over would he 
announce that this was the only no-hit 
game of the season and the first one at 
Shibe Park in umpteen years. “If I’d 
mentioned the obvious possibility of a 
no-hitter, and then someone had blasted 
the ball into the stands,” said Saam, “all 
the A’s and their followers would have 
been down on me forevermore, certain 
that my comment had put the whammy 
on Fowler.” 


Husing To Cover The Derby 


IN THE LATE AFTERNOON of May 4th, more 
than eighty thousand people will be 
watching the Kentucky Derby at Church- 
ill Downs, but millions of racing fans un- 
able to be there in the flesh will be tuning 
to CBS stations to get the story from Ted 
Husing and Jimmy Dolan. The scene 
will be broadcast from 5:00 to 5:30 p.m., 
Louisville time (CST), though the race 
itself will last for only two minutes plus 
a few seconds. Record time was set by 
Whirlaway in 1941; two minutes, one 
and two-fifths seconds. 

But broadcasting this annual classic 
of the three-year-olds is no short stint for 
the announcers. For six months in ad- 
vance they have been doing homework— 
boning up on all the leading stables and 
their likely starters, memorizing back- 
ground information and _ identifying 
colors. With a field of sixteen or eighteen 
horses tearing around the track at more 
than thirty miles per hour there’s no time 
to consult programs. That’s why Jimmy 
Dolan could tell us without hesitation the 
colors of the Calumet stable are devil’s 
red and blue, with blue hoops on sleeves. 

Equipped with a special stand mount- 
ing a mike and a pair of high-powered 
field glasses that spin around to follow 
the turns, Husing calls the race; then be- 
fore the numbers are up, he gives the 
unofficial finish as seen by Dolan who 
slips him the order in which all the horses 
cross the line. In seven years Jimmy’s 
order was wrong but once, a mixup of 
tenth and eleventh place. 

Unless they are held on the same day 
the two Derby elimination races, the 
Wood Memorial at Jamaica for Eastern 
eligibles, and the Derby Trials at Louis- 
ville for the Western entries, are also 
covered by Husing and Dolan. They 
usually arrive at Louisville the Sunday 
before the Derby, and on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday give fifteen-minute 
previews in which they bring outstanding 
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FOR MY VACATION 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE! 


“Ive dreamed of this first post- 
war summer vacation in New 
Hampshire. Cool nights, pleas- 
ant, sunny days, air fresh, clean 
and clear ...a lake where fish do 
bite! And no rushing about — 
just a nice lazy refresher-course 
in how to live again .. .’’ 

So, from Japan a soldier comes 
to New Hampshire and there he 
finds—as you will find—perfect 
vacationing. You’ll enjoy our 
1946 vacation booklet. Write: 
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State Planning & Develop- 
ment Commission 


545 Capitol Street 
Concord, N. H. 


Send me the FREE Iilus- = 
trated 1946 Vacation Booklet. 











YOU’LL FIND EVERYTHING 
for Vacation Enjoyment 


State Capitel 
Richmond 


State Parks attract picnichers 
Fantastic Caverns 


Shenandoah Valley 


From its sandy, sunny East- 
ern Shore, across old counties 
steeped in lore and history, to 
mountain ranges rich in min- 
erals and majestic scenery . . . 
the Old Dominion offers endless 
variety for vacationers. What- 
ever your inclination, you'll 
find the place to satisfy it this 
summer in historic VIRGINIA. 


Write for FREE copy } 
of Pictorial Booklet 
VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 806, 914 Capitol Street 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 


View from the Blue Ridge Parkway, Southwestern Virginia 
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owners, trainers and jockeys before the 
mike. 


Golf on Wheels 


IN THE OLD DAYS Husing and Dolan used 
to broadcast the big golf tournaments by 
dog-trotting over the course, flanked by a 
squad of caddies bearing microphones 
and short-wave sets. For every eighteen 
holes the players walked, they ran nearly 
twice as far. But down at Shawnee one 
time they told their troubles to an official 
of a tractor company, who promptly 


worked out a design for a specially-built 
truck body to carry them and their 
equipment around the links in style. Now 
Dolan sits serenely in an observation 
tower flashing his binoculars over the 
field, and taking telephone calls on the 
decisive shots that are coming up. He 
gives the word to Husing and while Ted 
zooms to the strategic spot, Jimmy tells 
the listeners about the golfer who’s teeing 
up. When he’s finished, Ted’s in place 
ready to tell what actually happens. 
—Robert 7. Cadigan 





BOOKS THAT TAKE US LANDS AWAY 


THE MONTH of May makes dreamers of us. 
A musty little volume of Wordsworth, 
bought for nineteen cents at a secondhand 
bookstore, suddenly becomes a priceless 
possession. We stroll to sun-splashed park 
benches to read romantic poems and 
tales of high-flown fantasy. 

Emily Dickinson expressed this mood 
perfectly: 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 


Would you like to go lands away and 
centuries away to the island of Tahiti in 
the ages before the white man knew it; to 
visit a land where beauty is unspoiled, 
where the gods are generous, and where 
the issues of right and wrong are simple 
and clear-cut? 

Such a journey is possible in William S. 
Stone’s The Ship of Flame (Knopf). Here 
is a legend, told and retold by hundreds 
of generations of Polynesians, charmingly 
recorded in a beautiful and lyrical manner 
by a man who unquestionably possesses 
a true knowledge of the Tahitian people. 

In the foreword, Mr. Stone says, “Not 
every man will care for such a voyage; 
some there are who prefer to, lose no mo- 
ment of the harried present with its 
wealth of useless knowledge and its brit- 
tle erudition. But if you are a bit more 
leisured than such as they, if you are a 
trifle weary of sophistry and the nimbly 
intricate devices of modern storytellers 
and long to return to times when men’s 
minds were younger, less complex and 
more forthright, when imagination was 
not content to toy with small and petty 
things but reached out to grasp the en- 
tire wheeling heavens, and if, finally, you 
would take pleasure in the simplicity of a 
race whose words, thoughts, enthusiasms 
were exuberant as those of lusty children, 
spontaneous as all Nature, fresh as salt 
wind-borne spray—why, then, come 
aboard !”’ 

If you cannot resist this invitation, you 
will share the adventures of Prince Rata, 
who was too young to accompany his 
father, King Tumu-nui, when he set sail 
from Tahiti only to be killed by the ter- 
rifying Tridacna Clam, Pahua. 

Rata waited impatiently for the time 
when he would be strong enough to build 
the greatest war canoe yet known and go 
forth to avenge the death of his father. 
When he reached manhood, he combed 


the forests for many days, seeking a great 
tree from which to build his canoe. In 
desperation he entered the tabu region of 
the cliff-god, Ihu-ata; here he found and 
felled a giant king-tree. But in the night 
elves came and righted the sacred tree. 
When Rata returned, he explained to the 
elves how his father had been killed; how 
the evil clam menaced the happiness of 
all Tahitians. 

Straightway the elves set about fashion- 
ing a canoe such as no mortal had ever 
seen—a ship of flaming red. Down a 
rainbow it was launched, and, with the 
Rata sailed 
away to rid the world of supernatural 
evil as represented by the clam. Before re- 
turning to the wonders and beauty of Ta- 
hiti, Rata battled his way through treach- 


island’s bravest warriors, 


From The Ship of Flame 


erous storms, fought the dreaded bird- 
fiend and, at last, conquered the clam. 

Drawings by Nicholas Mordvinoff and 
an unusually fine binding combine to 
make this one of the most attractive 
books of the season. 


When Brains are Needed... 


WHEN THE First Lord of the Admiralty 
says, “It is brains that are needed here, I 
know. That’s why I sent for you, Horn- 
blower,” C. S. Forester’s doughty hero 
sadly leaves his affectionate wife, Bar- 
bara, and sets off to squelch a mutiny on 
the brig, Flame. Not only must the 
mutineers be punished, but the Flame 
must be seized before it surrenders to 
Napoleon. Through his usual cunning 
and bravery, Hornblower solves the im- 





INFLATEX BOATS 


Pick up your Inflatex Boat in its grip- 
size bag and you’re on your way to fun 
wherever there’s water. Cruise on lake 
and bay . . . explore those off-the-trail 
places . . . enjoy the uncrowded spots 
where fish and game still are plentiful. 


Inflatex Boats are made by the origi- 
nators of the famous Army-Navy fliers’ 
life boats . . . known the seven seas over 
for dependability and _ seaworthiness. 
Comfortable, secure, durable and easy 


to use. P 
In four sizes, complete 


with aluminum oars, 
hand pump and earry- 
all bag. $45. to $95. 
At leading stores every- 
where. Write for inter- 
esting booklet. 


AIR CRUISERS inc. 


Dept. H5, Clifton, N. J. 
He ORIGINATORS OF FLIERS' BOATS 





TRAVEL ADVICE 
fron thavel Cnpoerla 


Naturally you want your vacation trip to 
be successful and carefree. As the first 
step, mail the coupon below for informa- 
tien te help you plan your trip or tour. 
One of our travel experts who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the locale that you 
intend to visit will help you to choose 
the best trip, the best method of trans- 
portation, the most suitable accommo- 
dations and advise you about things to 
do and places to see. 

For your enjoyment this summer, our 
specialists, after careful planning, have 
arranged trips to the vacation wonder- 
lands of the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Mexico and Central and South 
America. And ovr program for your 
future travel adventure will include all 
parts of the world. 


J. STUART ROTCHPORD scence 


(Operators of Happiness Tours) 
PYYTYTYTELIL IIe 


J. STUART ROTCHFORD Travel Service 


I nning a trip to.. — woot 
raat oe without obligation, im 
formation to help me in my plans. 
OTREBRT..1..---5---2-005----------- . 
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TIMBERLINE ~ 

LODGE.... the West's most 
‘famous resort in the Cascades, 
the world’s scenic wonderland. 
Relax or play,a mile high on Mt. 
Hood. Excellent, modern hotel 
accommodations; atmosphere 
that invites a glorious holiday! 
Two hours from Portland on 
one of Oregon's fine highways. 


For complete information and reservations 
write Fred Van Dyke, Manager Timberline Lodge 
824 S.W. Fifth Avenue, Portland 4, Oregon 


OREGON’S 
=== 
















| ae MT. == LODGE = 
CHARCOAL BROILER 











$14.95 | 


DELIVERED 





Meat tastes best charcoal-broiled. 
asty flavor juices are sealed in— 

sides cook at same time. 

s, chops, chicken, game done 
to juicy goodness. Adjustable heat- 
ing distance assures perfection. No 
fuel to hunt—no smoke or ash. 
Ideal for camping, picnics, beach 
and home use. Send check or money 
order. $14.95 Delivered. 


THE GIVEN COMPANY 
645 Endicott Bidg. - St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Beerniuc | HUNTING & FISHING 
HUNTING IT A 
‘Fistiine . 























fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information about 
guns, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 

fish and hunt—countless 
Pa ideas that will add more fun 
to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer. 
Send 25c¢ in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunt- 
ing & Fishing for six months. 


MANE 28 orteman's Blan, Boston, Maneatunets 
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possible problem and gains the title of 
Lord. 

Barbara goes off to be hostess at the 
Congress of Vienna, and Horatio meets 
his old love, Marie. With Marie and her 
father, Le Compte de Gragay, Horn- 
blower becomes a guerrilla during the 
Hundred Days. When at last Napoleon 
surrenders, Hornblower’s career is fin- 
ished, and C. S. Forester ends his series. 
Published by Little, Brown and Co., the 
title of this book, as you may have guessed, 
is Lord Hornblower. 


Saga of the Caribbean 


SINCE ITS DISCOVERY by Columbus, the 
Caribbean has become one of the world’s 
great shipways. Empires have clashed 
over its turbulent waters; lost treasures 
and slave manacles lie on its bottom. De 
Soto, Cortes, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the 
pirate Lafitte are but a few who struggled 
with its fury, as Europe reached out 
greedily for the wealth of a new world. 

German Arciniegas, well-known Latin 
American journalist and Minister of Edu- 
cation in Colombia, has performed a very 
thorough job in writing a history of the 
exploration and bloody struggle which 
has made the name Caribbean synony- 
mous with romance. Competently trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Harriet de 
Onis, Caribbean: Sea of the New World 
(Knopf) will find many appreciative 
readers in the United States. 


A Timely Revision 


THOUGH A GOOD up-to-date book on mod- 
ern South America has yet to appear, 
Harcourt, Brace has printed a revised 
version of Hudson Strode’s bible for po- 
tential tourists. 

Strode describes the continent, town 
by town, country by country, as he vis- 
ited it in his grand aerial tour. 

Originally published in 1937, South by 
Thunderbird belongs among the classic 
travel books which, by detailed descrip- 
tion and wise interpretation, leave the 
reader with the feeling that he truly 
knows the country and its people. 


The Truth About Alaska 


IF ALASKA’s Hungry Highway on page 85 
of this issue stirs you to look for books 
about the Big Country, you will find that 
most authors who write about Alaska 
have been influenced by the sourdough’s 
tendency to exaggerate. These books, 
though entertaining, are hardly capable 
of guiding the prospective visitor. Gold is 
not in every creek; cabbages do not grow 
as large as watermelons. But there is still 
much of the unusual and unexplored in 
America’s last frontier. 

Opportunity in Alaska, by George 
Sundborg (Macmillan), is a factual up- 
to-date report which should do much to 
dispel the myths about Alaska. Future 
tourists or émigrés will find here helpful 
mileage and expense charts plus well- 
organized information on such things as 
the number of beauty parlors and the 
cab fare in Juneau. 

There are illuminating chapters on the 
weather, the people, and the general na- 
ture of the country, and careful studies of 
Alaskan industries, which should prove 
vastly interesting to many recently re- 
turned servicemen. —Margaret Reynolds. 

















DISCOVER THE JOYS OF 
BICYCLING WITH A COLUMBIA 


All over the U. S. A. folks young and old are discovering 
the light-hearted, carefree joys of bicycling. 

It’s not just a sport...or a pastime...or a means of 
transportation. It’s all of these—and more too! It’s a 
wonderful way to healthful relaxation and companion- 
ship and new adventure off the beaten track. 

Include a Co_umsia in your plans! Co_umsias are 
the quality bicycles... the first choice of knowing 
bicycle enthusiasts for three generations. When you 
ride a Co_umsBia, you can be sure you are riding the 
finest—in style, design, sturdy construction and ease 
of operation. Several smartly styled, lightweight and 
balloon-tired models are available now at the CoLUMBIA 
dealer nearest you. Try them now...and discover a 
new holiday pleasure that is in store for you! 


THE WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 






SINCE 1877... 
AMERICA'S FIRST BICYCLE 
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A “Roadside” Table 
for Backyard Picnics 


Originally Miteand for Michigan's 


famed roadside parks. With it you can 
enjoy outdoor picnics without driving 
to distant picnic grounds. Ideal also 
for porch or recreation room. With or 
without canopy, as desired. 


Send Stamp f 
© Color Catalog ®* 


Michigan Roadside Table Co. 


Pontiac 15, Mich. 


Sunshine Tours 


Ge to Cuba, N 
or Mexico. Air and auto ae ~~ to 0 
ico. For tour desired write for free folders. 
FRED L. HASKETT TRAVEL SERVICE, 
Liberty Bank Bidg., 211 N. St. Paul St., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


MEXICO—GUAT TEMALA— SO. A MERICA 
£, inc. 































Places to Stay 


Now is the time to visit historic 


~ 
. 


IN VIRGINIA 


Nearly 5,000,000 people from every state and 
$0 different countries already have visited this 
fascinating city, restored just as it was when 
Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and 
other American patriots made history there, 


Williamsburg Inn 
(Now open again to the civilian public) 
Single from $6 Double from $10 


Williamsburg Lodge 
Single from $3 Double from $4 





For reservations and information write Williams- 
burg Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg, Virginia or call 
N.Y. Office, 630 Fifth Ave, Tel. Circle 6-8896, 


BERRA Ree SE 8S 


EAST BAY LODGE 


JOSTERVILLE - MASS. 
e "A Garden Estate on the Seashore 


P Old fashioned hnaptenliey. restful 
sur an 
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| a You Are Visiting or Vacationing 
| In Boston and New England 


Plan to Stop At The 


CLIFF HOTEL 


NORTH SCITUATE BEACH, MASS. 
25 Miles South Hy Boston 
Off Route 


| 
iS ia select 
first class 
Seeort ‘hotel, for within = 25-mile | 


radius lie all historic and educational 
points of interest. 


LOCATION . . . 
“What a location |’ 
hat a view!” “The open At- 
lantie at your front door, ane, Eyparengne 
country at your back door 
COMFORT . all modern outside | 
rooms with bath, fireproof. est | 
private, safe sandy beach within 25 feet } 
of your room. 


thousands have 


AMUSEMENTS . Entertainment and | 
oa tly to ° — knownorches- | 
Golf, Sailing, Deep- 
Sea Fishing Fong | Program. 


a truly nautical 
om ly ove - Mt. the open Atlantic 
where you may enjoy ~~= in 
beach attire or your Cocktail Hour in 
an atmosphere of South American 
Music; beautiful Bamboo Cocktail 
Lounge and Bar. 

ariff, single $3.50 


EUROPEAN PLAN— 
| to $6, double from " to $10. 


For Reservations, E. KENT, 
Director 






















GOLF SWIMMING 
FLY FISHING 


Season June ‘ to Oct. 14 


Cc. E. ekacithin 


ys the White Mountains 
ey -4e0 6-10) ae Fe P 








TOY TOWN TAVERN 


Winchendon, Mass. 

A “Treadway Inn’’ 
1200 tr. 
altitude. 


18 hole Donald Ross 
Golf Course 






Informality—All Sports 
Good Food. Cocktail Lounge 


On Routes 
U.S. #202 and Mass. #12 


Open June 15—October 15. 
John S. Packard, Manager 













with congenial “tamnttien: Noted 

Cuisine. Cocktail Lounge. All 

Summer Sports. Accommodations 
by Reservation Only. 

G. M. Leghorn, Manager 
A A 


—S= 
Ontio Hotel 


Ogunquit, Maine 


SWIMMING - GOLF - TENNIS - FISHING - ALL NEARBY 


Details on Request — KNIGHT & MERRILL 
OR PHRIELD 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


S=5 for Pleasant Living . . 
Your favorite » —interestin - 
‘ood, an atmosp 

= of gracious Com heen 


A. Gerdon Moody, Man 
















STANLEY HOTEL, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 
Delightful, informal resort in the heart 

of the Rockies. Write for booklet. 

ROCKY MT. MOTOR CO., Bex 1228. Denver 1, Cole. 


THE GRAND Vi VIEW HOTEL 3 COTTAGES 
Lake Placid, 
An unusually good sonst hotel +. © every facility 


for full enjoyment of all resources of this world-famous 
resort. American plan $12 daily up, June-Sept. 











SEA CLIFF INNS 


and Cottages 
On quaint, charming 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 


Beautifully located on a bluff overlooking the 
ocean. A Paradise for Honeymooners. Near 
bathing beaches. 

Warm Bathing - All Sports 
Cottages open May 10th, at pre-season rates, 
until about middle of June, when hotel will open. 


Under ownership-management of Arthur Jellis 
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LODGE | ON LAKE WENTWORTH 
Find relaxation in a cozy mountain cabin of your 
own on an 8@-acre estate. Land and water sports. 
Meals at Lodge. Excellent food. Fresh vegetables. 
For adults. Advance Reservationsonly. $35 up weekly. 


Write R. G. way, Bex 62 
EAST WOLFEBORO NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SS eR RRR 








RUCEWOLD LODGE 


A log cabin hotel with individual log 
cabins set in spruce woods, by sea 
. Sports Activities on our estate. 
Salt water swimming pool. Beach. Social 
events. Season June 28 to Sept. 3. 


Ray L. Lisherness, Mgr. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR o™ 2 MAINE 












Resort for 
Air Tourists 
in New Guinea? 


Post 


GEN. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR’S 
GHQ in New Guinea may well 
become a favorite resort for air 
tourists in the postwar travel 
scheme. Located on the top of a knifelike 
ridge of hills above the Senteni air strip 
at Hollandia, this spot should catch the 
eye of some hotel executive who might 
wish to build a modern resort in the 
midst of eerie New Guinea. 

Only seventy-odd hours from San 
Francisco, one can land almost three de- 
grees below the equator and thus experi- 
ence a world countless years back into 
the traditions of antiquity. Yet because 
of this ridge of hills at the foot of a huge 
peak which in turn is perpetually clothed 
in fog and clouds, the heat of New Guinea 
is nearly nonexistent. 

Rather, the cool winds continually 
blow across these hills, and the waterfall 
from this peak feeds mountain streams, 
which offer crystal-clear bathing pools 
concealed among the rocks. 

Down on the valley floor is huge Lake 
Senteni. Approximately twenty-four miles 
in length, the lake offers magnificent 
boating and bathing possibilities. Golf 
courses could be laid out in the lush green 
valley. 


MELE 


Australia is only a few air hours away, 
so one could read the morning paper at 
about the same time as the people of 
Brisbane are reading the Courier-Mail. 


GEORGE KAUFFMAN 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Buried City near London 


I OFTEN WONDER why tourists miss the old 
buried Roman city of Verulamium, which 
is scarcely more than an hour’s bus ride 
from London. 

The day I spent at Verulamium was 
one of my most thrilling in England. We 
rode a bus through Hendon and Finch- 
ley, and then twenty miles in a northerly 
direction to Hertfordshire. Our destina- 
tion was Saint Albans, the town built 
near the site of Verulamium; and we 
traveled the old Roman road to Chester. 
The road is named Watling Street, for 
some unexplained reason. Saint Albans, 
an interesting place in itself, features the 
old Verulamium race course, the clock 
house, the town belfry (dating from the 
early fifteenth century), Dickens’ original 
Bleak House, and the home of the poet, 
William Cowper. 

After drinking tea at one of the old lop- 
sided timbered houses, we walked to the 
ruins of Verulamium, past the little bridge 
over the River Ver, and the Fighting 
Cocks Inn, originally an abbey gatehouse 
and one of the oldest inhabited houses in 
England. Verulamium, founded before 





the Roman conquest in 43 a.p., burned by 
Boadicea in 60 or 61 a.D., only to ber. 
built and restored—gives the impression 
of having been not only a camp of gory. 
pation but also a city of culture in a high 
state of civilization. Recent excavations 
revealed beautiful and well- preserved 
mosaic floors; a central-heating system 
with hollow tiles; pottery; and a theater 
A number of the theater’s stage columns 
and circular walls still stand, and a suff. 
cient number of stone seats re. 
main to indicate the aisles and 
the layout of the theater, 

The ruins of Verulamium 
once served as a quarry, supply. 
ing building blocks and stones 
for the construction of near-by 
churches, homes, and public 
buildings. A picturesque path beside the 
River Ver leads to Saint Michaels 
Church, constructed in the tenth century. 
Francis Bacon is buried here. The major- 
ity of the tombstones in the near-by grave- 
yard are decayed and moss-covered, with 
illegible markings. 

It was seven o’clock when we returned 
from the ruins, so we dined at the quaint 
old Peahen Hotel, where we enjoyed chops, 
and chips, and Cheddar cheese. On the 
bus ride back to London, we noted that 
the charming country homes and gardens 
along the way seemed even more quaint 
in the sunset glow than in the full light of 
day. Although it was ten o’clock when we 
reached London that summer evening, it 


was not fully dark. FRANCES FRIENDLY 
Portland, Ore. 
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Straight from the Horse’s Mouth 


AMONG THE SERVICEMEN we took to the ro- 
deos last fall, we discovered an appalling 
ignorance of how the shows are produced. 
Few had ever witnessed a rodeo and thos 
who had seen one thought that it mainly 
consisted of foolhardy recklessness on the 
part of the performers. 

Actually, it is a hazardous undertaking. 
Most rodeo stars were raised on ranches, 
so a rodeo is merely a violent reproduc- 
tion of their daily routine. The stock used 
in rodeos are usually star performers in 
their own right, having earned a reputa- 
tion of continual “bad acting.” In the 


bucking events, the rider draws his mounts 
number from a hat. Many a cowboy finds 
that he has drawn such a formidable crt 
ter that he despairs of either regaining his 
entry fee or winning the prize money. 
Otherwise, he rides under rules that pr 
clude one rider’s advantage over another. 
A few years ago, form-fitting saddles we 
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itted, and extravagant sums were 
spent for saddles which all but formed a 
yise to encase the rider. Now, all contest- 
ants must ride saddles of a standard pat- 
tern. The contestant is judged from the 
timethe bronco lunges from the chute until 
the ten-second gun is fired. The cowboys 
ride with a plain halter and one rein that 
comes up the side of the holding hand, no 
knots or wraps around the hand, and no 
tape on stirrups or rein. The rein must be 
held at least six inches above the horse’s 
neck, free hand high. To touch anything 
ele means disqualification. Both feet must 
be in the stirrups and the rowels of the 
spursmust be moving inthe bronco’sshoul- 
derswhen leaving chute and must continue 
toscratch fore and aft for the remainder of 
the ride. With a knowledge of these re- 
quirements, the tenderfoot will readily 
appreciate the skill of the seasoned hands. 
CECIL TILLY 
Denver 


The Psychology of Sight-Seeing 


SIGHT-SEEING can be the most exciting or 
the dullest way to spend a day. I used to 
wonder about that, but now I know that 
the difference lies in seeing a thing through 
the wide eyes of someone who has never 
seen anything like it before. 

The day I decided I really should see 
the inside of the Vanderbilt mansion be- 
fore leaving Hyde Park, was cold and 
dreary, and the prospect seemed boring. 
Seen through jaded vision, a mansion is a 





mansion, and nothing else. Casually, to 
relieve the boredom, I told the cabby I 
was going to go through the house, room 
for room, and would he mind waiting. 
He turned around to face me so suddenly, 
we nearly struck the sidewalk. 

“Gee! Do you suppose I could go in 
with you? I’ve always wanted to do that. 
Then I could tell my wife all about it 
tonight.” 

The driver’s enthusiasm was infectious. 
We went through the fifty rooms slowly, 
the look in my friend’s eyes reliving more 
Vividly the golden age of luxury they rep- 
Mented, than the guide’s words alone 
Could have done. 

At the top of the second-story landing, 
bin paused at a window. For fully five 
Minutes, we watched the sun setting low 
er the Hudson, then turned to continue 
@ tour, in the sunset glow. 

One man’s enthusiasm had set the 


mood. Even the guide seemed to be see- 
ng things about him for the first time. 
Gleaming nirrors, thick solid mahogany, 
mtricate hand carving and polished brass, 
the soft muted harmony of Oriental 
"ugS. . . all formed a setting for life out 
ofthe past. And through the cab driver’s 


= Curiosity, the effect upon him of 
sunset tour, we could almost see the 


elegantly gowned ghosts of yesterday at 
home in the huge drawing room. 

That’s how I discovered that sight- 
seeing can be rewarding. 


SUSAN JONES CUNDIFF 
New York City 


Quels Goings-On! 


AS AN INVETERATE movie-goer, I have en- 
joyed seeing many French films, all prop- 
erly equipped with English captions. 

In Quebec recently I had a chance to 
reverse the procedure. And I advise any- 
one looking for a bit of added fun on a 
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Canadian trip to drop into one of the 
theaters that show American movies with 
French sound tracks. 

Not only will the necessary concentra- 
tion lend amazing facility to your three- 
years-of-high-school French (English cap- 
tions are sadly lacking) but the sight of 
bad man Humphrey Bogart spouting 
flawless French is delicious to behold. 

And in one movie I saw, even Abraham 
Lincoln was perfectly at home in the 
language of the Champs Elysées. 

ALICIA MASTERSON 
Westchester, N. Y. 


Mirrormania 


WHEN I WENT TO THE falls just outside 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, with my Indian 
gardener, Maximiliano, I saw something 
that few tourists, and not many foreign 
residents, ever see. 

As we passed the cemetery that lies be- 
side the road to San Antén, the Indian 
suddenly became excited and mysterious. 
He beckoned me to follow him down the 
road into the cemetery. ““There!”’ he said 
dramatically. “‘Isn’t it beautiful, sefior?” 

For a few seconds I could see nothing 
but flashing light. Then, as my eyes be- 
came accustomed to the glitter, I made 
out a sight which is probably unique in 
the entire world—a mausoleum lined in- 
side and out with small mirrors. 

On the balustrade around it are*several 
enormous flowerpots encrusted with mir- 
rors. When we stepped inside and looked 
up, we saw a thousand little images of 
ourselves reflected in the ceiling. In the 
center is a small chapel, also lined with 
mirrors. 

Over the altar is a framed, faded 
photograph of the owner’s late wife. 
A man who was polishing all the pieces 
of glass said it required a considerable 
part of his time to keep the mausoleum 
in a proper degree of glitter. 

Later I made inquiries about the owner. 
He is a maker of Auaraches, or Mexican 
sandals, who, through his study of tourist 
tastes, has become, by Mexican stand- 
ards, fairly wealthy. 

Behind his shop is his home. There 
again mirrors cover the walls of the patio. 
And the chapel, bedroom and living 
room which open on the patio are also 





“U-TURN” 

FLEXIBILITY 
Perfect Support 

Without Confinement 


Quality is decided in the field of performance —like a 
true thoroughbred, Osteo-path-ik Nailess construction in these shoes 
will win you. They need no breaking in, and fit the first day. 





Cllen Sdaoneds 


Shown, The Skos at $10.00 ($10.50 West of Rockies). See Allen Edmonds dealer or order 
direct. Send for booklet, “The Shoe of Tomorrow,” Dept. HM. 


ALLEN EDMONDS 


BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 
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5 bi than just a‘‘waiter”, he wears . 
~~ his snowy, oversized apron with 
pride ... because it identifies him - 
with his European school of train- 
ing, where exceptionally high stan- 
dards of skill and courtesy are tra- 
ditional. Serving you at the ST. 
MORITZ, he’s one of a staff who 


make this 7 
Yew Yurke- only Tuly 
cominental Aol 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
AND RADIO from $4.40 - 





As light as it is lovely, CROWN makes any travel into a real 
holiday. Its trim lines spell “style and durability.” SOON 
YOURS WITH OTHER FAMOUS CROWN DESIGNS... 
GLOBESTER, SKI-LITE, BENGAL, DEEPTONES, AMERICANA, 


The “Iravelers Distinction 
ANY 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


LUGG 
Factory and Main Office: 409-421 W. Redwood St., Baltimore 1, Maryland 
124 





lined with mirrors. Perhaps a psychol- 
ogist could explain this curiosity. I 
won’t attempt it. 


HERBERT JOSEPH MANGHAM 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Colorful Indian Bread 


EASTERNERS traveling in the Indian coun- 
try are usually surprised to learn that the 
strings of multicolored corn hanging from 
the adobe houses grow in these myriad 
shades. 

Indian corn is steel-blue, dark blue, 
pink, rose, wine, purplish-blue, orange, 
yellow, henna, copper, and various com- 
binations of these colars, and one ear 
of corn may run the gamut of colors in its 
kernels. 

From this corn the Indian women make 
a strangely fragile bread called piki. You 
may choose a roll of piki to match your 
eyes or your shirt—for it comes in all the 


various colors of the corn from which it 
is made. 

Piki is concocted from a thin batter of 
Indian corn meal and water and smeared 
by hand on a red hot stone. It is as thin 
as tissue paper when cooked. 

As she takes it from the hot surface, 
the Indian woman rolls it. But despite 
its dainty colorfulness, piki is almost as 
tasteless as the paper it resembles. 


CHARLES HALPERN 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Signs on the Way 


WHETHER OR not you believe in signs, you 
will be amused by some you encounter in 
foreign countries. 

In Paris a sign aimed to appeal to 
Americans read, American Breakfasts 
Served Here, and heading the list were 
Sandwiches and Salads. I was surprised 
at the disarming candidness of a sign em- 
blazoned in large letters over the top of a 
department store in Paris, Succursale. 
And I still think it’s funny, even though 
I later learned that Succursale means a 
branch store! 

In China one notices misspelled signs, 
such as Folly Qualified Manicure and 
Hairdresser, Wating Room and Sousages. 
I chuckled over a sign on a butcher shop 
on Nanking Road, Shanghai, Elite Butch- 
ery. 

And in Shanghai I read on a shoe- 
maker’s shop the listing of prices for 
soling shoes for “Lad Child” and for 
‘Lad Boy.” Over the door of a tiny shop 
about six feet square in Chefoo, China, 
was this amazing sign, Carpenter, Black- 
smith, Paper Hanger, Furniture Manu- 


facturer, Tinsmith, Upholsterer, Painter, 
and Furniture for Hire. 

In England it is common to read an 
advertisement, For Sale, One of the 
Homeliest Houses in All England. If yoy 
are motoring on the highways jp 
England, you will see the sign, Round 
About, meaning a detour, and Road 
Up, meaning road under repair. Mog 
any high-speed American driver gets 
a jolt when he comes suddenly upon 
a barricade reading Impracticable for . 
Motorists. : 

At theater entrances in London I haye 
seen posted at the curb, This Place jg 
Reserved for Setting Down and Taking 
Up. A building being dismantled bore 
the sign Housebreakers and Builders, and 
a parking space was marked Pull Up for 
Six Cars. 

I am still puzzled by a card I saw 
in a shop window in London, which 
read This Inkhorn Will Hold Sufficient 
Ink for Three Month’s Use. It was 0 
naive—three months perhaps for some- 
one else, but not for me! 


LILLIAN F. FLAGG 
Roseburg, Ore. 


Simplified Fishing 


ONCE WHILE on a fishing trip in the South, 
I met a native lounging comfortably on 
the bank with pole stuck under a project- 
ing root, and cork bobbing lazily in the 
current. He watched me cast a plug 
across the stream, spat and allowed as 
how, “That’s ’nawful lot o’ work for a 
measly fish.” : 

I agreed, reeled in my line, and joined 
him. 

“Had any luck?” I asked. 

“Nary,”’ he replied, yawning widely. 

I yawned in sympathy and stretched 
out on the bank, pulling my hat down 
over my eyes. The heat, the buzzing in- 
sects and the sighing breeze had collab- 
orated to make me drowsy. 

Moments later, I was aroused by the 
sound of the native scrambling to his feet. 
He sauntered over to his pole, reached 
wearily down, removed it from its socket, 
and pulled in the line. A beer bottle was 
tied to the other end. The native yanked 
off the cap, wiped the neck with his sleeve, 
and offered me a drink. 

“‘Hit’s all there is now,” he commented. 
“T’ll have to cool off some more if you're 
going to hang around long.” 

“I thought you were fishing,” I accused 
him. 

He chuckled and winked. “Lots of 
people think I’m fishing when I’m out 
here. But I ain’t. Hit’s too much work. 
I jest laze around on this bank with my 
pole sticking in this ’ere root and a beer 
bottle tied to my line. Keeps folks from 
thinking I’m too lazy, and it keeps them 
from asking too many questions. They'd . 
think I was queer if they knowed I was 
dangling a beer bottle, and they’d think I 
was lazy if I didn’t do something. Folks 
is crazy.” 

With that he finished the beer, tied 
another bottle to his line, dropped it into 
the stream, lay down, and in a few mo 
ments was sleeping peacefully. I left him 
there, and I have often envied his way of 
fishing without making work of the sport. 

OLIVER M. JOHANNSON 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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